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Rochester, N. Y 





Green’s Fruit Grower 


Shall We Send 
Them Both ? 


FREE! 


William P. Stark’s Two Help- 
ful Books for Fruit-Growers 
and Strawberry-Planters 








New Up-to- 

Date. Straw- 
berry Guide. 
How to Prepare 
Land, Plant and 
Full Facts About 
Mailed Free. 


Your Name On Coupon Brings Either or Both Free 


William P. Stark’s new 1915 Tree Book lists and fully describes 
all select, proved, profitable varieties, gives season and time of ripen- 
ing, tells habits of growth, age of bearing, good qualities and weak 
points, best money-makers. Profusely illustrated from photographs. 
No fruit catalog like it. Write for your copy today. 


Hardy Fruit Trees 


Ozark-Mountain Grown 
Here in the Ozark Mountain country, on a high rolling 
plateau, we have the ideal soil and climate for producing 
hardiest, sturdiest grown trees with heavily branched root 


Cultivate. 
Best Varieties. 


Strawberries 


Large, Fibrous-Rooted, Nursery-Grown Plants—From New Beds 











Delicious—Without an Equal 


Season after season Delicious tops all 
markets. Its luscious flavor, delightful 
crispness, and mild yet spicy juice ap- 
peal to all. Splendid keeper. Tree very 
hardy, adaptable everywhere. Bears 
young. Wecan furnish extra sized genu- 
ine Delicious trees at no added cost. Get 
William P. Stark's money-saving prices. 


J. H. Hale—The Wonder Peach 


Originated by J. H. Hale, ‘* The Peach 
King.” Averages 4g to ¥ larger than 
Elberta; brilliant’ gold and crimson; 
flesh solid as cling, yet perfect freestone; 
stands shipping almost like apples; skin 
as fuzzless as an apricot; late bloomer; 
exceptionally hardy; one crop yielded 
$1420 from 133 trees (1 acre). 

Grown by us under exclusive contract 
with Mr. Hale, propagated from his 
bearing orchards, every tree carrying the 
trade-marked tag bearing the originator’s 
autographed signature shown below. 
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systems. We can furnish you every profitable, dependable 
variety of apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry, apricot, quince, 
grape, raspberry, blackberry, currant, gooseberry, straw- 
berries, roses, ornamental and shade trees, asparagus, etc. 

William P. Stark’s Ozark-Mountain grown trees are 
famous for their unusual root systems. But this year 
their development is more than ordinarily marked— 
heavy, wide-spreading, well-balanced roots and tops. 
Write for our 132-page catalog now. 


Buy Direct—Save Substantially 


We have no agents—no solicitors—no canvassers. Our 
catalog is our only representative. Lowest direct-from- 
nursery prices, printed in plain figures. You make a sub- 
stantial saving and get true-to-name trees. Read our 
double guarantee in catalog. Trees warranted free from 
injurious insects and fungous diseases. Special planting 
directions sent_with every order. Boxes and packing free. 


Safe Arrival Guaranteed 


We ship anywhere. The William P. Stark ‘‘3000-Mile 
Package” will carry trees across the ocean in perfect 
condition. We guarantee your order will reach you 
safely—all trees first-quality and full of vitality and life. 


Rush Your Order Now! 


Planting time is but a few weeks away. Don’t delay 
longer. Get your trees and plants and set them out early. 
They wa . half a season’s growth. Write for the 
books N 


Our plants are grown in the heart of the Ozark strawberry country, the natural home 


of the strawberry. 


Hundreds of carloads of luscious berries are shipped from here yearly. 


In this friable, upland soil the plants grow unusually strong and large, with heavy, well- 
formed crowns and abundant, full, vigorous roots. They multiply runners fast, so you will 


have well-filled fruiting rows next season. 


Our plants are grown in specially prepared 


nursery propagating beds—not from old fruiting beds. We-pinch off all blooms, so runners 


are formed carly in the season. 


And these early runners make stronger, larger plants, with 


heavier roots. The vigor goes into producing crowns and roots instead of berries. They 
are hoed and weeded by hand and cultivated until winter comes. Dr. Whitten, Professor 


of Horticulture, Missouri State University, says: “ 


New plants are the only ones suitable for 


setting new beds. An experienced grower would not set plants from old beds if they were 


given to him.” 
nursery-grown plants. 


2 8 Best proved kinds for commercial 
Varieties or home use, for each locality and 
use. Also best of Everbearing Strawberries, 
ripening with extra-early kinds, producing early 
crop, bearing moderately through summer, with 
second large crop in the fall up to frost. Very hardy 
and productive. A neighbor of ours sold these 
Everbearing berries for $7.20 per crate in Novem- 
ber. Bear first season. 

The same 
Guaranteed True to Name 3"°,2"° 
guarantee we make on our trees applies to straw- 
berry plants—one of the strongest ever made. 
Y of all Parcel 
Guaranteed Safe Arrival 92" Pace! 
press shipments of plants to any station in the 
United States. 


The size and quality of each crop depend on planting strong, vigorous, 


$2.00 Special Collection *"°"*" ‘° 


plant a place 
50 x 50 ft. 400 plants, one hundred each extra- 
early, early, mid-season and late varieties, suited to 
your locality. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send $2.00 
now for Special Collection “A.” 


Order Early Early-set plants make 20 to 40 


new runner plants. The sooner 
you can plant, the more runners your plants will 
make and the larger and more vigorous fruiting 
rows you will have next year. We dig and ship 
direct from the field when weather conditions are 
right in your section. Send for the book NOW! 








Use the 
Coupon or 
Write, and 

Either or 
Both Books 
Will Come 
by Return 
Mail 








William P. Stark Nurseries 


Box 394 Stark City, Mo. 


Please send me, without charge or obligation, books 


checked below. 


( ) William P. Stark’s 1915 Tree Book. 


( ) William P. Stark’s New Strawberry Book. 


Name 





Address 











One of our Strawberry propagating beds at Stark City. 
are pinched off and all the strength of the plant goes to making vigorous, strong-rooted plants. 


William P. Stark Nurseries 








Note the clean cultivation. Blossoms 


Stark City, Missouri 


Box 394. 





With roots like these your plants get a quicker 
Start and make heavy, productive fruiting rows. 
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Horticultural Society 


Held at Rochester, N. Y., Jamuary 27, 28 and 29 








Mr. John Hall, for 26 years Secretary of the 
Western New York Horticultural Society. 














ILLIAM .C. BARRY, for twenty-four . years 
president of the Western New York Horticul- 
tural Society, predicted that for only a few 
years would the competition of Western apple 


growers continue. - It-would last;hesaid, until’ 


the public learned that, ‘‘while the Western product is 
of beautiful complexion, it is deficient in quality.’ 
Eventually, Mr. Barry declared, the highly flavored 
New York fruit would be appreciated and purchased on 
its merits, and, its superiority being conceded, sales 
would be made more easily and advantageously. 

“The new apple-grading and branding law, as it now 
stands,”, said Mr. Barry, “‘needs amendment in some 
particulars, but when its defects are remedied the busi- 
ness will be established on a basis that will be productive 
of the most beneficial results.” 

In view of the large plantings of orchard trees in the 
ast few years, growers have worried somewhat over the 
pe iley of overproduction. Mr Barry expressed the 

lief that the country was too vast and the paren 
too great to have its need for fruit oversupplied. 

_“The public is patcelly becoming convinced that a 
beral supply of fruit for food means good health for 
every family,” he said. ‘The old sayings, ‘An apple a 
day keeps the doctor away’ and ‘An ounce of apple is 
worth a pound of cure,’ were nevér so trué as at the 
present time. That a very large number of the ills 
With which mankind istroubled-may be prevented. by a 
generous use of the apple as food, is the opinion of lead- 
ing physicians all over. the land.’ 

r. Barry designated the new apple grading and 
branding law as “the most important step forward in 
furthering the best interests of the fruit industry that 
has been taken in yéars,” although he said that the law 
: . stands at present needs amending in some par- 
lculars. 

“One of the methods proposed whereby to increase our 
food supply,” said Dr, Jordan, “is to bring into use 

ds that are now more or less abandoned for active 
‘griculture. These lands as a rule are located in the 


Reported by C. A. GREEN 


less desirable portions of the state, where social and 
economic conditions are less favorable than in other 
sections. It is fair to raise the question whether the 
profits now realized in agriculture justify an attempt 
to wring profit from the less promising opportunities.’’ 

Dr. Jordan said that large capital would be required 
to reclaim unused land, and said that, in his belief, the 
better use of present good land would solve the problem 
of agricultural production better than to attempt to 
profit by poor land. ‘‘In my judgment,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
demand for the reclamation of our less desirable land 
in New York to-day is based on fallacy.”’ 


All About Dwarf Apple Trees 


Our genial friend and correspondent, George T. 
Powell of the Hudson river-section-of. New York, gave. 
his experience with dwarf-apple trees — for market 
or for home supply, or as objects of beauty upon the 
lawn. About ten years ago Mr. Powell planted one 
hundred Red Astrachan dwarf apple trees.” He-did-net,, 
realize that these dwarf trees would grow so large as 
they have grown, therefore, if he were planting again 
he would not plant so closely as-he did. . He considers 
10 to 11 feet too close for planting dwarf apple trees; 
15 feet apart each way is a safe distance. 

There are two dwarf apple stocks used for dwarfing 
the apple tree. One is known as the Paradise stock and 
the other as the Doucin. These stocks are purchased in 
France and are somewhat mixed as they arrive’in this 
country. The Paradise stock or seedling dwarfs the tree 
far more than the Doucin. He has succeeded with both 
Paradise and Doucin stocks. Where very small trees 
are desired the Paradise stock should ‘be used. He 
would call the trees produced by the Doucin stocks 
half dwarf. The Doucin stock in Europe is sometimes 
known as the broad leaved Paradise. 

As I understood, Mr. Powell planted his dwarf apple 
trees as fillers in the commercial orchard among stand- 
ard trees. Many years ago he was advised by a friend 
to plant in his commercial apple orchard filler trees, 
being told that-by this method far greater profit could 
be secured from his orchards. : From the experience he 
has had witb filler trees, he is not so enthusiastic over 
them as he was formerly. He says that the filler trees 
—though of varieties of slow growth such as Yellow 
Transparent, King and Melon—make the orchard too 
crowded after the lapse of ‘years. 

The dwarf apple trees came into bearing at the age 
of three or four years. The fruit was larger and more 
beautifully colored than the fruit of ordinary standard 
apple trees and sold for higher prices than ordinarily. 
His experience teaches that dwarf ~ ene should-not be 
grown on poor soil and that they will not succeed unless 
they have good cultivation, good care and attention. 
He heads them back so that the lower branches are not 
over two feet from the ground. The quality of the fruit 
grown on the dwarf apple trees is better than that grown 
on the ordinary standard trees. He has sold the dwarf 
apples at from $1.50 to $3.00 per bushel box. 

n 1908 Mr. Powell planted 150 Cox Orange dwarf 
apple trees grown on Doucin stock 20 feet apart. His 
experience is that 20 feet apart is too close for such 
dwarf apple trees and he desires now to cut out one-half 
the trees. He sent thirty barrels of these apples to 
Europe last fall, but owing to the war, they were not 
delivered at the point desired and yielded little profit, 
but the quality of the fruit was such that it should have 
sold at $10.00 per barrel. 

In 1908 Mr. Powell planted 500 Northern Spy, Wealthy 
and McIntosh apple trees both on the Paradise and the 
Doucin stocks. ‘Those on the Doucin stock have yielded 
14 bushels per tree, while the apples picked from the 
Paradise dwarfs were smaller, ? het pe one box per tree. 
He has sold the fruit-from his dwarf apple trees to hotels 
at $2.00 per box. .Hebas found that hotels do not desire 
very large apples. The hotels serve one apple to each 

uest. ; 

‘ He has noticed a tendency in dwarf apples to be bent 
over or swayed by the wind when heavily laden with 
fruit, the same as has been noticed in high-headed pear 
trees when heavily laden. As a remedy.for this, he 











Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Courtesy of The Cornell Countryman. 




















plants.the trees deeper and banks up around the trunk. 
He is aware that this may in some instances cause the 
tree to send out roots from the grafted portion, but 
even if this occurs the tree will continue to be dwarf on 
account of the larger portion of dwarf apple roots sup- 
porting the tree. 

The pruning of dwarf trees is more difficult than that 
of ordinary trees. He likes to keep the heads low by 
cutting back annually the leading shoots of the last 
season’s growth and to thin out the branches moderately, 
doing this cutting back in July. 

The advantage of dwarf apple trees over standard 
apple trees is that, being not much more than one-half 
the height of standard — trees, they can be more 
easily sprayed and pruned, and the fruit more easily 
thinned and gather The fruit does not blow off from 
dwarf apple trees so seriously as from larger trees. He 
advises the following varieties to be planted as dwarfs: 
Spy, Spitzenburg, Wagener, Mother, Bellflower, Banana, 
Red Astrachan, Jonathan, Red Canada and Wealthy. 
He does not consider King, Greening and Baldwin de- 
sirable for planting as dwarfs for market. 

Dwarf apple are being planted frequently on the homes 
of wealthy people as objects of beauty, purely for orna- 
mental purposes. They are planted on the great mil- 
lionaires’ estates as single specimens along the drive- 
way, or as hedges, the trees planted 3 to 4 feet apart, or 
in groups or beds. These little dwarf apple trees, 
properly trained, are.as beautiful as anything that can 
be suggested, when in bud or blossom, apple blossoms 
being among the most beautiful of all blossoms. Then 
when the beautifully tinted specimens appear in late 
summer, these little trees attract universal attention, 
the fruit being thinned and those specimens remaining 
attaining great size with beautiful coloring. 


Prof. P. J. Parrott on Insecticides and Spraying 


Prof. Parrott, of the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, discussed the pear psylla and the apple 
aphids (lice), the new law in grading and packing, and 





some of the pests which scar and deform apples. 

The pear psylla can be lessened by picking the rough 
bark off from the trunk and the branches of pear trees, 
being careful in removing this bark not to disturb the 
inner bark or mar the trees. The psylla harbors under 
the bark in winter. : : 

Prof. Parrott is confident that the new law on ing 
apples in New York state, requiring more careful atten- 
tion and greater discrimination, will bring about good 
results to the orchardists, but he predicts that many 
will have difficulty in deciding what is acceptable and 
what is not in the Standard A and B gr des. Itissome- 
times difficult to decide from the outer appearance of 
the apple what has occurred inside. For instance, the 
work of the codling moth can be distinguished by the 
insect entering at the calyx or blossom end and extend- 
ing to the core. The work of the canker worm is not 
so easily discerned before the apple is cut. The dimples 
occurring in apples m-y be caused by the red bug which 
punctures the apple in its early stages. In the attempt 
of the apple to heal this puncture a dimple is made in the 
fruit which injures its appearance. The summer cur- 
culio takes a small bite out of the apple, which causes a 
black scab or blemish having something the appearance 
of the attack of the codling moth, but this is nothing 
like so serious as the attack of the codling moth, as 
but slight injury is done to the apple, the black spot 
exten only one-eighth of an inch below the surface, 
and yet this is a blemish. The marks of the San Jose 
seale on the apple are reddish splashes, but these are 
often caused by the insects and yet are alike in appear- 


ance. 

The work of the red bug, Witog, Sone early in the 
season, often causes the apples to drop. If further in- 
formation is desired on the red bug, write the New York 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., for bulletin No. 
291. One pint of nicotine to one hundred gallons lime 
and sulphur is recommended as a remedy for the.red 
bug. 

Prof. Parrott mentioned a revival of the old fake 
by which thousands of orchardists have been deprived 
of their hard earned dollars by traveling peddlers selling 
chemicals to be injected into the holes bored into the 
trunks of trees. These venders have claimed that the 
sap of trees can be so impregnated with cyanide or some 
other poison as to destroy insects feeding upon the tree 
but this in nearly all instances results m failure and 
nothing of this kind should be encouraged. Hundreds 
of trees in eertain orchards have been destroyed -by 
poisons injected im holes bored in the trunks of the trees. 

George T. Powell remarked that those who have lcrge 
orchards sometimes have difficulty in not having time 
to do all the spraying at the proper date, therefore he 
practiced winter spraying so far as possible or advisable. 
This spraying must not be done during freezing weather. 
The spray to all branches of the trees must evaporate 
before it freezes in order to secure the best results. 


Prizes for Best Apples 


I was pleased to learn that W. L. Hutchins and A. L. 
Hutchins, both located near Green’s Fruit Farms, re- 
ceived prizes for the best boxes and barrels of King and 
Spy apples. Here is an indication that Green’s Fruit 
Farms are situated in a favorable location for the pro- 
duction of fine fruit. I confess that I have had fears in 
past years that we were too far from Lake Ontario 
to get the best results. Indeed I cannot overlook the 
fact that the nearer the orchards are located to Lake 
Ontario the safer they are from changes in temperature 
and from late spring frosts. Our orchards are located 
abeut-fifteen miles from Lake Ontario. 


Prof. L. H. Bailey’s Address 


L. H. Bailey of Ithaca, N. Y., took as his subject, 
“‘Shall We Have an Over-Production of Fruit?”? He 
said: 

“My memory may not go back so far or be so reliable 
as that of other men in this audience, and yet I seem to 
remember the question Iam now considering for a dis- 
tance of some forty years. I am not making th's observa- 
tion to qualify o 0d as capable of answe nog it, but 
only to let some of the younger and more anxious of my 
friends know that this question of over-production of 
fruit is older than they. I have not known the question 
to be answered by any person to the satisfaction of 
others; and yet we are still raising fruit and still worry- 
ing about the future. As one of the older men, I am 
glad to”pass on the question to the keener folk of the 
new generation; and Ido not doubt that they will pass it 
down to others. Perhaps by the time men cease grow- 
ing fruit altogether, the question will be definitely 
settled. 

Unfortunately we have no comparable figures of in- 
crease or decrease of standing apple orchards for North 
America, or for the United States alone, for any series 
of years. The United States census of 1890 reported 
120,152,795 “bearing trees;’’ the census of 1900 reported 
201,794,764 ‘‘trees of the bearing age;” the census of 
1910 reported 151,322,840 “‘trees of bearing age,’’ and 
65,791,848 ‘‘trees not of bearing age.” ese figures 
would appear to indicate, therefore, that the number of 
apple trees of bearing age had increased about 70 per 
cent. from 1890 to 1900, and decreased about 25 per cent. 
from 1900 to 1910. However, the census questions were 
undoubtedly diffarently interpeted from year to year, 
and it is therefc -e unsafe to draw very definite con- 
clusions from them. In view of my rather remote 
touch with statistical methods, I have secured the aid 
of Nat C. Murray, assistant statistician ‘of the bureau 
of crop esi’mates of the United States department of 
pole: Pawel who has compiled for me many useful 
figures (not all of which I have been able to use in this 
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paper) and has suggested conclusions from his own 
experience. Mr. Murray thinks that the actual increase 
from 1890 to 1900 was certainly less than 70 per cent., 
and the decrease from 1900 to 1910 (if there was any 
decrease) was not so much as 25 per cent. The census 
report of 1910 calls attention to the fact that the figures 
of 1960 and 1910 are not strictly comparable, and there- 
fore no comparisons were drawn. 


Decrease in Supply of Apples 


The reports of yields of apples show a decrease of 
nearly 17 per cent. in 1910 as compared with 1900; and 
this tends to corroborate the general decline; but these 
figures are of course founded on the cropsof two particu- 
lar years, 1899 and 1909, and we do not know just how 
far these years are comparable as to yields. From sup- 
plementary calculations, Mr. Murray finds indications 
that there was a decrease in the bearing capacity of 
apple trees from 1899 to 1909 of about 12 per cent.; but 
he adds that he does not personally think the decrease 
to have been more than probably 7 per cent. or 8 percent. 
If we use the census figures for 1899 and 1909, and then 
interpolate the inter-census years to date by the esti- 
mates of the crop reporters, we shall have sixteen years 
of apple production for comparison. We find the small- 
est total production in this period in 1907, (119,560,000 
bushels), and the largest in 1914 (258,900,000 bushels) ; 
but the production for 1913 is not as large as that for 
1899, 1900, 1902, 1903, or 1904. If we divide this sixteen- 
year period into two po of eight years (1899-1906, 
and 1907-1914), we find that the average yearly produc- 
tion for the first period considerably exceeds that for 
the second period. The great crop of 1914 does not 
appear to be the result of the extensive plantings in the 
newer regions, inasmuch as it was produced throughout 














The Old Way and the New 
The old way has been for the city man, the villager, and sometimes 
the owner of farms, to buy an apple at the fruit stand and pay five 
cents for it. This man has formerly co.s:dered himself an apple 
eater. The new way is to plant fruit trees and vises in your fruit 
garden near your dwelling, where you are tempted to eat fruit morn- 
Ing, noon and night, thus promoting your he.ith and the health and 
welfare of your family. It is surprising how m it can be grown 
100 ft. or 50 , 4 150 ft. Iwas shown such a fruit 
garden on a small city lot near the office of Green's Fruit Grower, 
where the large ‘family secured more apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
grapes, raspberries, blackberries and strawberries than they could 
consume, having some for sale or to give away to the neighbors. 








most of the United States, being specially large in the 
Northeastern states. There is good evidence, therefore, 
to show that whatever may be the uneertainties in the 
making of comparisons, the apple production of the 
country, as measured by statistics, has not increased in 
recent years. 

We have seen that the census of 1910 reports a total of 
about 66,000,000 apple trees in the United States of non- 
bearing age, as against 151,000,000 of bearing age; in 
other words, the new plantings represented by all trees 
not of bearing age are only about two-fifths of the total 
standing trees. Allowing twenty years as the average 
bearing life of a tree, 7,550,000 new trees, as Murray 
points out, would be required yearly to keep a constant 
number of 151,000,000 trees in bearing; and allowing 
seven years a8 an average age at which a tree may be 
said to be of bearing age, 66,000,000 non-bearing trees 
at any one time would provide for about 9,430,000 trees 
coming into. bearing annually, or an excess of about 
1,880,000 trees annually, which would indicate an ex- 
pansion in planting of about 114 per cent. yearly. 


Ohio Apples 


In Ohio, which is one of the major apple states, the 
assessors estimate the area devoted to apples and also 
the production. While there is a general increase in acre- 
age rom 1903 to1911; yet the aereage for 1911 is consider- 

ly less than that reported for 1900 and 1901. Theyields 
are very various, and do not correspond with the esti- 
mated acreage. The largest yield, 12} million bushels 
is in 1911; other very large yields were in 1906, 1904, an 
1900; while the smallest yield, under 2} million bu hels, 
_— in 1907, with othe. very small yields in 1905 and 


~ 






Such statistics as I have been able to secure of app 
production in western Europe do not indicate expansgi 
of the panting. Whether the present war will influene 
this planting we can only conjecture, but it probab) 
will not stimulate the setting of fruit trees, and it 
likely to lessen sch work for the present. Brief gt 
tistics for Great Britain and France are given in Table 
E and F. The production in the latter country exhibit 
the widest variation, but apparently so far as the 
figures show, it is not an expanding variation. It j 
probable that the international distribution in Euro, 
will be impeded for years to come, and that exterigy 
countries will supply much of the extra demand. 

Latterly we have heard much of the apple produe 
of the Australian-New and region. © product of 
these lands reaches the European market largely oy 
of our season, and an important part of their yield 
supply. the South American market. They show a go 
expansion; and a similar exhibit would be made by 
New Zealand. I think that all this, however, does ng 
influence to any considerable extent the — 
over-production that we are considering here. 
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Pennsylvania 
Horticulturis 


Reported for Green's Fruit Grower by 
CYRUS T. FOX 


HE fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Sts 
Horticultural Association of Pennsylvania, he 
at Wilkes-Barre, on January 19, 20 and 21, y 
ASI not as well attended as in former years. Th 
pees reason for this is that it was held in 

section of the state in which there are few members of the 
association, and there was such a lack of interest th 
but few members were secured. The fruit show was the 
finest in years, but less than 1,000 persons paid the 
small admission price of 10 cents to see it. The Wilkes 
Barre Chamber of Commerce went to considerable ex. 
se on the association’s account, and provided the 
utiful Irem Temple as the meeting place. 

Instructors of the Pennsylvania State College wer 
the principal speakers. They are always interesting, but 
the members desire more practical talks. An exception 
may be made as to Dr. J. P. Stewart, who has bee 
conducting a series of experiments in fruit culture the 
past seven years, at the college and experiment stations 
embracing the subjects of cultivation, fertilization, 
inter-cropping and cover crops. His talk on his line 
of work, illustrated by his charts, was exceedingly in- 
structive. It took the place of the usual report of the 
General Fruit Committee, of which Dr. Stewart is the 
chairman. 

There were some lecturers present from other states, 
and they were heartily greeted. These were Proi. 
Knapp, of Cornell University; Prof. Paddock, of the 
Ohio University; 8. H. Fulton of West Virginia; and L. 
Willard Minch, a New Jersey market gardener. 

Professor Knap spoke on the eaingene acking of 
eastern apples and the irfluence of the New York apple 
grading and branding law, which he thought has proven 
a decided benefit to the New York apple grower. 

As the result of his remarks it was decided to take the 
necess steps to secure the passage of a similar law 
by the Pennsylvania legislature now in session. 

Professor Paddock illustrated the pruning of apple 
trees, using lantern slides for the purpose. Mr. Fulton 
showed the orchard methods of West Virginia grow 
and Mr. Minch urged greater care in preparing orch 
and garden products for market. ; 

President Tyson, in his address, called attention t 
legislation that is desired, viz., a grading and branding 
law, amendment of the weights and measures act, and 
the adoption of an employer’s liability law that will not 
a a hardship on the farmer, fruit grower and gai 

ener. 

These points were covered by the resolutions adopted, 
as, also, the endorsement of the importance and value ta 
the farmers and fruit growers of the state constabulary, 
and an expression as to the necessity of liberal appropri 
ations for the continuance of the work of the Deps 
ment of Agriculture, the State College and Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Better provision for the horti 
cultural interests in the agricultural appropriation was 
suggested. 

disappointment was the absence of Dr. H. A. Surface 
State Zoologist, who was detained at Harrisburg by his 
official duties. Dr. Surface regretted his inability to be 
present, and forwarded his answers to the 30 queria 
mentioned in the ‘‘Question Box’”’ on the program, which 
were read by his personal representative, Mr. Fox. 

Professor Orton, of State ollege, gave some valuable 
informution on the subject of “nursery quarantine, 
and was followed by Mr. Fox, who showed the syste 
of nursery inspection as practiced in Pennsylvania by 
Chief Inspector E. B. Engle, of Harrisburg, and his 
assistants. 

Professor M. G. Kains, of State College, in a lucid 
manner, showed how to solve the “Low Grade Fruit 
Problem,” by souverees seconds into a number of com 
mercial artieles, including apple butter, mince meat and 
marmalade. . 

There was an absence of the older members of the 
association. The writer, who joined in 1870, was the 
oldest in attendance according to years of membership. 

The city of Reading was chosen for the meeting 1 
January, 1916. : r 
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Renewing Old and Young 
Apple Trees by Means. 
of Grafting 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—There are many 






exhibit ethods of top-working trees, that is, different cuts, 
ae i. se., but the one which seems to have proved itself most 
ion. It successful on bearing trees, is known as the “Coburn 
in Europ Method.” - 


One of the most essential points to consider in this 
ad. work is the time to doit. It should be done in February 


le prody or March, not later than the latter month. If your 
product work is prolonged until the latter part of March, when 
argely ow vegetation begins, your degree of success will depend 
r yleld wij altogether on the season. It is rather uncomfortable to. 
LOW A Z0¢ do this work in February, on cold frosty mornings, 
> made} owing to the fact that the grafting wax must be kept 
r, does p warm or at-an even temperature in order that it may be 
roblem applied nicely and properly to the wounds. Then, if 
ere. delayed until pleasant weather, after the sap has begun 


to circulate freely through the branches of the tree, 


only a small - cent of the grafts will grow. 
Trees can be successfully changed from the time of 
planting to fifteen or even twenty years of age, but it 


is hardly practical in a commercial way after the trees 
have grown so old. 

Again we find that weak, unhealthy trees are benefited 
by this work, due to the fact that it checks growth in 
such a way that the trees become more vigorous by the 


ist } 












t by time the grafts have reached bearing age, and thus pro- 
longs life ard proves to be a profitable tree. 

The work is accomplished by removing all limbs close 
the Stat to the body of the tree; exeept one, two, or on extremely 
ania, he large trees possibly three main branches. The limbs 
nd 21, was should be sawed off square, and as near the body of the 
hal bss tree and ground as possible. «-The limbs retained should 
eae 4@B be left in the center or on the southwest side, which 
bers of thi aords some shade, and their principal work is to main- 
erest thai tain the circulation of sap above wounds—these limbs 
w was the@ ore commonly called “‘sap pullers.” It is of great 
reid i importance to reserve these branches for the purpose 

e Wilkes of drawing sap.higher than the grafts in order that the 
erable ex To 


healing process may go on as rapidly as possible. 
remove all limbs, 8 at the same time get the proper 
growth of grafts, would cause a rush of sap to the wound 


vided 


Le: 


lege wert and the graft would likel ow so fast as to be easily 
sting, but blown off; this is partic y true of buds. This also 
amie applies to the nature and constitution of man. He will 
fee, been recover much quicker with the loss of one limb than ail 
uture thell ot the same time. Larger trees are more susceptible to 
Stations adverse conditions and more liable to die than are young 
tilization, ees, 


n his ling 
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All limbs may be grafted from one inch up to limbs 
having diameter of two to four inches. One graft is all 
that is needed to each limb; however on large limbs I 
would advise using two to three and often four grafts. 
This acts as a protection from birds, wind, etc., and helps 













er states MM to heal the wound. More or less damage is done by 
= ie birds lighting on stub when the graft is quite small; and 
be the by using two or three grafts, you have better assurance 
a; and Lie of one good graft to each limb. 
acki of Again when scions are grown to about one foot in length 
. ing wi ‘hey are sometimes blown off by the heavy winds. 
== 0 After the first season, cut off all to one graft on each 
4S Provel ME stub. As soon as the sap starts after the young grafts 
take the have been placed, numerous water sprouts shoot up all 
ilar la over the body and even down close to the graft, then it 
nar “WEE is hard to detect the graft from the water sprouts if 
$0 f allowed to grow the entire season. These water sprouts 
bd F. ps should be rubbed off by hand when three to six inches 
Fe ule in length, and if you find that your stand of grafts be 
gr chal poor, or find a place where one has been broken, it is 
5 ore, well to leave the water sprout as near the end of stub 
tion tl as possible and, in places where you think there are not 
” 100 sufiicient grafts, allow a water sprout to grow, and when 
ae ana about the size of a lead pencil, go through and bud each 


water sprout. The best time for this work to be done 
is during the month of August. By following the fore- 
going principles, the entire tree is practically changed in 
one season. 

_The following spring when your grafts are from six to 
eighteen inches in length, and in many cases have 
known them-to make a tree foot growth in one season, 
it is well to leave the limbs which we call ‘‘sap pullers, 
during the first season. Sometimes these limbs may be 
sawed out entirely. This should be taken into consider- 
ation when they are left in the tree. Leave those lintbs 
whieh you think should be sawed out and remove them 
the following spring, or if they are such limbs as may be 
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oi ty needed the same process of grafting can be used on them 
hd te hell °° as used the spring before on the other part of trees. 
) quell . If close attention is given these limbs left first season, 
m, which ‘tis rarely necessary to graft it the following season. 
‘Ox. A “V" shape cut is made with saw and grafting knife 
valuable@ or the ordinary pocket knife can be used to smooth the 
antine,” cut made by saw, and then place firmly in the cut, being 
e systeomm Careful to see the two barks cross. It is better that they 
vania cross than-to have them perfectly smooth, as the bark 
and on the young s¢eions is much thinner than that. on the 

old tree. The two tissues may not meet, which will re- 
a lucid sult in a dead After your grafts or scions have 
le Fruit@™ been firmly placed in cut, cover carefully with grafting 
of com-@ Wax, made as follows: 





Resin, 4 Ibs.; beeswax, 2 lbs.; tallotx, 11b.;—or resin, 
6 lbs.; beeswax, 2 Ibs.; 1 pint of linseed oil. 

Sometimes paraffin is substituted, but beeswax is 
the more preferable. Melt your resin, beeswax and 
tallow in a bucket or other receptacle, and when it has 
been sufficiently dissolved and reaches the boiling 
‘ ‘Btate, remove from fire and pour the entire mass into a 





leat and: 
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bucket of cold water, then work asyou would candy until 
the different ingredients have been well assimilated. 

It is advisable to: go over the work once-each week. 
and see that all wax remains intact, and in such condi- 
tion as will prevent water from entering into crevice or 
wound. Trees thus treated should be well cultivated 
first season, after top-working. While we believe in 
thorough cultivation im. all orchards, it is Y -mage pred 
essential in blocks top-worked.—J. F. Riddle, Kansas. 


The New National 
Beverage, and How 
| It Is Made 


Written for.Green’s Fruit Grower by 
CALVIN FORBES 


grape and its fermented wine product have 
been in use since the early history of mankind. 
The manufacture of unfermented grape 
juice is of comparatively recent date. Not- 
* withstanding the enormous quantity that is 
manufactured at the present time, very few people have 
any conception of its uses or the extent that it is now 
produced. 

There are many large grape juice factories in south- 
western Michigan and it may be interesting to go with 
me through one. 

A four story building 113 x 317 feet, built entirely of 
cement and brick, of such construction that it is fire 
proof, is the place that we will visit, used in the making 
of grape juice. 
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CALVIN FORBES 


The grapes are mostly raised within a radius of eight 
or nine miles. They are drawn to the factory by the 
farmers who produce them. In case of a shortage of a 
crop in the immediate vicinity the grapes are shipped in 

ycars. . “ad as 

In the season for juice making, long rows of farm teams 
attached to heavily loaded wagons containing the ripe 
fruit, are drawn up before the factory buildings. _Some- 
times the line ets, eg turn. to,unload extends for 
a quarter of a mile. The grapes, as a rule, of the Con- 
cord variety, are taken from the wagons and placed 
upon trucks and run to the elevating conveyors. These 
take-them to the upper story of the building where 
they are run through an immense machine that stems, 
grinds and sterilizes them. The grape pulp is then 
dropped into a line of cars on the next floor. Each car 
or receptacle forms a cheese ready for the huge press. 
Each car takes its turn under the press where the pulp 
and delicious juice part company forever. 

From the press the juice is carried in aluminum pipes 
to the cellars where it is deposited in five gallon carboys 
to remain for a number of weeks, or perhaps months. 

About the first of January the bottling process begins, 
and the juice that has been standing in the glass carboys 
is drawn off by means of syphons. Any sediment that 
has gathered on the bottom of the carboy is allowed-to 
remain there undisturbed. 

The juice is then conveyed through pipes to the bot- 
tling machines. 

The boxes of empty bottles come from distant parts 
of the building by means of live rollers. They are 
a at the bottling machine where one boy quickly 
and accurately turns the bottles top down over a system 
of small pipes kept constantly in motion. The bottles 
move on through a boiler. -In‘passing the pipes extend- 
ing into the bottles are opened andthe insides as well 
as the outsides of the bottles are thoroughly rinsed and 
sterilized: : As the bottles emerge from this hot shower 
bath, another boy catches them and places them in 
another receptacle and they move upward and around 
through the machine. In their journey through the 
filling machine, every bottle is uniformly filled with- 
out: stopping to see how it happened. ot a bottle 
escapes the’ downward motion of a machine that cer- 
tainly is a ‘‘corker.” Every bottle that passes that 
way is corked, capped and sent on its way io racks that 
pass through a steam heated oven. There they are 
again sterilized. As they leave these racks, they pass 
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through-a labelling machire where they are dressed in 
a suit that appeals to the eye. Not to the taste. 
After g, the product is finished and is packed 


in boxes of varying sizes to await orders for shipping. 

When we know that this one factory made 400,000 

gallons of unfermented grape juice last season, we at 
once begin to wonder where all of this great volume 
goes. Theworldisitsmarket. There are few countries 
on this earth that do not taste the delicious grape juice 
of south-western Michigan. Why should they not? 
By the most scientific tests, it has been proven to be the 
most health-giving blood-making beverage known. 
_ To exhibit how the demand for unfermented grape 
juice is increasing, we = show this one factory made 
in 1909, 40,000 gallons. four years the product was 
increased to 400,000 gallons. To supply this one factory, 
3,500 tons of Concord grapes were used. 

Think of a continuous line of teams heavily loaded 
with that luscious fruit, twenty miles long: That is 
what creating this amount of grape a would mean. 
This one factory has a capacity of consuming three 
hundred tons of grapes per yf Its actual daily work 
was about two hundred and fifty tons per day during 
the last season. 

The greater part of this grape juice is sold directly 
to the dealer through the work of the traveling salesmen. 
Traffic in grape juice is not confined to any one line of 
trade. Grocers, druggists and the hotels are the largest 
distributors. A very large amount is consumed by 
private families, and.the demand from that source is 
rapidly increasing. 

Grape juice is not-only a drink, it isa food. In the 
home it is used in many ways. It is good in sickness, 
and in health. I+ is used in the makeup of many health- 
ful and appetizing desserts. It is believed that unfer- 
mented grape juice will soon become the national bever- 
age. That in time it will solve the great question of in- 
temperance. Be that as it may, it is hoped that its use 
will increase until in a large measure it supplants the 
harmful drinks, both drugged and intoxicating, now so 
largely consumed. 





o-oo 


Hints on Dehorning and 
Pruning Trees 


There is much talk nowadays about dehorning trees. 
This practice, as it is usually carried on, is abominable 
and is a sure way of creating conditions favorable to 
disease and insects, says Farmer’s Guide. No apple 
orchard can ever ‘‘come: back,” after a treatment such 
a8 some are subjected to. Dehorning not only breaks 
up the equilibrum between the roots and the top of 


’ the tree and leaves large open wounds and stubs that 


can never heal, but in time will give entrance to heart 
rot and othér fungous diseases that will greatly injure the 
remaining parts. There is one exception to the above 
statements, which are made especially concerning apple 
trees. A peach tree, after it has been winter killed, may - 
be cut back to stubs a foot or two long, and if the ends 
are painted and if the roots are in a good condition a 
— Fg will grow to take the place of the one that was 
illed. 

A cut should never be made in the top of a tree unless 
it be made in a crotch, i. e., at.the point of union between 
the branch and twig or limb and branch. The outer 
ends should be cut off as close as possible to the limb 
that is to be left. If pruners are used to take out parts 
of last year’s growth, see to it that the cut is made ona 
slant directly outside of a bud that is pointing in the 
desired. direction. When trees have been sprayed to 
control the San Jose scale it is best to reduce the amount 
of infested: wood surface and favor the growth of new 
wood, at the same time giving more nourishment to 
those limbs and branches that have been deprived 
when the scales were alive. 

When the equilibrium of the tree is disturbed it sends 
out water sprouts which usually make an enermous 
growth during the growing season. If these are cut off 
and stubs are left, they will send out lateral shoots and 
soon the top will become so thick that it will produce no 
fruit: It is a good rule to cut out all water sprouts or 
suckers, as they are sometimes called, as close to the 
main trunk as possible. If a limb or branch is needed 
where a water sprout has started, it may be left. Re- 
member that if suckers are removed during the summer, 
the tree will regain its equilibrium the same season. 

It is an established fact that a tree will always cling 
to its original habit of growth. If it has a tendency to 
grow in a tall, upright form, no amount‘of pruning can 
change this tendency, even though it may for a time 
seem to produce a better shaped top. This being the 
case, it is evident that proper pruning must take into 
consideration the habit of growth of any tree. All 
pruning should be done so that the tree may continue 
in its natural habits, yet to do so with the minor faults 
corrected. For example, Yellow Transparent apple 
trees will persist in making an upward growth, thick in 
the center. This should be corrected by thinning out 
the middle of the top and eutting the outer branches 
back to the bud or branch that points out and down- 
ward. ‘In this way this type of tree may be made to 
conform to the desired vase shape, even though its ten- 
dency is still towards a thick, upright growth. 

o—o—0 

Rising Prices for Farms:—Out in Iowa farm land has 
risen to $200 or $300 an acre. 

They talk of narrowing country roads from 60 feet 
down to 40, so that millions may be added ‘to the out- 
put of wheat, corn and oats as expressed in dollars. 

The state:of things has produced a conservator of © 
new sort. 
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A Physician’s Retired 
Life in an Orchard 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
JOHN E. TAYLOR 


VERYBODY in some way or other looks ahead 
for “the rainy day”’ or for the time when he can 
retire from the active business. Dr. H. C 
fees a) Taggart, of Maine, has made preparations for 
— that time by setting out a young orchard, hav- 
ing purchased a small farm about three miles from the 
place cf his business. He is one of the prominent 
physicians of his county and for many years has been 
thinking over what he would like to do when he got ready 
to give up the strenuous work of his profession. He 
finally decided that an orchard was a‘good thing to have 
at such a time, and would be a source of income at the 
same time. 











Trees Combining Usefulness with Beauty and Shade 


Our artist has not placed the fruit trees in the above cut as sur 
editor would have liked to place them. His main thought has been 
to represeat fruit trees growing about the home of the farmer, the 
villager or the city man, but usually such fruit trees, vines and plants 
should be planted at the rear of the house in the fruit — proper. 
If the truit trees are planted at the front or side of the house, they 
should be plated something as a windbreak or as what we have 
called the be.ge row system, containing dwarf pear trees, cherry 
trees, peach trees, apple or — fruit trees, three to six feet apart on 
the border, where they will b>ar fruit many years before they become 
crowded. But if the branches are cut back severely each year, cut- 
ting off most of the new growth, th» trees can be ket dwarfed for 
almost a lifetime. I have planted these hedge rows of fruit trees on 
city lots and have succeeded even with peach trees, which are the 
least desirable of any fruit tree for this purpose. These peach tre>s 
plant>d not over three feet apart bore an abundance of fruit for 
many years. 





About five years ago, he bought the farm on a high 
elevation overlooking one of the.big rivers of the state 
and the village where he has practised his profession all 
his life. The farm was not much good when he bought 
it as far as the cultivation was concerned. It was 
somewhat rem | and had not been cared for. The first 
thing that he did was to build a cottage, and that sum- 
mer he and his family began to spend. their time there. 
He had made preparations for his orchard, and the spring 
that he bought the farm he ‘set out 500’Ben Davis’ 
apple trees. 

He did not expect to retire from his profession then, 
but he was looking ahead. He has already derived a 

eat deal of pleasure from the orchard, though the trees 

ave not produced any fruit yet. He does however get 
much benefit in so crops that he plants each 
year between the trees. One year he planted potatoes 
and he got age. from the crop to pay for the work of 
orchard. He mted another year, corn, and the 
orchard is thrifty and but less than a half dozen trees 
have died. 

Expert orchardists tell him that he has one of the 
finest young orchards in the county and that in about 
three years he can expect to derive an income to exceed 
any investment that he could have made. 

The doctor is looking ahead to the time when he will 
retire from his profession and spend his entire time at 
his farm with his orchard. 


Fertilizing the Orchard 


Dr. G. M. Twitchell, former president of the Maine 
Pomological Association, after many years of experience 
and success in fruit growing has ccme to believe that 
too much pains cannot be used in fertilizing the orchard. 
He has used the following formula, and his experience 
with it justifies a hearty endorserrent for grain, grass 
and fruit trees: Nitrate of soda, 400 pounds; bone 
meal, fine, 300 pounds; meat t e, 300 pounds; 
muriate oi potash, 300 pounas; basic slag, 700 pounds; 
a 4-93-73 fertilizer. 

For trees in bearing, 8 to 12 pounds sowed broadcast 
on the sod. 

For young trees, 2 to 4 pounds worked into the soil 
about tree just as leaves start. 

For top dressing grass field, 300 pounds per-acre in 

‘t when grass first starts and the same promptly 
“-st crop is housed. 





rs ¥ 


For seeding down, 800 to 1,200 pounds broadcast at 

last harrowing. 58s 
fg potatoes, substitute acid phosphate: for basic 
slag. 

This formula is given for the benefit of orchardists 
who plant between their trees, seeding down later. 
Dr. Twitchell plants potatoes in his orchard and’ then 
turns it into grass land, leaving spaces around the trees 
entirely free from sod, and each year, while the orchard 
is in grass land, he goes to each tree with an instrument 
to clean out any sods. 


Making a Map of the Orchard Farm 


It may not be common to make a map of a farm, but 
the value can be best appreciated by one who has done 
it. 

R. T.. Patten of Eaton Mountain Farm, Somerset 
County, Maine, about five years ago bought a run-out 
farm and after he had completed his plans in regard to 
the upbuilding and had set out 1,000 apple trees, he had 
an expert engineer come and survey the farm. This 
was placed on a map. 

It showed every apple tree on the farm and with the 
use of the map, the owner can keep run of each tree as 
to its growth, etc. : 

The map shows the fences, brooks, woods, buildings, 
crop divisions, roads, pasture, etc. These are all put 
into relative positions and one ean see at a glance the 
position. 

It would be worth the while of every farmer to make a 
complete map of his farm. 








Keeping the Farm 
Accounts 


It is not knowledge we lack, it is application. 

Keeping accounts does not take time, it saves time, 
which is money. But keeping accounts without proper 
system means more books, more writing and unnecessar: 
figures, and yet does not give clearly the showing made 
by each department. 

It takes but a few seconds to make an entry now; dis- 
putes cannot arise if it is done. It is a matter of habit 
anly, soon becomes automatic, and keeps customers 
satisfied, which is the cheapest advertising. 

Knowledge of losses avail you nothing without prompt 
application of the remedies. To judge the efficiency of 
the remedy, you must have figures to show the results 
in different methods of handling each department. 

Neatly printed billheads and letterheads, on good 
quality paper, are an incentive to make out bills and 
correspond. Your personality is conveyed by the qual- 
ity of your stationery and neatness of the heading. 

If you cannot answer inquiries the day received, ac- 
knowledge them, stating when you will give the desired 
information. 

Bills and statements should be sent out regularly, 
whether due or not. 

Working capital means money on hand and in the 
bank. Confine your business to the working capital 
at your disposal. 

Fix a credit limit at below one-half your working 
capital and keep the total owed you by all customers 
within that amount. Sosureas you trust out an amount 
in excess of your ready money, percentage. of. profits 
will decrease. Failures. often occur from just this 
reason. 

Anticipate large future payments by installments set 
aside regularly from the time they were contracted. 

Note the difference between elapsed time and actual 
time necessary to do a certain piece of work. It is loss 
in dollars and cents. Farm labor can be and should be 
accomplished on schedule time. ; 

Skilled help turns out most work with least fatigue. 
a most successful men never hurry. They plan 

ead. 

Chores are not boys’ work. Scientific balanced ration 
feeding means cheaper and full capacity production, 
materially reducing costs. 

Results depend no more on what yeu are doing than 
on things you are not doing or doing wrong. 

The kind of farming and breed of stock you like best 
will pay you the est profits. It is not necessary to 
practice the kind followed by the majority. 

Convince yourself by proper accounting methods 
where your mistakes were, take a new lease on life and 
the old farm, and you will be surprised at the opportuni- 
ties so long overlaoked because they were near by. . 

In no other trade in this ee has the student 
the advantages of the farmer. owledge is your for 
the asking, either of the Department at Washington, 
D. C., or State colleges, or Commissioner of Agriculture: 
- Any man, however successful, who doesn’t keep 
records and take account of stock frequently, can be 
shown where he is losing money. He may show a large 
yearly profit, but in some department, were records 

ept, a loss would be shown that was greatly reducing 
his legitimate profit. Well kept accounts showin 
knowledge of details of your business, constitute one o 
the strongest arguments you can aig me to the banker 
when in need of more capital.—F. H. Sweet, Va. 

Note.—Green’s Fruit Grower offers one year’s sub- 
scription and “Farm Record Book”’ as a premium for 
fifty cents. 
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Easy Methods of Fruitg !:43; 
7 _#@ severe one 
Growing ee erate 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—The novice, whoge what by tl 
mind is set on strawberry growing, gets the life almog, # sP™2s bf 
scared out of him by the time he has digested the numer. and the bu 
ous guides as to how the plants ambuld or should not be 2 single pl 
set, matted row methods and single hill fads, cultiva. There m 
tion and fertilization. He is liableto fire the books and @ quire wint 
catalogucs out of the window and remark with a sigh ate theses 
‘This. strawberry business is too much for me,”’ and re. # ricties like 
turn to his little vegetable patch, when, as as matter of King and 
fact, few vegetables are as easily grown as this rub from Main 
fruit, one of the first to charm the eye and tickle the # without tl! 
palate in the days of June. many writ 
A cherry, peach, apple.or pear ‘tree: needs but little roper mul 
encouragement in order to make a sturdy growth. The gm 10g 20 enti 
story is told of a man who trimmed most of the roots Mm than there 
from his one year old apple trees, chopped off the tops # 2 '°W of a 
and planted them with a crowbar. Of course the trees I hope I 
grew. Currants and gooseberries, two of the hardiegt heart and 
and most highly esteemed northern bush fruits, will arden or 
grow even amid the most discouraging surroundings one 60, al 
and will amply repay the grower even for the mos} doing by 1 
ordinary care and attention. They ns, to life witha writers reg 
tenacity that is remarkable. Try to kill off a currant Pifer, Pa. 


or gooseberry bush by any other method than the 
forceful one of rooting it out with a hee, and one hag 
some task before him. . These instances are cited merely 
to show that our ordinary bush fruits and fruit trees are 
far from being tender plants that have to be coaxed and 
nursed along. 

The writer of this article is-very partial to one of the 
finest and most profitable of bush fruits—the raspberry, 


Add 
6G, 


yet authorities on the culture of this fruit suggest t Wr 

most exacting and arduous. methods of cultivation in 

order to secure, as the impression must be gained from 

their writings, a satisfactory crop of berries. The de A great x 

tails of winter protection, suggested by a recent con- a productiv 

tributor to Green’s Fruit Grower, would be sufficient J cially true 

to make the stoutest heart quail. known as f. 
I have grown raspberries of many blackcap and red Mother N 

varieties in the mountainous districts of Pennsylvania @ increasing t 


where winter temperatures frequently drop to 10 and @ jittle crack: 














20 degrees below zero and have never sustained losses HH freezes a t 
of more than a trivial nature. The raspberry is one of @ causing the 
the hardiest northern fruits grown, yet we are told # carried on { 
almost invariably by writers on the subject, that winter to a form’ 
protection is a necessity and that in order to save-the # then in a co: 
plants, a most painstaking and arduous task faces the HM food. This 
grower when winter sets in. He must remove the earth @ from the rox 

rapid on the 

slope, simp] 
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represented Green’s Fruit 


In the above illustration our artist has 
Grower in its Hints and Helps introducing MeIntosh Red apples 
he heat of the 


the head of the family. T 


p man who represents the 
family does not seem to exteud his hand very cordially to Mr. Mcla- 













tosh, which illusirates the fact that the average citizen is slow @ Get ready 1 
welsoming a new variety of fruit. McIntosh is not a very new Ey 
variety. It has been well tested in many parts of this great country, very hon 
where it is almost universally a success, but it is new to many garden. 
and yet probably is looked upon somewhat with suspicion, si ply A h I 
cause it is comparatively new. But the public should be willing t Are the ra 
welcome wa ro with enthusiasm valuable new fruits or promis The lime- 
ing new fruits, for the reason that one new improved apple or peat, Feb 
peach, strawberry or raspberry, may add mil ions upon millions to ebruary anc 
the wealth of this country and in addition add to the welfare ané Trees badl 
mapenness of millions of Beople. through larger yields or more beautr Dtne den 
ful color or more tender and delicious quality. Wice during 
An ideal sy 
aris dry anc 
from one side of the plant, push them over, and cover # At any tim 
the vines with the earth, straw or some other mulch J and currants 
of sufficient thickness and weight to hold the brambles Of all the 





to the ground. To the person contemplating the plant- 
ing of even a half-acre of raspberries this yearly task 
would be sufficient to-discourage him from ever making 
the attempt to become a raspberry grower. a 

I have observed many raspberry plantations in dis- 
tricts even farther north than my own and have yet t0 
see the first one where this method was pursued, ig 
fruit journals allow the statéments to appear time after 
time without even the suggestion that it might be pox 
sible to winter a raspberry bush the same as a barberry 
or @ quince tree. doubt_very much whether this 
costly and arduous method of winter protection ™ 
practiced at Green’s farms. ae Ee 

My raspberries—and Iam growing the Cumberland, 
Gregg and Souhegan of the blackcaps, and the King an@ 
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pro- 
tection other than a coating of manure applied in/the 
fall and a few corn stalks or other heavy mulch. I have 
never lost a plant by freezing. Last, winter, a most 
severe one, I left two good sized rows without any cover- 
ing whatever. True the plants were heaved up some- 
what by the alternate thawings and freezings, but when 
spring opens I tramped the roots back in the ground 
and the bushes bore me enormous crops. I did not lose 
a single plant by freezing. 

There may be tender varieties of raspberries that re- 
quire winter protection, but the wise grower will elimin- 
ate these sorts and select the hardier one. I believe va- 
rieties like the Cumberland, Plum Farmer, Souhegan, 
King and: Cuthbert will thrive in any northern, climate 
from Maine to Washington without winter killing and 
without the methods of protection as advised by so 
many writers. Undoubtedly there is great merit in 

roper mulching, but there is no more necessity in spend- 
ing an entire fall ‘‘laying-down”’ a-raspberry plantation 
than there would be in pursuing the:same methods with 
arow of apple trees. 

I hope hundreds of Fruit Grower readers will take 
heart.and- plant a row or two of blackcaps through their 

arden or in their orchard, if they have not already 
one so, and that they will not be discouraged from so 
doing by the exacting rules and suggestions of many 
writers regarding their care and protection.—V. King 
Pifer, Pa. 
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Addition to Article on 
“Soil on Southern 
Hill Slopes” 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
LAWRENCE C. DAVIS 


A great many of the chemicals which go to make up 
a productive soil are abundant in rock. This is espe- 
cially true of limestone and that form of granite 
known as feldspar. 
Mother Nature is equipped with a powerful agency for 
increasing the fertility of the soil; water soaks into the 
little cracks and crevices of the exposed rocks; when it 
freezes a tremendous force is exercised upon them, 
causing them to crumble or decay. As this process is 
carried on from year to year, they are at last reduced 
to a form! commonly spoken of as soluble. They are 
then in a condition-to furnish a valuable supply of plant 
food. This process of releasing or unlocking plant food 
from the rocks where it has been stored for ages is more 
rapid on the southern slope of a hill than on a northern 
slope, simply because it freezes and thaws more often 
on a southern slope. 
We would naturally suppose that the southern slope 
would be more fertile, all other things being equal, but 
e trouble is with a great many southern slopes all 
er things are not equal. As has already been sug- 
ted by Mr. Flesner, the soil is often carried by pre- 
iling winds from the southern slope and drop on 
e opposite side of the crest; and then again the rich 


iit which Mother Nature has unlocked from the rocks 


n the southern slope is often carried away by water 

en the ground thaws out in the spring. On the 
southern slope it is allowed to run off quickly, while on 
the northern slope it thaws out more slowly and thus 
less fertility is carried away. 

A southern slope is especially in need of protection 
by a heavy grass crop. My advice would be, keep all 
hillsides in grass as much as possible—in the long run 
grass is the most profitable on a hillside. 

(Note by Editor.—The growth and decay of grass and 
weeds are a source of soil fertility. Since more grass and 
Weeds grow on southern slopes than.on northern slopes, 
this should be considered.—C. A. Green.) 
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Orchard Notes 


Get ready to do some grafting this year. 

Every home needs a strawberry bed as much as a 
garden. 

Are the rabbits and mice skinning your young trees? 

The lime-sulphur solutions are most effective in 
February and March. 

Trees badly infested with scale should be sprayed 
twice during the winter. : 

_An ideal spray day is a quiet, bright one, when the 
air is dry and cool, 





At any time during winter the pruning of gooseberries 


and currants may be proceeded with. 

Of all the year, now is the best time to return as 
manure a part of the fertility that has been taken from 
the soil the past year or years. 

Begin early in the life of the orchard trees to develo 
low-headed growths by pruning back the tops. Suc 
trees will occupy less orehard space, be less liable to 
damage by high winds, and be much easier to pick 
fruit Frou: than from those of high, spindling growth. 

Before spraying any kind of trees there should be 

orough pruning, for every limb cut off represents a 
saving of that much surface. Thick tops should be 
thinned out to admit the sun to all the fruit, and long 

bs shortened back. 





as when a wagon is being loaded, a loin-cloth, or sheet, 
should be thrown across the back and removed when 
actual work recommences, and the same plan should be 
followed until the cold breaks. 

Cows do not feel the cold so much as do horses, but, 
for all that, they do feel it. Perhaps one of the most 
noticeable features as regards cows during cold is the 
increased amount of food that the animals will eonsume, 






By the Open Fireplace 
We are all more or less sentimental. The person with- 

out sentiment is like a field barren of verdure on which 

there are no dewdrops orc flewing stream or flowers. 

The glare of the noonday sun does not lend sentiment 
to our thoughts or to the scene, but the moonlight does 
add something, likewise the big fireplace partially light- 
ing the room adds charming sentiment. 

If we have vivid imagination we see images in the 
brands of coals. Among these images are the 
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glowing 
faces of departed friends. 





In the dull glow of the fireplace, our thoughts revert 
back to the days of childhood and maturing years, and 
of manhood or of womanhood, or leap over the bounds 
of the future so that we may have a glance at the suc- 
cesses, or possible failures, of the coming years. 

What a pity that there are so many homes without 
open fireplaces, for they are both practical and aesthetic. 
Many homes have no means of ventilation such as the 
open fireplace provides. At all times the fireplace is a 
ventilator, but particulatly is it so when the fire is 
burning and a draft is flowing up the chimney. 

The building of open fireplaces is an art which the 
modern architect is often incapable of achieving. He 
is probably too stingy of space. He does not make the 
fireplace deep enough, and he makes the throat about 
the andirons #6@ contracted. In the old fashioned 
Sreplanes, whieh’ warmed our forefathers, and which 
still exist in many rural localities in the eastern states, 
there is a big recess where the coals burn and the throat 
of the chimney is large enough for even a fat man to 
crawl up and escape through the opening at the top 
upon the roof. 
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Bunch of Grapes Grown on 
HicKory Tree 


What is considered one of the most remarkable freaks 
ever produced in Worth County, Mo., was discovered 
when a fine bunch of wild grapes was found growing on 
a hickory tree. The vines were firmly attached to the 
hickory limb, where the grapes had grown to full 
maturity. The grapes had the same flavor as those 
grown on a nearby vine. 

I have known a gooseberry bush to grow in the crotch 
of a big elm tree.—C. A. G. 
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Stock Taking Cold 


The horse is very susceptible to cold; and the horses 
that are stabled when not being worked or exercised 
feel the changes of weather quite as readily as do those 
enjoying a more free life. All stables should be fairly 
lofty, because horses need plenty of fresh air, and this 
can only be properly given during intense cold when 
ventilation can be given above the heads of the animal 
so far as elevation is concerned, the position of the 
ventilators mattering little so long as they are at a good 
height and placed with judgment. The stable should 
feel cosy upon going in, but not stuffy, otherwise the 
horses will feel chilly upon coming out. 

When the horses are out at work they need little care, 
so long as they are actually employed, but if being rested, 
or doing. duty that involves periods of inaction, it then 
becomes necessary: to see that there is no chance given 
for achillto be caught. ‘If to stand for several minutes, 


Yes, Editors and Others 
May Publish Articles 
Clipped from Green’s 

Fruit Grower 


Letters are received asking permission to reprint 
articles appearing in Green’s Fruit Grower. In reply 
I will say that publishers are welcome.te clip and res 
publish, p-ovided they give Green’s Fruit Grower full 
credit. Our aim is to promote a general knowledge of 
fruit growing and to encourage judicious planting of 
both small and large fruits for home supply more par- 
ticularly than oa, tee 3 else. We consider the main 
object of a magazine like Green’s Fruit Grower is. té 
induce the rural resident, the villager, or even the city 
man with a small lot, to plant upon his place the raspe 
berry, blackberry, currant, grape, apple, peach, pear, 
plum, quince and cherry for a ho.. > supply to meet the 
wants of his own table, more pari:cularly than to ins 
duce commercial planting of orchards. There is not 
likely to be a scarcity of commercial orchards, for busi< 
ness men, men with capital, do not need arguments to 
persuade them to plant orchards. They see that for 
themselves. But there are hundreds of thousands of 
intelligent people in every township, eounty and state 
who have no home supply of the strawberry or even the 
apple. It is this class that we desire to reach and in- 
fluence, hence our offer permitting clippings from 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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The Pear and How to 
Grow It 
Bulletin by G..B. Bracket, U. S. Pomologist 


The pear has long been regarded as one of the most 
luscious of the many kinds of fruit brought under culti+ 
vation. The choice varieties excel most apples in rich, 
juicy texture and delicacy of flavor, and for both dessert 
and culinary purposes, either canned or in the fresh 
state, the pear is considered a great acquisition. With 
a proper selection of varieti2s and with careful handlin 
and storing of the fruit, its season of use may be extent 
from midsummer to late winter without resorting to 
artificial means of preservation. 

Pear trees are more difficult to maintain in a healthy, 
productive condition than appt trees and cannot be 
grown with the same degree of success over so wide an 
area of country. Such has been the uncertainty of 
success in growing pears in many parts of the United 
states that few farmers have the needed confidence to 

lant even the few trees necessary to provide fruit for 

ome use. This lack of confidence too*often leads to 
neglect, which in many instances becomes the prime 
cause of ultimate failure. 

The information in this bulletin is based on practical 
experience and should bring success to the planter in 
any locality where the pear flourishes. By followin 
these details the farmer will be enabled to grow enou 3 
choice fruit to supply his own family; and if he should 
wish to extend his planting for market: purposes, he will 
find a ready sale for hissurplus crop. With these objects 
in view, care should be given to the selection of varieties, 
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The Wagener Apple 


This variety is known for its early productiveness _ 
and lack of vigorous growth; the tree rarely attains any 
great size, says Michigan Farmer. For these reasons 
it is considered one of the best winter varieties to be 
used for filler purposes in the orchard. While it ig 
a variety which belongs to the Spy type of apple it 
is the antithesis of that variety in respect to growth, 
longevity, and early productiveness, and . needs just 
the opposite in the selection of soil conditions and 
treatment in pruning. 

On light soils this variety often makes stunted 
growth and overbears. Therefore it should be put on 
the heavier apple soils to encourage the production of 
wood growth instead of forming fruit spurs. Also, 
the pruning should consist more of cutting out the 
spurs which contain the fruit spurs. than the larger 
limbs. 

Well grown this variety is very good for both des- 
sert and culinary purposes. Its color and general 
appearance also make it appeal to the eye, which is 
an. important factor in marketing fruit. Probably 
because it is so freely set on account of its early 
productiveness, it brings a price about. that of the 
Baldwin and sometimes a shade lower.. The fact that 
it often bears fruit small in size undoubtedly has some- 
thing to do with the price received on the market. In 
storage it does not keep as well as many other vari- 
eties; February being about the limit in.cold storage. 
It is very likely to seald and after scalding it goeg 
down fast. 

















































































































































































Muck Land—This country seems to be 
awakening to the value of muck land. 
Whereas in former years these lands have 
been considered waste lands occupied by 
straggling trees, stumps, weeds and rub- 
bish of all kinds, now they are being 
cleared, drained and turned into the most 
profitable farm lands. Whereas formerly 
these muck lands were made no use of and 
were not considered of any particular 
value, now an acre of good muck land is as 

“valuable as four or five acres of upland. 
While the muck lands are valuable for 
farming purposes for growing corn, pota- 
toes, rye and hay, they are far more 
valuable for the production of celery, 
cabbage, onions and other garden crops. 
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Painting Fruit Trees 


I am surprised to find notable men from 
the experimental station and others 
recommending the painting of fruit trees. 
These men reason that the ingredients 
for the painting must be pure and that 
the oil must be raw linseed oil; but this 
is not sufficient, for it should be well 
known that there are few paints at the 
present date that arepure. It is scarcely 
possible to buy linseed oil either raw or 
boiled that is really pure. Such oil often 
has fish oi! mixed with it to adulterate it. 

I do not advise any reader of Green’s 
Fruit Grower to paint his fruit trees, 
or to apply paint to fruit trees, except 
further than to paint over the stubs where 

‘large branches have been removed. I am 
opposed to putting any kind of paint, 
tar or any similar substance upon the 
bodies or branches of fruit trees. It may 
be done in some instances without loss 
but then again it may result in killing 
every tree to which it is applied, as I have 
known to occur. 
SRE aise oe 
Lawrence Pear 

This is known as a late winter pear. 
I have just brought up from my fruit 
cellar a basket of Lawrence, December 
7th. These pears have ripened slowly in 
my fruit cellar. For two months they 
have assumed a beautiful golden color, 
looking as though they were fully ripe 
but they have not softened until the 
present date. Previous to this date I 
have been eating the Anjou pear, which 
is known as an early winter pear, so. you 
see that the Lawrence fits in well with the 
succession after Anjou. 

I consider Lawrence of higher flavor 
than the Anjous which I have grown this 
year, but bear in mind that next year I 
may change my mind in regard to the 
quality of these two popular winter 
varieties, for varieties do change in 
quality in different seasons. Lawrence 
is not quite so large — as the Anjou 
as ordinarily grown. The Lawrence re- 
sembles the Anjou somewhat in shape but 
is not quite so plump and round as the 
Anjou but is more pyriform. 

The Lawrence pear is not commonly 
met with in the markets of the great 
cities, nor is it commonly found in the 
orchards of the farmer and fruit grower. 
It is a good grower, throwing its branches 
upright. With us it does not bear fruit 
so early. as Anjou, Bartlett or Clapp’s. 
I consider no collection of pears complete 
without a few trees of the Lawrence. 
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Watch Your Fruit Trees for New or 
Strange Insect Pests 


In order to be a successful fruit grower 

ou must have some knowledge of well 
ncaa insects. You should know how 
the eggs of the tent caterpillar look so as 
to distinguish them from the eggs of other 
insects. This caterpillar lays its whitish 
eggs around a small branch, the eggs 
being glued together in a mass. If you 
find in your orchards a strange insect or 
strange looking eggs deposited upon the 
foliage er branches, or if you see the 
insect itself.and can not identify it, you 
should ‘send specimens of the insect or 
eggs to your state experiment station or 


furnishes perfect drainage. 


ways than one. 
beauty not only in the tree itself and its 
blossoms but more particularly in its 
beautifully tinted fruit. The yield of 
cherries is something marvelous, five to 
ten bushels often being taken from one 
By planting the different varieties 
you can have cherries to eat and to can 
a period of two months. 
individual who has fifty cents or less and 
ground on which to plant a cherry tree 
need never lack for this enticing fruit. 


to the agricultural department at Wash- 
By prompt action’ along these 
lines you may save not only 
orchard but those of your neighbors from 


A new insect called the brown tailed 
moth has secured a foothold in some of 
the eastern states. Its eg 7 , 
in a cluster on the under si 
The moth itself is pure white excepting 
its tail which is brown. Particles of its 
covering, the hairy portion, when it comes 
in contact with the skin of human beings 
makes aggravating sores and sometimes 
results in sickness. While it is possible 
for this insect to appear in other states, 
resent, but our readers 
should be informed in regard to its appear- 
ance and habits so as to identify it should 
it ever appear. 


The Fatal Letter 


Letters are common things. They are 
so numerous they tax the largest post 
offices and fill trainloads of cars daily. 
Many of these letters are trivial but some 
Think of the man who returns 
home after a long journey and finds a 
letter awaiting him stating that his wife 


it is not likely at 


quality and the trees have borne heavy All Birds Are Helpful to Farmers angi the farmer 


Fruit Growers BH phich large 


Not far from this group of old cherry Our state experimental station and th I have wi 
trees a deep well has been sunk but is now agricultural department at Washington im tiveness of 
stoned over and not used. This well are giving each year more attention igi expercnce ! 
Possibly this the study of birds in their relation to them experience 
old well has something to do with the pro- farmers and fruit growers. It is conceded im bank, going 
ductiveness and vigor of these old trees. now by every intelligent observer that aj™™ wife and | 
I have noticed that cherry trees do not of our birds are hel 
thrive at their best or 
fruit on soil that is poorly drained. 

The cherry is a remarkable fruit in more 224 not helpful, but more careful study @ keeper, cler! 

It is possessed of great has convinced us, who are interested ing to better tl 


pful. In past yearg: pepericnces 


roduce superior we considered the hawk, the owl, and them fear that 


sparrow and a few other birds predacioyg™™ man or wom 


irds, that even these outcasts of the bing MM experience 
family should be preserved. Therefore ] 

When a wise man who had spent much ge caution In t 
time in studying bird life in connection gm appe2™ t© 
to the destruction of insects stated thajgm charmed wi 
man could not long exist on the earth if In order 
the birds were entirely destroyed, owing should have 
to the fact that insects would ravage the! depends lar 
country and eat every green thing, mom Wile and chi 
people thought this statement was anim Willing to 
exaggeration, but now his words hays ge common goc 
proved to be true, for who can estimategm . | 2™ led 1 
the number of insects, which can only beg iect by hav 
measured in carloads or trainloads, con-qm than the u: 
sumed each day over this vast country by clerks, mang 
the birds? Then when you consider thay *4 others 
one insect may increase into thousands or with the ide 
tens of thousands in a few days, you haye mm °" the farm 
an appalling condition of things, if ougm ot Of whiel 
defenders the industrious birds, which [gg cept such 


have called our unpaid police force, a in the varic 
Spent » MOE make more r 











Here is the photograph of the pecan nut tree grove of Samuel H. J; 
trees nut growing in this country was in its infancy or scarcely dreamed 


women of the United States with their eati é I 
being unknown to most ericans, the same is true of pecans. 
only by the inferior wild specimens which are usually sold by our grocers. The improved pecan is t 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman has under his care 1000 acres devoted to a large pecan plantation in. Louisiana. 
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lames, of Louisiana, who is a pioneer nut grower. When he planted these | beautiful 

n f ed of. Recently twenty western editors visited this iste. Dr. Howard, Natio t how to place h 

Entomologist, said that these trees reminded him of some grand park in Europe. Mr. James supplies many of the wealthiest and most distinguished men and in the most : 

w Wilson having been his patron for — years. As hy the case with _— of apples, to get profita 
ulation néver ate a good pecan and know of this nit ill f 
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The Productive Cherry has left with a handsomer man never to 

I know of no fruit tree which bears so 
regularly every year as the cherry. When 
chester home I was told 
by the former owner that the six Black 
Tartarian trees which ever grouped upon 
the lawn had not failed to bear fruit 
abundantly for the past fifty years. 
have lived on this place twenty-four years 
and have not discovered any season when 

trees have not borne fruit 

his a remarkable record. 
Perhaps other readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower can tell of similar productive 
trees in their locality. 
be glad to hear from them. 

These old trees which have borne fruit 
so long upon the grounds near my house 
correspond closely to the Black Tartarian. 
The fruit will remain upon the trees for a 
month after they are ready to pick, which 
ect that they may be a 
lack Tartarian. 


I have in mind a letter, reeeived by a 
man who considered himself in prosperous 
circumstances, conveying the intelligence 
that everything was lost in a risky invest- 
ment which was supposed to be substantial 
Consider the shock that 
comes to us with a letter tellin 
sudden death of a near friend. 
tragic letter of my life was that from a 
young girl who wrote that she has some- 
thing painful to communicate to me asking 
me to call at a certain hour to receive the 
fateful message. My suspicion was cor- 
rect, the girl was to announce to me the 
fact that she would break her engagement 
to marry me and accept the hand and 
fortune of a millionaire, for whom she had 
As long as the present war, the 

greatest in history, lasts, well ma 
‘hands of the sister or mother tremble as 
sheopens each letter, fearing the announce- 
ment of death in battle of some loved one. 


and desirable. 
these old cherr reservations in Pench oe * y of the 
country. Every farmer should make hié " 
farm a bird reservation allowing no oné reach the fruit 
to slaughter, molest or make afraid bis 
bird friends so far as h‘s jurisdiction goes 
that is, to the extent of land he occupies 


If so, we should 


has led us to sus 
variation of the 
old trees have received no cultivation and 
yet the cherries are large and of superior 


utterly destroyed. P 
The added interest taken in bird lilegm Uited Stat 
recently, owing to their helpfulness 0 _ Fruit G 
farmers, is shown by the fact that wealthy Our governn 
men and women have donated large sumsgmy “Ulture, realis 
of money for the purpose of purchasing P?ved metho 
many thousands of acres to be used agm™"d our gove 
bird reservations where no bird is allowed “llars each 3 
to be killed at any time of the year. he oe 
sad 80 done by t. 
There are now over fifty of these bi but the author 
No way by whi 


by enlisting th 
and in gettin 
publish the - 
Suggestions. 
ee In the past 
The Romance of Farm Life bulletins have 


There is something romantic and poeti(gg’T¢wn out, th 


in connection with farm life. In mani peer could no 
respects it is the ideal life, but those wh A. } 
take up farming from the romantic omg !Tespondin 
poetic side are soon dispelled of theif ®ttions an 
delusions and are taught that the life om**"'culture at 


Green h 
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aig 






the farmer is a laborious one and one in 
which large profits cannot be expected. 

] have written much about the attrac- 
tiveness of rural life in’ telling of my 


ners an 


and the 
shing 0 







ntion ¢ rience 2 a boy on the farm, and my 
ie tol Gperience aiter fifteen years in a city 
conceded AE bank, going back to farm life, and how my 
‘that all wife and children enjoyed this rural 
ist years experience when by so doing I sometimes 
and them fear that I may lead some enthusiastic 
edacious a man or woman to leave a position as book- 
ul stud keeper, clerk or foreman in a city, hoping 
ested in MM to better themselves on a farm without 
the bird MM experience and with but little money. 

Therefore I hasten to raise a word of 
nt much Me caution in times like these when so many 
nnecti appear to be dissatisfied with city life and 
ted that charmed with dreams of life on the farm. 
earth if In order to make farm life ideal you 
1. owing should have capital. How much capital 
vane * depends largely upon yourself and your 
2 oro wife and children and how much.they are 
as @ willing to sacrifice themselves for the 
ds heal common good financially. : 
estimate! I am led to express myself on this sub- 
only b ject by having received recently more 
ds a than the usual number of letters from 
untry by clerks, managers, superintendents, nurses 
ider that and others living in cities and obse 
sands orf With the idea that if they were pr back 
vou have on the farm which they left in childhood 
3. if om or of which they have no kno ledge 
which [gg except such experiences as they have read 
ree, 3 in the various publications, they could 

, arg 


make more money on the farm and enjoy 
better health there. My reply to many 
of these inquirers is that while I do not 
feel myself in a position to advise defi- 
nitely, | suggest that the safe thing to do, 
if you are doing fairly well, is to stay 
where you are. Please remember that 
farming is as much a trade as carpentering, 
house building, plumbing, manufacturing, 
and that farming cannot be taught or 
learned in a year. The man born on a 
farm who has lived there all his life does 
not fully appreciate how much of a trade 
farming is and how many little things and 
big things the farmer must know in order 
to be successful even as the average 
farmer today is successful, which is only 
about one-half of the efficiency that 
should exist if the best methods were 
practiced. 




















—————_0——_—_- 
The Market Problem 

This is one of the most important 
problems which confront the fruit grower 
and farmer of this country today. How 
shall the fruit grower and farmer find the 
best market for his products? 

I find a hundred men who can produce 
crops where I find one who knows how and 
where to find the best market for his pro- 
ducts. Salesmanship does not seem to 
have been considered by the average 
worker of the soil. The result is he often 
sells his product at much less price than 
he should. So far as the selling of wheat, 
oats and other staple products is con- 
cerned the farmer has but little to say in 
fixing the price. The millers of Rochester 
fix the price of wheat and other grain so 
that our local farmers may receive only 
$1.00 per bushel for their wheat, while 
western farmers for their hard wheat may 
be getting $1.40. 

The man who has succeeded in growing 
berries and also large fruits has been 
compelled to learn how to find a market, 
how to place his fruits before the purchaser 
in the most attractive manner, and how 
to pet rofitable prices. Therefore, you 
will find the fruit grower a better salesman 
and more successful financially than the 
average farmer. 

_—_—0O-——_ 


United States Government Aid to 
Fruit Growers and Farmers 

Our government desires to promote agri- 

culture, realizing the importance of im- 

proved methods and big crops. To this 

end our government spends millions of 
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allowedgms (ollars each year in printing bulletins on 
r. #® VANous subjects and much of this work is 
se bia also done by the state experiment stations, 
of th but the authorities concede that there is 





No way by which they can so successfully 
teach the fruit growing farmer as they can 
by enlisting the aid of farm publications 





ake. hi 
no of 











aid and in getting the farm publications to 
te publish the substance of their reports and 
PISME Suggestions. 






n the past the government and state 








fe bulletins have been so lengthy, so long 
1 poeti# drawn out, that the editor of the farm 
n mé aper could not find room for them. Our 
ose whom: A. Green has for a year or more been 
ntic on™ °°'responding with the state experiment 


Stations and with the department of 


f thei ; t : 
friculture at Washington, urging the 
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ments 
sheet of paper so that the items ma 


In reply to one of these letters the 


D. F. Houston, secretary of agriculture, 
writes us that he has read with deep 
interest the suggestions made and that 
the department is now endeavoring to 
supply editors of agricultural papers with 
summaries or brief statements more suit- 
able for publication by magazines of large 
circulation, which could not possibly find 


room for longer articles. 


Where under the old and lengthy method 
of eeeee Sens to farmers the 


government. by sending tulletins, 


etc. 
direct to farmers reached one interested 
individual, by the condensed -method 
suggested by the editor of Green’s Fruit 
information would. reach 


Grower the 
hundreds of thousands. 


—_———-0O--—" 


CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor. 


Can a Home Supply of Fruits be Grown 
Easily? . 

My answer is, Yes. It does not require 
a professional fruit grower to grow in the 
home garden a supply of strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, currants, goose- 
berries, apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
cherries, quinces and grapes. 

This reply is necessary, for at this period 
so much professional advice is given at 
horticultural meetings and in the horti- 
cultural publications and the bulletins of 
experiment stations regarding the plant- 
ing, pruning, spraying and all the para- 

hernalia that goes with commercial 
ruit growing. 

Here is the point I am trying to get at, 
which is that while commercial fruit 
growing, commercial orcharding, requires 
thought, consideration and skillful man- 
agement,-any man or woman who is 


capable of plete farm crops can succeed 
in growing a supply of fruit for home con- 
sumption without being skilled in pruning, 


spraying and other features. 

I am of the opinion that thousands of 
good people are deterred each year from 
planting a few grape vines, peach trees, 
cherry trees, apple trees, or berry plants 
by reading the numerous technicalities 
set forth by professional fruit growers as 
to where to plant, when to plant, how to 
plant, how to prune, how to spray and how 
to do numerous other things, ee all 
the planter has to do to make a grape vine 
live is to dig a little hole 15 inches deep 
in the garden, put in the roots and cover 
up the roots in that hole and press the 
earth down firmly with the foot, and the 
grape vine will grow, and it is the same 
with trees.. It needs no book to tell a 
man how to plant these things for a home 


supply. ? 

consider the strawberry plant and the 
tip plants used in transplanting black 
raspberries as the most difficult to trans- 
plant. If strawberry plants are set too 
deeply the crowns tend to rot. And if 
not set deep enough the plants are liable 
to dry out and perish. But if the planter 
will examine one of these plants growin 

in the garden he ean decide for himsel 

how deep or how shallow it should be 
planted. While I consider strawberry 


men in charge to issue condensed state- plants so much more difficult to trans-. 
rinted only on one side of he 
e 
easily clipped and published by the busy 

editors scattered all over this aoe 
on. 


} or younger? It must be that work is 


} mission that I wanted five or six more men. 









The writer knew a man who made lots 
of money during the grdfting season by 
doing work for others. He was an expert 
and his services were in demand far and 
near. If you know any detail of the 
fruit growing business well, people are 
sure to be after your services. 

No matter whether a man owns one tree 
or a large orchard he needs at least one 
good paper devote. to fruit-growing 
interests. Any reliabie publication will 
help so ve the problems that are bound to 
arise, and will be a source of profit. Keep 
them on the reading table, and soon the 
whole family will develop a growing 
interest. 


lant than other items, or than trees, I 
Favs known strawberry plants to | 
thrown up by the cultivator, a little dirt 
being accidentally thrown over a portion 
of the roots, and yet such strawberry 
plants have grown and borne fruit, but I 
would not advise planting strawberries 
in this way. 

I have no objections to our readers 
getting all the points they can from books 
and publications on h~» «o plant, how to 
prune and how to grow uit. What I 
desire is that no one should be deterred 
from planting a home supply of small and 
large fruits by the thought that they must 
have professional ability or secure a pro- 
fessional man to do the work. 
o--~ 
Idleness 


If you are seeking the shortest road to 
overty I can assure you that its name is 
Talenees. It is difficult to realize how 
many idle men there are in every city, in 
every county, in every state of this great 
productive country. I cannot help ob- 
serving that where a few industrious men 
are engaged in digging a sewer or excavat- 
ing deep into the earth or rock for the 
foundation of a big city block or other 
similar work, crowds of idle men gather 
about gaping for hours at these industrious 
workers. 
What is it that attracts these idlers who 
are strong, able-bodied men of middle life 





(pea 


The Masterful Man 
Nearly all women love the masterful 


man. 

He has a high-handed way of doing well. 

Woman, in her soul, despises the men 
whom she can manage. 

She does not manage the masterful man; 
he manages her, and the result is si- 
respects and adores him. 

He is not a bully, he can be as gentle » 
he is forceful, and the very fact that 
gentleness underlies his strength makes 
her love him, says the Philadelphis, 
Bulletin. 

He has a way of saying “‘you must not 
do that, it’s not good for you,”’ or “‘I can’t 
let you do this,’’ that wins her interest at 
once. 

When he wants to see her he thrusts 
aside every obstacle. Everything and 
every person will be sacrificed for her sake. 

His methods may seem selfish to the 
world in general, but to the woman herself 
they are infinitely flattering. 

He is a bold wooer, and he wins. 

Women have been known to love timid 
men, but the love is more maternal and 
protective than wifely. 

.The masterful. man sweeps all before 
him; his strenuous wooing carries a woman 
along on a tide that she is powerless to 
resist. 

She may make a feeble pretense at 
rebellion, but in her heart she knows that 
her surrender is but a matter of time. 

If he does not succeed in his first attempt 
to win her, he is not discouraged, but 
keeps at it. 

He never lets her forget him. 

He treats her as a child, but he makes 
love to her ‘as a woman. 

He understands her thoroughly, and 
rarely strikes a false. note. 

He makes her feel that everything on 
earth is subservient to her wah: that he 
will move heaven and earth to please her. 


—_———_0----—~ 
KNOW NOW 
And Will Never Forget the Experience 
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essentially of interest to mankind, and 
yet why is it that so many shirk work and 
spend weeks, months and often years in 
idleness, accepting the most frivolous 
excuse for’ not accepting a job that is 
offered. : 

On one occasion I sent word to a rescue 


After some delay a number of men came 
all together to my place stating that they 
had come to learn what I had to offer them. 
These men did not look as though they 
were accustomed to much work. They 
were not dressed as workmen. They were 
particular to inquire into all of the terms 
and hours and every condition affecting 
the job. Finally the spokesman asked 
how often the men were paid. I told him 
they were paid every Saturday night. 
He said that he and his companions would 
not engage with me unless I would pay 
them every night. This I declined to do 
for obvious reasons. Then every man 
left without further comment. The fact 
is these men were not anxious to get work. 
No man can expect to be successful who 
is not anxious to be successful. 
——_0-——__—-_—_——_ 
Orchard Hints 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Arthur C. Melvin 

When removing a large limb, always 
make two cuts, or the weight may make an 
ugly wound in the body of the tree. The 
second cut can be made without any dan- 
ger of splitting. , 

It is false economy to purchase cheap 
trees and plants. Do not be tempted 
by a low price, unless there is a ‘good 
reputation behind it. Be sure of true-to- 
name and first-class stock, no matter 
what the cost. It saves in the end. 

Here is a hint that is of great import- 
ance to beginners. Make sure that you 
are selecting varieties adapted to your 
soil. It Wikeey to consult an authority 
on the subject, rather than waste money 
and years in experimenting. 

All the secrets of fruit growing are open 
ones. The way to success is clear to 
anyone who will enlighten himself and 
labor hard. Nearly all the failures are 
due to neglect of these two essential 
points. 

The parcel post has opened up an 
efficient and inexpensive way for rural 
residents to remember their distant 
friends. Some glasses of jelly or a few 
choice apples are always acceptable. 
Don’t forget the shut-ins and invalids. 

An apple orehard situated upon a hill 
has many advantages. There is less 
danger from late spring frosts, and there 
are bound to be good natural water and air 
drainage. The trees will receive plenty 
of sunlight, thereby favoring the perfect 
ripening of the fruit. 

An excellent way to keep the young 
folks on the farm and to encourage real 
business principles, is to give them a 
few fruit trees for their own, with the 
understanding that they are to assume 
all care and pocket all proceeds. My, 
how they will read the magazines and 
books for information! 





The coffee drinker who has suffered and 
then been completely relieved by changing 
from coffee to Postum knows something 
valuable. There’s no doubt about it. 

“T learned the truth about coffee in a 
peculiar way,” says a California woman. 
“‘My husband who has, for years, been of 
a bilious temperament decided to leave 
off coffee and give Postum a trial, and as I 
did not want the trouble of making two 
beverages for meals I concluded to try 
Postum, too. The results have been that 
while my husband has been greatly bene- 
fited, I have myself received even greater 
benefit. 

‘‘When I began to drink Postum I was 
thin in flesh and very nervous. Now I 
actually weigh 16 pounds more than I did 
at that time and I am stronger physically 
and in my nerves, while husband is free 
from all his ails. 

“We have learned our little lesson about 
coffee and we know something about 
Postum, too, for we have used Postum 
now steadily for the last three years and 
we shall continue to do so. 

‘“‘We have no more use for coffee—the 
drug drink. We prefer Postum and 
health.”’ 

Name given- by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—amust be well boiled. 
15c. and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup 
of hot water and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30¢ and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about 
the same. 

‘‘There’s a Reason’’ for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 





















Fruit Helps} 
By Prof. H. E. Van Daman 


Associate Editor 


.Improvement of the Indiana Apple 
hows 

The far western states, being so far 

from the great fruit markets of this coun- 

try and Europe, have from necessity been 

obliged to prepare their fruits for market 


in the best possible manner. This they 
have done very successfully and to such 
a degree that their fruit growers have far 
excelled eastern competitors in net profits 
in their own markets. Notwithstanding 
the big apple crop of the country this 
year, the Boston market quotes good 
R. I. Greening apples at $2.00 to $4.00 per 
barrel, and western packed apples in 
bushel boxes at the same price. This is 
three times as much in price for the west- 
ern apples for the same quantity. Why 
is this difference? It is because of the 
superior grading, packing, attractiveness 
and confidence that the buyers have in 
the fruit being alike from top to bottom 
of boxes. 

By slow degrees some of the eastern 
fruit growers have come to realize the 
necessity of careful grading and honest 
packing of their fruit if they are to suc- 
cessfully compete with the western 
growers. The epple growers of Indiana 
have felt this quite keenly and for four 
years past have held annual apple shows, 
for the purpose of getting into line with 
the best methods of marketing their 
apples. They have tried to learn how to 
grade.and pack their best apples in boxes. 
They have not given up the barrel by any 
means and no doubt this will always be 
used for the ordinary grades. It has been 
my privilege and duty to judge the first 
two and the last of these shows. The 
first one was no doubt made from as deter- 
mined a spirit to succeed as any of the 
later ones, but it was really a very crude 
effort. This was not surprising because 
the apple growers had no experience in 
skillful grading and packing in boxes. 
The barrels were packed much better. 
The same was true of the single plate 
exhibits. Of the box exhibits there were 
very few that were at all creditable. It 
was not the fault of the fruit, but of the 
lack of knowledge of those handling it. 

The second apple show was a marked 
improvement over the first one. From 
the start I tried to instruct the exhibitors 
as far as I could, in the proper way to 
grade and pack in boxes, by inviting them 
to be present and see me examine the 
fruit to see wherein their faults lay. I 
allawed them to ask questions during the 
course of judging, that all points might 
be clearly understood by them. This 
might have been a dangerous way in 
whi h to make decisions and awards 
among competitors for prizes, but there 
was little dissatisfaction as far as I know. 
They saw the reasons of failure and suc- 
cess.and were enabled to correct them in 
the future. There were scarcely any of 
the box exhibits in this second show that 
was not creditable in a western apple 
show, where the character of the exhibits 
is the best in the country. 

The third show which was held last 
year I did not judge, but was told that it 
showed improvement over the second one. 
The ‘fourth show was held at Indian- 
apolis the last week of November and was 
a very good show. I noticed at once on 
entrance to the spacious hall that the 
exhibitors had made decided progress. 
They decided not to show apples in 
barrels, but concentrated their efforts on 
grading and packing standard boxes of 
which, they were capable. There were 
many new exhibitors making their first 
efforts in this work and they did very 
well. Some of the more experienced 
exhibitors made displays that were ex- 
cellent. All of them were allowed to be 
proowns while the judging was fone on. 

verything was criticised and records 
made by established score cards. The 
fruit was very perfect and free from 
codling moth and few evidences of San 
Jose scale or other insects. Very few 
signs of scab or other fungi were found. 
It was evident that spraying and proper 








care cf the orchard had not been neglected. 
Thexe. wis scarcely evidence of attempts 
at deception among the ‘exhibitors ‘by 
putting best fruit on top of boxes. My 
plan in judging is to have a table large 
enoughto allow the-fruit. to be spread 
out,as it is to be properly examined and 
judged. The upper layer of apples are 
placed on one end of table, and on the 
other end three from the other layers 
down to the bottom of the box. In this 
way the whole box can be compared quite 
easily. If there is any difference between 
the upper and lower tiers in color, size, 
or otherwise, deduction is made in score 
and penalty is doubled for the same. 
The value of these shows lies in the stimu- 
lus they give to the growers to raise better 
fruit and pack and grade more carefully. 
If they profit by them and do better work 
in a practical and careful way, the apple 
shows are a great benefit.—H. E. on 
Deman. 
—_—_———_0O-—-—-__—- 
The Melon Apple 

There are some very worthy varieties 
of apples and other fruits that have been 
known more r less for many years and 
yet are almost entirely neglected. They 
are really overlooked, and in most cases 
because they are unattractive when com- 
pared with those of more brilliant color 
and larger size... Ameng -these really 
valuable apples is Melon,’ often called 


Norton’s Melon and Early Melon. It is: 


not above medium size but averages well 
with other apples in this respect. The 
shape is oblate-conic. The color is 
yellow with dull red stripes and splashes, 
and over this considerable russet, that is 
in irregular flecks and patches that give 
the surface a marbled appearance. The 
flavor is vich, subacid, very agreeable and 
satisfying and the flesh is fine grained and 
juicy. The season is late fall and early 
winter in most sections. There is no 
variety better suited for home use as an 
eating apple, but is not attractive in 
market.—H. E. Van Deman. 


Note by C. A. Green: At Green’s 
Fruit Farm, Melon apple is a winter 
variety. At this date, January 25th, 
I am eating it and find it in splendid con- 
dition. It is a handsome apple here. 
It is my favorite. It is an annual bearer, 
and very productive, probably not a 
strong grower in nursery. 


0 


Answers to Inquiries 


Reply to Mr. Tomblinson; I have had 
no experience with the raspberry trouble 
you speak of. It is possible that the 
spray you have applied has injured the 
foliage. While the leaves of plants and 
trees must be sprayed at times, I always 
consider that it is a possibility that the 
spray may injure the foliage, something 
that you have intimated. But it is 
probable that the trouble is a bacterial 
or fungous ailment. It may yield to 
preventive spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture or something else. The specimen 
and > a letter are sent to Washington, 
D. C., for expert examinations and re- 
sponse. The Cuthbert and other varie- 
ties of the raspberry are affected by such 
diseases. 





——_O—_—_—_ 

Mr. H. O. Peters, Shirley, Hancock Co., 
Ind., asks the question, does the sap of a 
tree go down into the roots in the fall, 
and in the spring circulate up through 
the tree? 





Reply: It is an old and mistaken idea 
with some people that the sap leaves the 
trunk and branches of a tree in the fall 


and goes down into the roots and stays. 


there until springtime, when it courses 
up again. Now there is sap in all parts 
of a tree, above and below ground, both 
winter and summer. In the growing 
season it is more abundant than in the 
fall and winter when there is less need 
for it. The leaves evaporate vast -quan- 


‘the “little Shaghark. 


ower 


tities of water from the time they start_ 
to grow until they ripen at the close of 
their season of usefulness. This water is 
taken into the circulation of the sap con- 
stantly and just as it is needed and passes 
to the remotest leaf. A part of it passes 
out into the air just as some of the moist- 
ure of our bodies does from the lungs. 
The portions of plant food in the sap go 
to form wood, bark, fruit, seeds, etc. 
There is little extra moisture needed in 
the dormant season, but there is some 
evaporation going on through the tender 
bark of the twigs, especially in very cold, 
dry weather. This must be replenished 
from the water in the soil, and the roots 
take up: whatever is needed unless the 
supply is not good. Then injury follows 
and we call it ‘“‘winter killing,’’ which is 
sometimes very serious. There are great 
differences in the abilities of different 
trees and plants to endure these severe 
spells of winter drouth and cold and we 
need to know about them and act accord- 
ingly. This is where knowledge of the 
life a of all that we grow is impor- 
tant. Moist but not watersoaked soils 
are suitable for the roots of almost all 
kinds of fruits the year around and we 
should try to furnish such conditions. 
Mulching is a great help. 


o---— 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Dear Sir: I 
read with much interest your article on 
nut culture in the December number of 
the Fruit Grower. Under separate cover 
I send you sample of nut I think is the 
“Shellbark’”’ you refer to and which are 
native to the Appalachian range. You 
refer to them as Northern nuts. They 
used to be plentiful here, but, as you say, 
they are fast disappearing through wood 
choppers. Your advice is timely and 

ood for to my choice no nut surpasses 
I wish to ask: 
What is the earliest Black-cap raspberry? 
Catalogues are confusing. For example: 
Oneapparent, good: authority lists Kansas 
as the earliest while an equally good 
authority puts Kansas as late. No cata- 
logue I get, except J. W. Jones, of Aslen, 
Md., is emphatic and he says Kansas is 
the earliest —Oliver Taylor, Box 446, 
Bristol, Tenn. 








Reply: The nuts have been cracked 
and earefully tested by me, and although 
the flavor of the kernels is good, the meats 
are too difficult to get out. Compared 
with really good hickory nuts, none of 
the three kinds is of special value. The 
two smaller ones are of the true Shagbark 
species, which is the one to which the best 
hickory nuts belong, but there are many 
kinds that are larger, thin shelled and 
when ¢racked the kernels come out very 
easily and often in perfect halves. I have 
never seen any very good hickory nuts in 
the southern states, but from Ohio to 
Michigan and New England there are 
many very fine varieties growing. 'Those 
who wish to grow this nut should get the 
nuts or trees from the best stock obtain- 
able. A few nurseries are now propa- 
gating some of the choice varieties by 
areteng ont budding and should let the 
public know where to get-the..trees: for 
planting. 

Kansas is a very early blackcap rasp- 
berry and so is Palmer. 

Oe-— 

Prof. Van Deman :—Does snow covering 
the earth enrich the soil? Is it the poor 
man’s manure, as is sometimes claimed? 
How does it differ from showers of rain 
during summer as regards adding fer- 
tility to the’soil? 








Reply: It is said that snow carries 
with it small amounts of nitrogen and 
when it melts this is passed into the soil 
with the water. If so it is that much 
fertility that is available for plant food. 
But it may be that the better crops that 
are apt to follow heavy snow falls come 
from the unusual mg nat of moisture that 
is added to the soil by the melting of the 
large amount of snow, more than from the 
nitrogen that may be added. 

—_—_0—_———- 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—How 
aying a proposition would plum culture 

for Jocal*markets be in the vicinity of 
Portland? What location or soil there 
would. you. advise.and.how is it valued? 
Please give me varieties ‘most ‘suitable 
for saenisens there, their ripening sea- 
sons, age of bearing, probable yield when 
in full bearing and what prices usually 
prevail? 

I should like to plant several varieties 
ripening in succession and would want to 





— more of the variety returning | 
argest profit and having the surest gq) 
I presume there are periods when ‘Poy 
land is apt to be barer of that class. 
loeal fruit and a variety ripening at, gy 
a time would be in better demand. ; 

Please mention whether the variet) 
you advocate are suitable for canning 
shipping, or, if not, what other disposi 
could be made of them in case of a gly 
What acreage would that local ma 
justify? If you know of some oth 
western city of Oregon or California whe 
conditions are more favorable for 
success of this enterprise please apply 
above questions there instead of Portlay 
—H. W. Currin, Oregon. 









Reply: All of the states west of { 
Rocky mountains have large areas whe 
plums of all kinds flourish well 
Oregon is one of the best suited of J 
There are many large prune orchards the 
and Portland and all the other cities 
well supplied with the fresh. fruit 
reasonable prices. Anyone wanting { 
know what are the chances for growi 
plums for sale there should go to tho 
who deal in fresh fruits and their opinig 
There may be openings for good trade 
this kind but I am doubtful of it. He 
ever, it would be well to try. Thef 
growers who have already tried the 5 
of their plums and prunes in the fre 
state would be able to give the facts 
would be my main guide in decidin 
question. They also know the suitablil 
and unsuitability of the many varieti 
that are grown. 

—————_0-——_—-_-——- 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—\ 
you please tell me through Fruit Gro 
where I can procure fig trees or cutting 
also pawpaw bushes? Last spring 
planted two Paragon chestnut tre 
Both died, but one sent up some sho 
from below the surface the latter part! 
summer...Would these -shoots produ 
the Paragon chestnut -or would 
perhaps be below the graft? Last fall 
planted two more which I think will gro 
Should these be cut back same as 
trees, apple trees for instance?—Geo. | 
Hayman, Pa. 



















Reply: It would be difficult to gr 
fig trees anywhere in Pennsylvania exe 
in tubs that could be kept indoor o 
winter. The outside conditions wo 
kill them, unless laid down and entird 
covered with earth before any freezi 
weather in the fall. Plants can be beugl 
of almost any southern nursery. 
best way to get pawpaw trees or busi 
is to grow them from seed where they 
never need transplanting. Very fe 
nurseries have plants of this wild fi 
to sell. Any friend in the southern p 
of Ohio or Kentucky could send fre 
seeds about October, when the f 
ripens. Chestnut trees should be ¢ 
back when planted as is done with ot 
treés. They are usually grafted ab 
ground, and any sprouts from below 
union would be from the seedling sto 

—_——0---_—- 


So Few. Grapes 


Mr. C. A. Green:—I would like to 
informed why my grapes do not be 
They blossom all right but only bear fn 
2 or 3 to a dozen grapes in a bunch. 7 
soil is sandy but good. Potatoes, squ 
and such things do well beside them. 
have one Bartlett pear tree. Can it bd 
fruit standing alone?—Lew Clark, M 





Reply: It is probable that the vari 
of grape is one that has impérfect flo 
oat there is not pollen sufficient to! 
tilize the stigmas. If this is the cas? 
is possible to remedy the matter by pil 
ing some ordinary variety, such as © 
cord, near the vines that do not bearwW 
But it would be quicker and surer tog 
them to one or more good varieties 
this would bring fruit the second Ye 
if successfully done, and insure: £ 
crops. Grape grafting is done just be 
the surface of the ground. No waxil 
needed but the soil must be packed f 
about the stump and to the top of 
scion, leaving only one bud above grot 
A Bartlett _ tree will bear fruit 
but would be more fruitfuFif some 0 
variety was near it. , 
















$$$ srr 
Mr. Chas. A. Green, Dear Sir:-# 
practical to graft wild cherry stock’ 
sweet cherry: varieties? and’ when 18 
best time to do it? What month shi 
plum trees be grafted? I have af 
of wood land with some fine young hits 
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it is a waste.of effort,to try, it. 


saplings. Could they be grafted to Shag- 
park hickory and in what month? Can 
pardy English walnuts, of which I have 
several bearing trees, be grafted on these 
hickory saplings? If the hickories can 
not be grafted successfully, could budding 
be done in August with better results? 
Can you tell me of any good book on 
ropagating by grafting and budding—a 
bak that would tell what varieties would 
be more likely to succeed on wild stock? 
I get many ideas from the magazine 
but this special information I have failed 
to find there. 3 
Truly yours, W. G. Corwin. 


Reply: Cultivated cherry grafts or 
buds will not grow on the wild gg re 

um 
trees should be grafted:-early in thespring 
and not after growth has started, unless 
the scions have been kept perfectly 
dormant in cold storage. The earlier 
time is usually the best. Grafting wild 
hickory trees in the wild woods would not 
be very satisfactory, for they would be 
shaded badly. It is possible to graft on 
the good varieties but requires very exact 
knowledge and much’skill. The foreign 
walnut can be grafted onto the native 
stocks but also requires much skill. The 
scions must be kept perfectly dormant 
and set by the bark.or slip method after 
the stocks have started to grow. 
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Fruit for the 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Small Home 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by M. ROBERT CONOVER 


RUIT trees are affected by the 
condition of the subsoil to a far 
eater extent than vegetables, 
ecause they have need of more 
plant food and root-hold. Drain- 
age and fertility of the subsoil are most 
urgent where fruit trees are to grow in a 
small space. Fruit will not always suc- 
ceed where shade trees would grow well 
because fruit trees have a more aorting 
work to do, not merely foliage and -wo 
growth to maintain, but the development 
of a more extensive fruitage. Peach trees 
and grapes are the most exacting as to 


-drainage,: but fortunately facilities for 


this are usually good in the immediate 
vicinity of the small home. 

If the trees are prayed for insect pests, 
and the fruit gathered at maturity, the 
puget of fruit trees and vines need 
not be objectionable. It is the overripe 
and decaying or diseased fruit which draws 
flies and are unsightly. 

SIZE.AND FORM 

To be perfect in form, quality and size 

fruit trees need an open soil surface, at 


least every other season. Pear and _— 
trees will grow on a sodded lawn and bear 


a garden. Pears may also be grown over 
anarbor. The chief difference in trellised 
or untrellised growth is in the thickness 
of stem or trunk or the length of branches 
or cane and the more direct access of 
light to all parts of the tree resulting in 
greater fruit yield in proportion to the 
size than with standard trees. 

Pears grown on a trellis or wall are 
dwarfed and brought into earlier bearing 
by being grown upon quince stock. For 
trellised pears a trellis of slats of the 
desired form supports the growth, the 
arms or branches being tied to it. All 
buds: along the- arms+ not..wapnted, as 
branches are pinched to four leaves, in 
early summer or as soon as they have 
developed enough for the leaves to be 
discerned. When trained against a wall 
English fashion, small straps are loosely 
fastened over the branches. Peaches are 
also successfully grown this way. 


DWARF PEARS 


Dwarfs are shorter-lived than standards 
but come into bearing much sooner. They 
will live much longer and eventually 

ow into standards if they are set so 

eep that the point of juncture with the 








This interesting photograph from M. R. 





al 


Conover, our regular correspondent, illustrates the attractiveness of an arbor covered with grape vines. When 


€uch an arbor is made pang chon f it is called a pergola and is usually placed near the dwelling or attached to the house, but it may be detached from the house 
t 


and placed in almost any part of the grounds. 


I would prefer it should be made of heavy timbers like the one in the photograph, but such an arbor can be 


made highly attractive by simply using trunks of smallish trees with the bark on for the posts, and poles cut from the woodlands for the roof, over which the 


grape vine 1s to. trail. 


It is easy to see that such: an arbor will \ 
guests: All -this I.can say without alluding to the fruit that these grape vines may bear. ' r 
come to consider that many bunches’of most delicious grapes will be borne on these vines in addition to their + 


an attractive place for the children throughout the summer months as well as the parents and 
The arbor for its agwnes | 


alone is well worth building, but when we 
le and beauty, then we see that the planter 


and builder is doubly repaid for his:work. Grape vines, costing at the nursery from 10 to 15 or 20 cents each, when trained up a trellis like that shown in the 


photograph would not be dis 
vines are to stand is not g 


sed of for a hundred dollars each. Here is a suggestion for 
soil, make the hole a littie larger and in planting the vine fil 


oped Order your 
it over the roots and 


ape vines now. If the soil in which these 
li up the hole with good soil-from the garden, 





Potatoes—lIn the iast years the art of 
preserving the potato has been a great 
problem in Germany. For a long time 
the military authorities had offered a 
premium for a good method of preserving 
potatoes. This premium has now been 
Withdrawn, as the question can be con- 
sidered as having been solved. There 
are various methods of preserving them. 
In the first place they are being cut up in 
very small/slices and dried, the same way 
as the California dried vegetables are 
offered in these markets. Then they have 
been converted into a most nutritious 
flour, which has heretofore been used to 
make cake and pastry, and this will now 
be added to the bread up — twenty per 
cent. 

Now, it must be understood that 80,- 
000,000 tons of potatoes means just about 
4 ton and a quarter per head of the Ger- 
man population, equivalent to about four 
pounds a day all the year round for each 
German, women and children included. 
This potato crop: has. heretefore® beén 
mostly worked into alcohol, partly for 
consumption ‘in industries, ~ partly for 


evecages. But there is a very deter- 
Mined war being-conducted in Germany 
against alcoholic beverages, and no 


Soldier has been mitted even a drink 


_ of beer since the first day of mobilization. 








fruit of fair size and quality but it is 
better to have an area of cultivated soil 
about them to a distance of at least three 
feet from the tree. A tiny circle of open 
soil about them does nothing for the roots 
and often does harm if it is packed tight 
with manure about the base of the trunk. 
The feeding roots lie well out from the 
tree. Peach, plum, grape, cherry and the 
bush fruits profit bya well worked soil, 
although very luscious grapes may be 
grown over an arbor or pergola where the 
soil isnot worked at all, but kept in sod. 
Grapes grown on a pergola or arbor about 
the kitchen door, over the garden entrance 
or on a post and wire trellis along a 
boundary will yield delicious fruit with- 
out one’s missing the space occupied. 
Avoid any tree shade over them, as the 
shading of their own foliage is sufficient. 
Other shade favors mildew of the fruit. 
The ideal place for the peach, plum, and 
cherry is the poultry yard. Here some 
shade is needed for the fowls, and the 


fertility of the soil favors the trees, and’ 


insect infested fruit is devoured as it falls 
with the larva or other formis of destruc- 
tive life. 
GROWING PEARS ON A TRELLIS 
Growing pears upon a trellis or wall 
saves space where shade is not wanted in 


budded stock is underground. They will 
later send out roots from the wood above 
this juncture which prolongs their life. 

Dwarf pears grown in tree form are 
planted about eight feet apart, and dwarf 
apples about six feet apart if they are 
budded on Paradise stock, which retains 
the diminutive size of the tree longer than 
Doucin stock. 

Fruit trees of normal size are planted 
at the following distances: Apples, 20 to 
30 feet apart; pear, 20 to 25 feet apart; 
peach, 15 to 18 feet apart; plum, 15 feet 
apart; quince, 8 to 10 feet apart; cherry, 
20 feet apart, at least. 

Bush fruits are planted as follows: 
Raspberries, 3°feet apart in rows, rows 5 
feet apart; blackberries, from 3 to 4 feet 
in row; currants and gooseberries are 
planted about 2} feet apart in rows. 
These can be used along a fence if there 
is no other room. Planted on the outside 
of. a poultry fence they grow vigorously 
and are sightly. 

-Where there is space for a small group, 


the home grower may plant his peaches* 


between his young apple trees and thus 
have their earlier fruit. while the apple 
trees are growing. Use one-year-old 
peach and two-year-old apple trees. The 
peaches will begin bearing in three years 
and the apples in from seven to ten years. 


Or dwarf —_ may be planted inbetween. 


One year old graps vines will begin bear- 
ing in the third year. 

In setting the fruit trees and bushes, 
have the earth loose and mellow in a space 
at least twice as large and deep as that to 
be immediately occupied. Set the trees 
a little lower than they were in the nur- 
sery. Use no fertilizer in contact’ with 
the roots but upon the surface away from 
the trunk of the young tree and after it 
has begun growing, with the exception of 
undissolved bone. Old meat bones can 
be used below young trees and grape vines 
with great future advantage to the trees. 
Have the surface of the soil about the tree 
rising ‘slightly toward its base so that 
water cannot ‘settle there. Water form- 
ing ice about the trunk in winter laicérates 
the tender bark. 

—-—_-0O---" 
Grafting 

1. When is the best time to do top 
grafting of cherries? 

Will grafts of two years growth 
grow when cut from 10 to 15 inches lon 
and grafted on to the ends of limbs o 
another tree? ; 

3. Will cherries grow grafted on a 
mulberry tree? 

Can fruit trees be crossed stone and 
seed? 





Reply: The date for grafting varies 
in different states and in different seasons. 


All grafting should be done just before 
the buds on the trees begin to swell or 
open. The scions must not be older than 


last season’s growth, that is you must use 
the newest wood there is upon the tree. 

Cherry, plum and nut trees are the most 
difficult trees to graft. Apple and pear 
trees are the easiest to ft. No, you 
cannot cross stone and seeded fruit. 
That is you cannot graft peach or plum 
upon apple or pear. 

——_———"—" 


Four Carloads of Apples for a Small 
Township 

Gustavus H. Pieper of Mechanicsville, 
Iowa, writes Green’s Fruit Grower that 
four carloads of apples were sold in his 
small town in Iowa, which town has a 
population of only 1200 people. He does 
not state what grade of apples were 
shipped in, but states that the price at 
which the apples were hold was $2.50 to 
$2.65 per barrel. 

This rgminds the editor of Green’s . 
Fruit Grower that if our readers are in 
doubt as to what to send to a needy family 
why not send a bushel or a barrel of 
apples? Remember that no one can 
starve or suffer pangs of hunger so long 
as they have good apples to eat. 

——_0-———_ 


THE DOCTOR'S WIFE 
Agrees With Him About Food 





A trained nurse says: ‘In the practice 
of my profession I have found so many 
points in favor of Grape-Nuts food that I 
unhesitatingly, reeommend=it to all my 
patients. wi 

“Tt is delicate and ‘pleasing to the 
palate (an essential in food for the sick) 
and can be adapted to all ages, being 
softened with milk or cream for babies or 
the aged when deficiency of teeth renders 
mastication impossible. For fever 
patients or those on liquid diet I find 
Grape-Nuts and albumen water very 
nourishing and refreshing. 

“This recipe is my own idea and is 
made as follows: Soak a teaspoonful of 
Grape-Nuts in a glass of water for an hour, 
strain and serve with the beaten white of 
an egg and a spoonful of fruit juice for 
flavoring. This affords a great deal of 
nourishment that even the weakest 
stomach can assimilate without any dis- 
tress. 

“My husband is a physician and he uses 
Grape-Nuts himself and orders it many 
times for his patients. 

‘Personally I regard a dish of Grape- 
Nuts with fresh or stewed fruit as the ideal 
breakfast for anyone—well or sick.” 

In stomach trouble, nervous prostra- 
tion, etc., a 10-day trial of Grape-Nuts 
wili usually work wonders toward nourish- 
ing and rebuilding and in this way end the 
trouble. Name given by Pestum Co., 
Battle«Greek, Mich. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, ‘“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








The Hillside Orchard 
The apple orchard, or in fact any or- 
chard, is an attractive feature of a farm. 
I like to see an apple orchard perched on 
2 side hill or on the top of a hill where it 


is conspicuous and where it can be seen P 


when in blossom and when the trees are 
loaded with beautifully colored fruit. 

When I was a boy I planted such an 
orchard as this. Every year I go back to 
the old farm and take pleasure in looking 
over this orchard which is now in its prime, 
bearing heavy crops of fine fruit. 

Another reason why I like a hillside or 
hilltop orchard aside from its being an 
attractive feature of the landscape is that 
such an elevated orchard is more liable to 
be fruitful and to bear more frequently 
than orchards on low lands. This is true 
of western New York and other rolling or 
hilly sections, but would not apply to 
some level stretches of country where 
profitable orchards of large and small 
size may be found. 


——_)0—_——_- 
Sweetheart Strawberry at Geneva, 
N. Y., Experiment Station 


The following is the behavior of the 
Sweetheart on the grounds of this station: 

Plants numerous, vigorous, very pro- 
ductive, slightly attacked by leaf-spot; 
leaves medium in size and color; flowers 
perfect. Fruit above medium in size at 
the first pickings, regular in shape averag- 
ing conic, with pointed apex; light to 
medium red, glossy, attractive, coloring 
somewhat unevenly; seeds sunken; flesh 
averages the same color as the surface of 
the berry, juicy, firm, sprightly, not as 
high flavor as the Marshall, ranking fair 
to good in quality. 

This variety appears to be very pro- 
ductive. The berries at no time have 
been large in size. It, however, may 
have value as a canner rather than to be 
placed on the market in competition with 
larger berries. When compared with such 
varieties its greatest defect seems to be 
lack of size.—O. M. Taylor. 

——O 
The Heavenly Blue Flower 

Two years ago Prof. H. E. Van Deman 
and myself were taking an automobile 
ride through the fields of Green’s Fruit 
Farm, when we came upon a view that in- 
terested and startled us and we ordered 
the machine to stop. Im front of us in a 
large field was a little plantation in which 
were standing plants about three feet 
high filled with blue flowers, which as a 
mass seemed to make us feel as though 
we were looking at, the blue sky. I have 
never known any flowering plant to make 
such an impression upon me and upon my 


companion as did these flowers, which I . 


called the Heavenly Blue Flower. Its 
botanical name is Anchusa, It comes 
from the nursery as a root something like 
the paeony root. It bears transplanting 
well and soon begins to send up strong 
shoots, blossoming the first season plant- 
This is a remarkable new flower that 
must become popular and create a sensa- 
tion when more widely known. 
O-----—- 


Where Do Fruit Growers and Farmers 
Secure Advice and Suggestions in 
Regard to the Best Methods of 
Farm Work and Procedure? 


The Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the State Experiment 
Stations scattered all over this continent 
are doing great work in assisting rural 
people in managing their farms and their 
crops to the best advantage. These de- 
partments issue bulletins and spend large 
sums of money each year in attempting to 
distribute the bulletins, and yet not one 
farmer in a thousand the country over 
gets one of these bulletins. The good 
work promoted by the bulletins spoken of 
only reaches the fruit grower and farmer 
through the farm publications, the weekly 
and monthly periodicals published ex- 
pressly for rural people. 

The above fact is not generally realized 
by the people of this country. There are 
few lawmakers or mén in responsible 
positions who realize the good work that 
the average farm magazine is doing over 
this wide country. For this reason I 
take pleasure in copying from the annual 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture this 
significant statement: 

‘As the result of long observation, as 
well as of careful survey, the department 





‘ 





Notes From Green’s 


reached the conclusion that, aside from 
the conveying of information by com- 
petent persons directly to farmers on their 
farms, the most efficient medium for reach- 
ing the farmers was the agricultural 
ress, 

“It should be evident. from the state- 
ments above that the agricultural journal 
which reprints from the Federal publica- 
tions or publishes digests of their matcrial 
will obtain useful copy at practically no 
expense and at the same time offer features 
which will be absolutely new to a vast 
majority of its readers. In so doing, 
furthermore, such a publication will un- 
doubtedly render practical and valuable 
public service.” 

—-—_0-——_——_ 
The Productive Mulberry 


Ihave planted several Russian mulberry 
trees at Rochester, N. Y¥., home, ma nl 
as food for birds. These trees have a 
yielded fruit abundantly with the excep- 
tion of one which has never borne a single 
specimen of fruit. Last July, the ground 
under one of my mulberry trees was almost 
black with ripe fruit that had fallen and 
the tree was loaded down with ripe and 
immature fruit, so that the brancheswere 
severely bent with their burden of berries. 
So far as I can see, it would seem that the 
birds prefer the black Tartarian cherry to 
the Russian mulberry, but possibly I may 
be mistaken as the mulberry is farther 


een’s Fruit Grower 





the property in apples picked and sold 
the. first year. here were doubtless 
numerous other similar sales of orchards 
in past years at prices which indicated 
that the people of western New York were 
not appreciative of the value of apple 
orchards, and yet they should have been, 
for this is the pioneer apple growing sec- 
tion of this entire country and one of the 
most favored sections for fruit growing in 
the world. 

I hear of sales of bearing orchards on the 
western slope of this continent at $2,500 
per acre. It is likely that these high 
prices for western orchards have led to the 
present appreciation of the salable value 
of bearing orchards in western New York. 

Does Orcharding Pay? 
Lately the experiment stations in the 
leading fruit producing states have been 
iving considerable attention to the 
Enancial side of orcharding, conducting 
extensive investigations to ascertain the 
actual cost of production and net profits 
from the commercial apple orchards. 
The Virginia experiment station has 
found that the average cost of producing 
apples in that state 1s $1.50 a barrel and 
concludes that the commercial fruit 

ower in Virginia can base his profits or 
osses on this estimate, with a fair degree 
of accuracy. The most accurate data, 
however, on the cost of apple production 











Scene in a nursery. 





from the house than the cherry tree. 

I advise the planting of this hardy mul- 
berry. It produces abundance of food 
for birds and can be made into conserves 
and sauces, though for cooking it is not so 
desirable as the blackberry and other 
similar fruits. It is an attractive tree, 
easy to transplant and will thrive almost 
anywhere. It is a very hardy tree and 
will endure severely cold climates. 


—_——_O— 


Western New York Orchards Selling 
at Over $1,000 per Acre 


The sale of the Timothy Costello fifty 
acre orchard near Penn Yan, N. Y., for 
$60,000 was a notable event. This section 
of the country has never fully appreciated 
the value of an acre of productive apple 
trees. As in many other things, it was 
necessary for western fruit growers to teach 
us the value of our orchards. 

In the past years, when a farm of 100 
or 200 acres was sold, on which was located 
an orchard of from 5 to 12 acres, the price 
of the farm through lack of appreciation 
was not greatly enhanced by the fact that 
there was upon it a thrifty, young, bearin 
orchard. have known a number o 
such farms in this immediate locality sold 
at about $150 per acre, which enabled the 

urchaser in many instances to sell enough 
ruit from his orchard the first year of his 
possession to pay for the entire farm. 
Such was the case with the Hibbard farm 
a sg about 13 miles west of Rochester, 


Another similiar sale occurred near the 
village of Walworth, east of this city, 
where the estate of a notable nur 
was closed and alarge, bearing orchard sold 
for a price so low as to enable the owner to 
more than pay for the purchase price of 


and returns therefrom is that secured by 
the Geneva experiment station in its 
ten-year record of the Aucher orchard, 
a few miles west of Rochester. These 
accounts of the Geneva station tell what 
‘each of the orchard operations has cost, 
the number of bushels of fruit produced, 
and the selling price; in fact they give an 
authenticated record of this New York 
apple orchard in its fourth decade. the 
period just preceding the prime of life. 
After figuring the interest at five per 
cent. on an acre valuation of $500, which 
is not too large for a mature apple orchard 
in good condition, taxes on land, labor 
cost of spraying, tillage and all incidentals 
of each acre, and dividing the result by 
the average yield, it was found that the 
cost of producing a barrel of apples in 
*his orchard is $1.29. These apples 
yielded a net yearly profit per acre during 
the ten years of $95.60. Add to this the 
$25 interest on the investment and we 
have $120.60 net, or 24.12 per cent. on 
$500 as the annual dividend for ten suc- 
cessive years. And the station asserts 
that the orchard, barring accidents, will 
do as well, or rather better, during the 
next twenty years than it has in the past 
ten. The investigators also say that as 
good or better dividends are coming from 
many New York apple orchards similarly 
situated and cared for. 
These figures indicate that a bearing 
orchard in the prime of life just now is 
ood property to own. They are also 
highly encouraging to the men who have 
invested in the many thousands of acres 
of young apple orchards in the Western 
New York fruit belt in the last ten or 
fifteen years. But there is another side 
to the question, which the station does 





ei 


‘ruit Farm 


not overlook. It concludes its report 


saying that ‘‘the profits of this orc 
are probably many times as great as those 
from the average plantation in New York, 


Indeed, if the financial history of every 


apple tree in New York could be written 
it would be found that the total cost of 
all quite equals the receipts from all—p 
other-words, many are losing and few are 
winning.” 


The progressive orchardist. who follows | 


modern practical methods of culture, 
spraying and pruning, picking, packing 
and marketing will be the winner. The 
men who are not willing to follow these 
methods might as wel) realize first as last 


that there is nothing in fruit growing for 


them. 
_—— ~O- 


Pear Culture in California 


Soil and Climate.—The best pear soil 
is deep and rather heavy, with — of 
moisture, says Ralph E. Smith, rofessor 
of Plant Pathology. 

The Bartlett is the principal and most 
exclusive variety grown in California, 
A few others like the Winter Nelis are 
sometimes quite profitable, but their 
culture is exceptional. French seedling 
has been the usual rootstock, but the 
Japanese pear is coming into use on 
account of some resistance to blight and 
wooly aphis. Pears are plan about 
twenty-four feet sy or seventy-five 
trees per acre. e trees cost about 
twenty cents each in quantity. Six to 
eight: years is required to commence com- 
mercial bearing. The trees are long- 
lived and very Seedy. Other crops may 
be grown between while the trees are 
young. Orchards should be plowed in 
spring and cultivated frequently. Severe 
pruning is necessary. The tree when 
planted should be cut back to a height of 
twenty inches, and each year’s growth 
thereafter should be shortened to a length 
of -twelve to eighteen inches, thinning 
also to a framework of three to five fre- 
quently branched main limbs. . Lateral 
branches should be headed in to produce 
fruit spurs. Fertilization is not much 
practiced and is often undesirable on 
account of making the trees more sus- 
ceptible to blight. Spraying is necessary 
to control scab, codling worm and other 
pests. The usual practice is a late winter 
application of lime-sulphur just before 
the growth starts, one combined spray of 


Bordeaux.mixture and lead arsenate after 
blooming, and one or two later sprayings 


with lead arsenate. 
_—_—_— O-— 
Where Varieties Succeed 


Local ‘conditions play a great part in | 


the seleetion of varieties. No one variety 
will do well in all sections; some are 


well adapted, as the Elberta peach | 


prett 
and Ben Davis apple, but even these do 
better in same localities than in others. 
Because the Baldwin apple is of great 
importance in New York is no reason that 
it will do well in Georgia or any other 
southern state. Before picking out the 
varieties for planting, a close study of the 
immediate locality must be made. © Visit 
all the orchards in the vicinity and dis- 
cuss with the growers the varieties that 
they have found. to do best, both from a 
growing standpoint and a market stand- 
point. If there are no trees of the kinds 
of fruit that you desire to plant, start 
out with a small experimental orchard 
and test out the varieties before making 
the large or commercial planting, says 
Southern Ruralist. 

Another point that is now becoming of 


importance is the question of pollenation. | 
In recent years it has been demonstrated | 


that some varieties will not set fruit if 
supplied by their own pollen, but im order 
to produce a crop of fruit they must get 
the pollen from trees of other varieties 


-belonging to the same species. It has 


also been shown that in nearly afl cases 
the inter-pollenation of varieties produces 
better crops of better fruit. wing 
this it is considered a pox policy to plant 
any one variety in large’ bloc t is 
better to plant eight or ten rows of one 
variety and -then .the same n r of 
another, than to plant acres and acres of 
the same variety. This seems to be true 
with all species of fruit except the peach, 
a fruit seems to be entirely self- 
ertile. 4 
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USE ENGINES LIKE THIS DAILY! 


200 Miles Beyond Arctic Circle 


Detroit Engine Works, 
Detroit, Mich., U. 8. A. 
Gentlemen—We note you wish our report 
on the five engines we recently purchased 
from you. We are glad to inform you that 
we have only good things to say about them. 
One of them is in daily use at Gibostad, Nor- 
way, 200 miles north of the Arctic Circle. 
AXEL H. HANSSENS Co., 

Arendel, Norway. 
“Most up-to-date engine in these parts. 
evelops more power than any two-horse 

power engine to my knowledge.” 
P. J. LURK, Lodi, Miss. 
“IT just‘can’t say enough good things about 
Detroit. Engines I purchased two years 
ago.”” N. BRELAND, Anner P. O., Miss. 


“Detroit Engine I bought three years ago 
has given entire satisfaction and is just as 
good as the first day I bought.” 

E. A. MQORE, Cameron, New York. 


“If I were to buy another’ engine, I 
would buy another Detroit Engine.” 
J. W. MORGAN, Rockhold, Ky. 


“Have had my Detroit Engine over three 
years, and have had absolute!y no expense 
for repairs. Just as good today as when I 
first bought it. She is a dandy.” 

JENS A. HANSEN, Spencer, Neb. 






Our 850.000 Cash Bond 
30 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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Section torn from our Cash Bond Guarantee 


5 Big Reasons WHY 


Thousands of farm homes use ‘‘Detroit Engines’’ 


2% 


for sawing, threshing, spraying, pumping, churning, to 

grinding feed, running a dynamo to light the house 

or barns, etc., ‘etc. | 18 

The 2-cycle “Detroit” has only 3 movable parts Horse 
This means simple construction,.easy to run, no cams, valves, Power 


1 gears, push rods, guides to break and cause loss of time 
and money for endless repairs. Other engines have 
19 movable parts. 


The Detroit operates perfectly on kerosene 


or gasoline, alcohol, naptha or distillate, but 

2 most “Detroit” owners use Kerosene, because 
it’s cheap, easy to get—it don’t evaporate— 
gives more power, and it don’t explode. 


“With 2 strokes of the piston”’ 


The Detroit 2-cycle engine does the same 
work which requires 4 strokes in the compli- 

3 cated 4-cycle engine. The “Detroit” creates a ° 
power impulse every 2 strokes, other engines 
require 4 strokes. : 


You don’t crank the Detroit 


It starts instantly, without cranking. It can be 
4 reversed while running, the speed may be changed 
while running. The Detroit Fuel Injector insures 
perfect combustion. 


A $50,000.00 cash bond guarantees 
; you against loss on our 
30-day free trial 


Mail Coupon Today 


for FREE 34-page Engine Book 
called 


“Common Sense Power” 
This complete Engine book describes en- 
tire line of Detroit Engines—how they are 
made—why they are guaranteed for 10 
years and also full particulars of dur 30-day 
free trial plan. 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
65 Bellevue Avenue DETROIT, MICH. . 














HERE AT LAST! 


UUM ROMUCSTM = Prices: 


: : : 14-H.P.—$ 29.75 
Engine Quality and Low Prices 2 “HP soso 
Never Before Equalled! -iarisamey 
7 -H.P.— 116.00 
Here is real, sensational, good mews for engine buyers! | 9 -H.P.— 180.00 
Forthe first time in history youcan now get asmooth running, | 12-H.P.— 230.00 
se reliable, Aighest quality power outfit at a price that | 15.H.P.— 295.00 
ormerly could only buy a noisy, troublesome, “cheap” engine. 

























= i bse Charles William Stores—a Million Guarantee 
: MM ollar Company— backs the quality of 2 
Mn! Maynard Engines with the sthunaal arate pre a aay ssi — 


antee ever written on any farm power out- ene na tobe — 

of standing a reasonable 
fit. Justsend your name on a postal for J Cverioadcontinuously with- 
our new free engine book and No-Money- | out overheating or damage. 


in- Advance, Buy-only-if-pleased offer, J We guarantce the life of 
this engine to be 5 years 
or more, and will rerlace 


Let us show you why it if it should become use- 


e less incice of five years, 
the Maynard is the greatest | "ovéet:tsdunsccisnet 
lect. We guarantee this 


engine value in the world engine to run as well and 


last i 1 
Read the many reasons for Maynard strength and dur- of like shee Gud type. fo . 


ability. Read why the Maynard starts quickly and easily | gardless of make or price. 
even incold weather. Read why the Maynard tunslike a J We sustantec itto befree 
top, quietly, steadily, smoothly. Read how it turns every a dibecsadhtgseniertt 
drop of fuel into real power. Read why Maynard de- replace free any part (ex- 
sign and construction makes it easy fora boy to operate. cepting esrterinn? ea 
Read why we send any Maynard out on 60 days’ trial ad Sor ureebtieeiaded he 
backed by a 5-year guarantee. Nomoney in advance. # life of the engine. 

Read how we guarantee to sell you any : 

repair parts you may need, any time 
within 15 years, or give you a new 
engine free, or full price back. 
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These facts should interest every thinking 
farmer. The book = 
doesn't cost you 
a cent and obli- 
gates you in no 
way whatever. 
Simply say," 
age Book." 
Write tal or 
letter sight now 
and get the . 
news of the big- 
gest engine sen-@ 
Sation in all 
histéry. Ad- 
dress as below. 

















T THE NATIONS GATEWAY 


680 Stores Bidg., New York 


















¢ Make an Attractive 
jj Permanent Improvement 








Every community is interested {: proper care rooting loved ones, and those who have charge of that 
@acred spot are at pm =pproval they Aimed wae ph md it wi Reestks Ornamental Entrance Arch and Fence. 
These arches and fences are economical, because sub tial t. Uprichts of heavy tubular iron, connected 
with artistic scroll work of wrought iron securely riveted, Ail galvanized or painted, as desired. 
We build arches also for parks, private grounds, country homes, etc. Lettering in upper panel made to order without charge. 
Department will work out your Cemetery Fence Problems. See your committee now and have your new 
i Day. Ul d Catalog giving various designs free on request. N 


31 Republic St., North Chicago, Il. 








Our Free Service 
fence and arch up by M 


REPUBLIC FENCE & GATE Co.. 
Pil Ship This 
ee = e 5 ee J 
EE ee 


NO MONEY DOWN_?’ll Pay the FREIGHT 


I. want to send you one (or more) of CAN'T SAG’ Gate, to ose 00, your oxy farm—30, Dave 
FREE—No Money Down. 1 $4 4-5 2 yourself that they ‘‘can’t sag’’ and “don’t eag.’’ 


GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 

i.e eee in Sete aye ea 
a a ee Poy 

EY ee a a ke 
GALESBU ou! 


507 Adams S' 














Describes and Pictures every. Choice Flower; Prononnces the hard names; Tells when the 

ay ne Se , ores fae. Twill — you age and anya eae. Unlike 

a er catalogue; Offers a) 9 wer-Seeds in Country. you can it elsewhere senc 
k, This Guide, with Park’ rise Seed Mixture (1000 sorts). yielding new flowe: i 1 

a * Floral Magast ol get pales feral movniy in the world. all = eve ded 


Beeds “come up”; Teems with 


m, and copy Park's ne, po 
Folks, don’t miss this offer. Write today. Tell your friends. Address GEO. W. PARK, La Park, Pa. 
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Cupid’s Disability 
One never feels ‘quite certain whether 
The lives that Cupid knits together 
Will stand The wear and tear of travel, 
Or whether they will soon unravel, 
His so-called knots turn out mere hitches, 
And, frequently he drops the stitches. 
Perhaps it is the part of kindness 
To place the blame upon his blindness. 
—George B. Morewood, in Judge. 
—_———o --_—~ 
Cementing Hollow Trees 

The practice now becoming general of 
cementing hollow places in trees, is greatly 
to-be commended, tending to prevent 
further decay, adding to the stability of 
the trunk, and being a great addition to 
the good appearance of the tree, says the 
Practical Farmer. The cracking of the 
cement evident in some trees that have 
been so cemented, is altogether due to 
inferior work on the part of those who had 
charge of it. Such crackings are not 
nearly.so much in evidence as they were, 
since it is better understood how the work 
should be done. ; 

In the first place, every bit of decayed 
wood must be scraped out from the hole 
to be filled, until the surface shows hard 
wood. Not until then must the cement 
be placed in the hole. The cement must 
be made so that when it hardens it. will 
become of the hardest nature. In filling 








it in care must be taken that every hollow 
space is filled up. It is-at the mouth of 
the hole that care is demanded that the 
cement does not project too far. Those 
who extend it until it is. level with the 
outside bark make a mistake; and these 
are the folks who often suffer later and 
complain of the cement cracking. The 
cemept must not cover the line of the 
innerbark. This bark is-wanted to grow 
ear by year and ultimarely cover the 
ace of the cement, and this it is unable 
to do satisfactorily if the cement is in its 
way; instead of this it pushes against it 
instead of growing over it, and it is this 
pushing, often, that causes the cement 
to crack. When the hole is very large, 
requiring much material to fill it, there 
would appear to be no objection to the 
use of hard stones being mixed with the 
cement, just as in the case of floors, walls, 
etc., but there must be the greatest care 


particle of moisture can find its way to 
the filled-in hollow when completed. The 
cement used can be so well colored that 
it appears to be part of the bark of the 
tree, except on close inspection. 

Oo----— 

Nuts as Food 

Nuts form a very concentrated form of 
food, in many cases more so than cheese, 
and when rationally used they are readily 
digested and form a part of a well-balanced 
ration. Nuts are plentiful in many 
localities and should not be allowed to 
go to waste. A pound of walnuts will 
produce almost.- three. times as much 
energy as a pound of steak. Such being 
the case, would not the use of a consider- 
able quantity of walnuts, butternuts, and 
hickory nuts be a valuable addition to 
the winter’s supply of provisions? The 
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Wires oA not slip. 100 
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Box 206 Muncie, Ind, 


(COILED SPRING FENCE 
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Wire $1.46 per 80-rod Spool. $= 
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Cheap as Wood 


Sell direct, shipping to users only at 
manufacturers’ prices. Write for FREE CATALOG. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 959 10th St. 
aa WHY PAY TWO PRICES FOR FENCES? 
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212 Ward St., Decatur, Ind. 













































gathering of nuts is fine sport for the 
children. 
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NTS that may prove valuable, but after all the an overgrown tree is as bad as a stunte 
20D ultimate choice lies with the man who one. Buy a medium sized tree that has 
raises the trees. There are certain rules had a good normal growth throughout 
ie, Ind, that may be laid down for the benefit of the season. It is doubtful if there is 
—— ‘the would-be purchaser. For instance, anything in the “pedigree” business for 
there is the question of personal likes and fruit trees. Don’t pay a big price for a 
dislikes for a variety. One should, if tree with a pedigree. Any well grown 
possible, choose a variety that holds a treeof the variety will do just as well. 
co cersonal appeal. Often we have tosaeri- It makes but little difference if the 
et to {ee our personal favorites among fruit stock has been budded or grafted. One is 


| 


—— does, demand a different type than the Pears should be two yearsold. Japanese 
ly at ‘local market. Ifa “personal” trade can Plums one year old. Grapes gne year 
be worked up, certain “fancy” varieties: Old. European plums and .cherries. two 
e, mm, d ats : years old. Leave dwarf stock alone. 
may be grown. Such varieties, owing to ord Si Pine? , Tt th 
DES? certain peculiarities, such as shyness of h be eer i ed on't a = until the stock 
bearing, color, shipping qualities, sus- 545 Seen culled over. 0 it now. 
ceptibility to disease, etc., might not ——o——— 
prove profitable if the grower had to rely When to Prune Grapes 
pon general market for his sales. Grapes may be pruned from the drop- 
teste The choice of varieties may depend ping of the leaves in the fall to the swelling 
Fences largely upon geographical location. Do of the buds in the spring. Pruning after 
: not plant a variety just because it has ~p begins to flow is devidalizing. It is 
r,Ind. succeeded in Colorado, Oregon or Dela- seldom advisable to prune when vines are 
= be ware. Don’t take the advice of every frozen, as the brittle canes are easil 





_ what it will take and what it 
If your market demands an attractive 











Selecting and Buying Nursery Stock 
T this time of the year many of 
our readers are, no doubt, begin- 
soe ing to think seriously of ordering 
Hees! fruit trees for fall planting, says 
C. A. McCue in Practical Farmer. 
Nearly every farmer owns, or ought to 
own, @ home orchard. The home orchard 
usually has a greater assortment of varie- 
ties than the commercial orchard. The 
commercial. orchardist wants only a few 
varieties that are ripe for certain market 
periods, while the home orchard demands 
a succession of varieties throughout the 
season. 

What varieties shall we buy? The 
question can be answered only in general 
terms, as it would be foolish for one to 
attempt, in @ short article, to give a list 
of varieties that would suit the widely 
varying conditions of all of our readers. 
In fact, no man can correctly answer this 
question for another. . One may give hints 





sy 


varieties, to the exigencies of the market. 

Plant varieties according to the purpose 
ior which you want to use the fruit. If 
you are growing for home use, make a 
different selection than you would if you 
were going into commercial orcharding. 
In selecting varieties for the home orchard 
one should always look for high quality. 
Quality is not so necessary for commercial 
plantings. 

The general market may, and usually 


tree agent who comes along; the 
are that he knows less about it than you 
do. An agent for a well known aoeey 
firm once came into my office and offers 
me a bit of free advice about what varie- 
ties [ should plant. After a few moments’ 
ee he finally admitted that he 
didn’t know anything about it, and that 
he had been selling oats all his life up to 
a couple of months previously. 

There are no varieties that succeed 
aqually well everywhere. + your choice 
of varieties be influenced by local coridi- 
tions, such as the slopes on your farm, 
the soil, drainage problems, distance from 
market and xarket demands. Study 
your market conditions thoroughly, know 

I not take. 
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fruit ‘in fancy packages, choose attrac- 
tively colored varieties that are of such 
shape as lend themselves easily to packing. 
The American market, as a general thing, 
demands varieties that are well colored. 

After the variety has been decided upon 
the question arises, ‘Where shall I buy 
my nursery stock?” Such a question is 
a difficult one to answer, and for obvious 
reasons we cannot recommend any certain 
nursery firm. 

WHAT KIND OF STOCK TO BUY 

Buy the best. The purchase of inferior 
nursery stock isfalse economy. Often such 
stock may makea good orchard; but the risk 
is too great to take. Buy a first-class tree 
and nothing else. What are a few cents 
in the life of a tree? A first-class tree is 
not always straight; some varieties grow 
crooked naturally. ‘You would not expect 
to get as nice a looking tree of Williams 
apple as you would of Ben Davis. The 
biggest tree is not always the best; in fact 


as good as the other. Budded trees are 
usually larger for their age. If grafted 
stock 1s purchased, don’t be misled by the 
“whole root”? versus ‘‘piece root’? con- 
troversy. One will grow as well as the 
other. Always buy one-year-old peach 


stock. Man 
seek It 


will do best. 


epends upon circumstances 
whether a one or two-year-old apple tree 


prefer one-year-old apple 


Personally the writer, as a 


At the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, the exhibit of 
the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk- 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 


Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became 
at once the marvel of all the 
world, causing scientists, as 
well as laymen, to exclaim with 
wonder. 


Starting with only these feeble 
instruments, the Bell Company, 
by persistent study, incessant ex- 
perimentation and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money, 
has created a new art, invent- 
ing, developing and perfecting; 
ing improvements great and 
small in telephones, transmitter, 
lines, cables, switchboards and 
every other piece of apparatus 
and plant required for the trans- 
mission of speech. 


One Policy 























As the culmination of all this, 
the Bell exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition marks the 
completion of a Trans-conti- 
nental Telephone line three 
thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacic and carrying the human 
voice instantly and distinctly 
between New York and San 
Francisco. 

This telephone line is part of 
the Bell System of twenty-one 
million miles of wire connecting 
nine million telephone stations 


loca’ed everywhere throughout 
the United States. 


Composing this System, are 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and As- 
sociated Companies, and con- 
necting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people 
Universal Service unparalleled 
among the: nations of the earth, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
































chances bh 


tule, prefers the two-year-old stock. 


roken during handling, says U. P. Hed- 
rick, in Massachusetts State Board of 
.— Report. | 

ummer bec is far less practiced 
now than formerly, with a tendency to 
do less and less of it. It is used to remove 
ss 9 shoots and in heading back canes 
to keep them within limits. Very often 
shoots grow from weak buds on the fruit- 
ing canes to the detriment of the fruit- 
bearing shoots. These weaklings should 
be rubbed off. So, too, shoots often break 
from arms, spurs or even the trunk where 
they are not wanted. These should be 
removed. mdary shoots sometimes 
appear on fruiting shoots, especially in 
the axils of the latter; these sh 
rubbed off. Here, for the most part, 





$200 from One-Fifth Acre 


That’s what one man made with strawberries in his home garden 
during spare time. - Strawberry growing is.a pleasant and profitable 
occupation—every home should have a strawberry bed. 


But for the best yields and certain profits, you must set out plants that are hardy, 
prolific and bear fruit that are ¢rue-to-name. They should reflect evidence of years 
of study and selection inlarge,luscious fruit and vigorous foliage. Snch are Allen’s 
True-To-Name Plants. ‘Fhey. are the result of 30 years’ selection and study and com- 
prise all the early and late strains of stand- 
ard varieties for every soil and climate re- 
quirement. Over 200 acres of the Alien 
Nurséries are devoted to small fruitculture. 
We are thus able to guarantee you prompi 
shipment of fresh stock in any quaniity. 


Buy Allen’s True-to-Name Plants 


and you are better assured of large crops 
of big delicious berries—that bring top- 
notch prices. All of our plants are care- 
fully selected and packed fresh for ship- 
ment, and guaranieed true-to-name, 

They are fully described in Allen's 1915 Book of 
Berries, which should be in the hands of every 
grower, whet an amateur or home gardener, or 
an experienced grower on a large commercial scale. §f 
This book lists and describes Allen’s True-to-Name ff 
Strawberries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Currants, ff 
Grapes, Asparagus, etc. It is well illustrated and 
full of valuable informa- 
tion, giving the latest and 
most successful cultural 
mi It's free, Write 
today fora copy. 


TheW.F. ALLENCO. | 
§5 Merket Street [ 
Salisbury, Md, 
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summer pruning should end. 
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Write For Low Wholesale 
Factory Price! 


See what a big saving you can make by buying 
range direct—what a fine range you can aes fora ‘tile 
money. Writeus. We'll send you aston talog show- 
ing hundreds of styles and aes her a ecices. freight 

prepaid. 


Money Back Guarantee 
and Approval Test fcr 
t es ear. 


ited u 
aOtinite See ttaioe 318 316 





-A Kalamazoo 
xcseee Direct to You 
When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 





Make M Growing Potat 
e Money rowing otetees 


Pion 

Line 
Cutters 
Fee 
prayers 

Diggers, Soreens 

Descriptive matter 
free. Write forit. | 
Our No.22 Planter | 
fs antomatic; one man and team plant five acres or 
more a day; Our No, 25 Planter plants abso- 
tutely 100 per cent correct, a seed piece to every hill, | 
CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY Co. 
1331 CHIGAGO AVENUE HAMMOND, INDIANA. 


HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS, well made 








investigate 
Our Line 
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in 
Hated States. rite today t the 
largest makers of oer ye handled isni 
and razors for proof. A postal card = do, 
NOVELTY CUTLERY ©0., 154 Bar St., CANTON, OHIO 








3 Garden Tools in 1 
the BARKER Sse%c.0"""r=" 


The only garden tool that successfully, in one op- 

‘ eration, sills weeds, and forms acomplete soil 
\ “Best Weed Killer 
Ever Used.””. A boy with a Barker beats 

’ = men with hoes. Has shovels for 

warzt. deeper cultivation Self ad- 


Barker Mfz. 
Box 113 David City, Nebr. 
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Don'ts for Cold Weather 
1. Don’t use cold bits in cold weather. 
Your horse’s tongue is tender, and his 
mouth is formed of delicate glands and 
tissues. 
2. Don’t. clip your horse when the 
mercury is at the freezing point. 


3. Don’t fail to blanket your horse P 


when he stands in the cold. 

4. Don’t forget that nasal catarrh, 
diphtheria, bronchitis and other ills often 
result from exposure and the chill which 
cr tie: suddenly checked perspiration. 

n’t put your horse’s feet in un- 
skilled hands. Good feet are spoiled by 
bad shoeing. 

7. Don’t keep your horse in an over- 
heated stable, then stand him for hours 
in a freezing atmosphere, and wonder why 
he became paralyzed. 

8. Don’t fail to water your horse the 
first thing in the morning, but not with 
ice water. 

9. Don’t load your horse too heavily 
when the streets and roads are blocked 
with snow. 

10. Don’t force him to back a heavy 
load over a snow bank. A shovel, with a 
little energy, will make it easier for your 
horse and your conscience. 

12. Don’t fail to oil your wagon axles. 
There is humanity i in wagon grease. 

13. Don’t fail properly to shelter your 
stock from the cold and exercise them 
when the weather is good. 

14. Don’t fail to have your horse’s 


| teeth examined. Of what use is food if 


i your horse can’t eat it? 

15. Don’t dock your horse’s tail. He 
needs it in winter as well as summer, and 
it . oe p ut there by a Master hand. 

on’t overcheck your horse. 
sheee’ s curves are always graceful. 

17. Don’t forget that there is more 
profit in coaxing a horse than in kicking 
him. Try gentleness and see how it 
grows on you. 

18. Don’t wait until your horse is 
dead, or nearly so, before you send for a 
doctor or an ambulance. 

19. Don’t kill your horse trying to get 
him out of a hole before you send for a 
po] Oariok. —Ex. 

—_—_—— )--— 


Cost of Farms 

“The farm management surveys show 
that the cost of the typical farm, of say 
140 acres, fully equipped, so that it can 
begin to pay, is between $12,000 and 
$15,000. is is a feature that is never 
mentioned by the ‘back to the farm’ 
agitators. The same laws of economics 
rule the possibility of profit or loss on the 
farm as in the shop. The big farm per- 
mits the economical use of labor-saving 
machinery. A smaller investment in 
buildings, machinery, tools and labor is 
made on the big farm, per acre, than is 
made on the small farm. This means 
co the small farm can not afford the 

pes, ta 2 machinery and methods which 

e for cheaper production and greater 
ak and so will economically be the 
loser.”’ 

What Prof. Hedrick says is sound in 
the main, yet it is also misleading. It is 
perfectly true that a poor man, with little 
or no knowledge of farming, can not com- 
pete with experienced farmers, well 
equipped with tools and macbinery, and 
it would be folly for him to try. It is 
also true that a-smaJl farm, such as men 
are often advised to buy, say of from 
twenty-five to fifty acres, on which only 
the ordinary farm crops of corn and wheat 
are raised, will not make a living for a 
family. It is not true that these and 
smaller tracts of ground can not be made 
oye under certain conditions and 

Py intelligent management; the contrary 

has been proved over and over again. 


Very small tracts, made-into market . 


gardens or on which special crops, as 
“Ar fruits, are raised, lowe been tound 
to pay, but the neighborhood of a market 
is an element to consider, and they mean 
muci: labor, but it is hand labor that does 
not call for expensive tools. The. one- 
acre and three-acre and ten-acre tracts, 
howev«r, are not safely to be recommended 
as a rule means of livelihood, but as sup- 


plementary to other.sources of income. 
Such a piece of ground will provide all the 
vegetables and fruit and poultry that a 
family can use, with some to spare, and 
these products certainly would reduce 
the cost of living. Hence it is that 
suburban residence is desirable for the 
oor man, even if his main place of labor 
is a city shop or factory.—Indianapolis 
Star. 
—————-0-o---"— 
NOTES FROM CONNECTICUT 
FARMER 
Mummied Fruit 

Now that the fruit trees are bare of their 
leaves it is a good time to go over them 
and carefully remove all 
specimens, so-called. A “mummy” is a 
dried up fruit—no need to describe it 
further. ‘Mummied”’ peaches, plums, 
cherries, grapes and pears, especially, 
should be picked off and burned, because 
they are full of the spores of brown rot 
and other fungous diseases. One of the 
most fruitful sources of the spread of 
brown-rot in the peach orchard is to have 
the ‘‘mummies’’ on the trees and on the 
ground. A little work at this season may 
save the crop next year. 

APPLYING STABLE MANURE TO THE 

ORCHARD 


We should not forget that winter is an 
ideal time to apply stable manure to the 
orchard, unless, perhaps, the site of the 
orchard is so steep that the liquid ele- 
ments of the manure will be washed 
away. But there is not much danger of 
washing away the liquids when the soil 
is covered with a green crop, such, for in- 
stance, as crimsom clover. There is v ery 
little waste to stable manure when it ‘Is 
carted to the fields and spread as fast as 
it is made. The rains; snows and frosts 
of winter and early spring break it up, 
dissolve it, and the active plant food ele- 
ments are carried down into the soil and 
made ready for early use in the spring. 

PRUNING PEACH TREES 

Ot allour orchard trees the peach stands 
in greatest need of careful and regular 
vigeae- The pruning of the peach should 

e@ practiced every winter and it should 
be cut back more severely than any other 
fruit tree. A study of the habit or growth 
of the peach makes this statement more 
emphatic: The fruit buds of the apple or 
pear are mostly borne on old short spurs 
attached to the older limbs. The fruit 
spurs of the apple and pear lengthen but 
little each year and the fruit is found for 
the most part on the body of the tree 
instead of on the new growth at the ex- 
tremities of the branches. On the con- 
trary the fruit buds of the peach. are 
borne chiefly on long whips of new growth 
which is most abundant at the extremity 
of the branches. In order to secure an 
abundant crop of peaches it is necessary 
to so treat the trees as to secure abundant 
new wood growth the year before the 
peach crop is expected. 

TRASH IN THE ORCHARD 

The term keeping the orchard soil clean 
applies to what may be thrown upon it as 
well as to what may grow upon it. When 
pruning and working over the trees don’t 
leave the trash and rubbish to remain 
where it falls. Dead branches, old bark 
and even prunings of new wood may and 
usually do contain egg mashes of insects, 
hibernating larvee, spores of fungi, ete. 
When the work of pruning is done, make 
a thorough cleaning up, and if you go to 
the trouble of sweeping up bol 5 burning 
the loose bark that has Prallen to the 
ground, your time will not be profitlessly 
spent. 

_——-0--—- 
Fort Worth, Texas, Nov. 16, 1914. 
Green's Fruit Grower Co. 

We wish to compliment you on 
getting out a nice clean sheet, clear 
of disagreeable and unsatisfactory 
advertisements, and up to date on all 


subjects it undertakes to handle. 


Accept out thanks for prompt service. } 


and our wish for your prosperous 
future.—J. N. Brooker, Texas. 





‘‘mummied”’ | 





Lowest Prices} 


Ever Made On 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Daver, Del. 
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Match with the Fruit Trees and 
Shrubs 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. H. Sweet 

With the exception of roses, every bit 
of the pruning ought to be finished by the 
end of the month. 

Gather up all the prunings about the 
place and burn them. Plant diseases and 
pests are very liable to mature on them. 

Apples, pears, or shrubs that are 
affected with scale should be treated 
early this month with lime-sulphur so- 
jution, unless the 
sprayed; or even if one application al- 
ready has been made, another will be so 
much the better. The lime-sulphur solu- 
tion must not be applied after the buds 
swell nor when spray freezes on trees. It 
is not safe much later than the first week 
in March. 

If there are any shrubs or herbaceous 
plants to transplant, the sooner they are 
moved the better, in order that they may 
get full advantage of the growing weather. 

If fertilizer was not spread in the or- 
chard last fall, put on, enriching as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. 

Spray the whole fruit tree place with 
Bordeaux mixture. Orchard, lawn trees, 
and fruit garden—everything but the 
evergreen trees and the hedges will be the 
better for it. About the-middle of the 
month, put bands of tarred cotton about 
the tree trunks in order to stop the canker 
worms. 

Treat the grapes with iron sulphate 
before the buds start in spring. 

Beside their use for a cinder path, coal 
ashes may be employed as a mulch about 
young fruit trees. 

Roses, oleanders, and other shrubs that 
- have been protected for the winter, can 
have their covering removed by the end 
of the month. 

Wood ashes are good for grapes, cur- 
rants, pears, peaches, and other fruits. 
Put them on ds last week in the month. 


———_-0O-—-—_— 
Buying Fruit Trees 
We would advise those contemplating 
setting out fruit trees to visit -all the 
orchards in the vicinity, counsel with the 
owners, and get all the information pos- 
sible as to the best varieties for their 
section, what sorts are hardiest, earliest 


have already been li 


and most abundant bearers, which are for 
summer, fall and winter, freedom from 
diseases, and their keeping qualities, says 
Indiana Farmer. 

In our opinion the most desirable char- 

acteristic of summer and fall apples are 
size and cooking qualities, while for winter 
apples we would select those sorts known 
for flavor and keeping qualities. For the 
benefit of readers we will give a list of 
such varieties as have proven quite satis- 
factory in our experience in this (northern) 
part of Indiana. There are others that 
may be just as good, that are not in the 
st. 
For early sorts we have the Yellow 
Transparent and Duchess of Oldenburg. 
The former is a prolific bearer. Formerly 
we had the Early Harvest and Red Astra- 
chan, but these varieties seemingly have 
“run out” in this section, and ne longer 
do well. 

Our medium early and fall sorts are 
Maiden’s Blush and Fall Pippin. The 
former is second to no other in its excel- 
lent cooking qualities, and is also a sure 
cropper. The Fall Pippin is also an ex- 
cellent cooker, but has not in our ex- 
perience been so prolific. 

For winter varieties, we have the Bald- 
win, Rhode Island Greening, Fallwater, 
Rambo, Gravenstein, Golden Russet and 
Northern Spy. For cider we have the 
Smith and Snow varieties.—D. L., Elkhart 
County. 

—_—_—_—OC 


Happiness is a wayside flower that 
gows along the highway of usefulness.— 

ichter. 

There may be no royal road to wealth, 
but there’s a mighty broad highway to 
happiness! 

Go over the vegetables and fruits in the 
cellar and pick out those that are decayed. 

To do an evil action is base; to do a 
good action, without incurring danger, is 
common enough; but it is the part of a 
good man to do great and noble deeds, 
though he risks everything.—Plutarch. 

Man creates, woman conserves; man 
composes, woman interprets; man general- 
izes, woman particularizes; man. seeks 
beauty, woman embodies beauty; man 
thinks more than he feels, woman feels 
more than she thinks. 





The Truth — 


ABOUT —- 


Leather /i : . 


Has ACow? 4 

N a recent defensive circular to the ie 

auto trade, leather manufacturers os 

define leather as ‘‘the skin or hide 
of an animal, or any part of suchskin 
or hide, tanned or otherwise prepared 
for use.”’ bs 
But since whole hides are too thick (7 
for upholstery and the under fleshy “” 
portion must be split away from the grain side to make it thin enough, why 
should the two or three sheets into which the wastage is split be called 
leather? Although artificiallycoated and embossed to look like real grain 
leather, they are weak, spongy, and soft, crack, peel and rot. 


MOTOR QUALITY 


For Automobiles 


* CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


For Furniture 


is frankly artificial leather, guaranteed superior to coated splits. Its base is 
eotton fabric, twice as strong as the fleshy split. It is coated much heavier 
and embossed in the same way. 

America’s largest auto makers adopted it for upholstcry because it outwears 
coated splits. 

That foremost furniture maker, 8. Karpen, says: ‘“The cheap split leathers 
should be entirely eliminated in furniture upholctoring.”’ 

Two-thirds of all ‘leather upholstery’’ is ccatcd splits. Demand superior 
Fabrikoid on your car, buggy or furniture, and Fabrikoid Rayntite tops, 
guaranteed one year against leaking. 


« 
Small Sample Craftsman Quality Free 
a ” wv 7 
or a Piece 18” x 25”, Postpaid, 50c. 
It is on sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; McCreery & Co., Sows sy J. & H. Philips, Pitts- 
burgh; John Shillito Co., Ciacinnati; Stix-Baer-Fuller Co., St. Louis; The Palais Royal, Washington, 
D. C.; Stewart & Co., Baltimore, Md.; T. Eaton & Co., Ltd., Toronto and Winnipeg; Du Pont Fabrik- 


oid Co., 90 West St., New York; Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co., Atlanta, Ga.; D. N. & EB. Walter & Co., 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and Portland, and upholstery dealers generally. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ontario 
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5% Profit Offer 
Splits the Price 


new 5% policy has given me the chance, and I’m 


| AM splitting prices down tothe roots this year. My 


= the 
Book 


post card, I’ do the rest. 


ever had printed. 


taking it. I want to show you. I want to explain 
lan and show you the biggest, most beautiful Vehicle 
If you send in your name on a 


I’ll send you both the 142-page buggy book with 


over 200 illustrations and the 70-page Special Harness Book. 
Write for the book as soon as you read this advertisement and while it’s 





freshin your mind. I want to show you how much better my proposition is 
than any advertisement can make it. 


plit Hickory Vehicles 


Sold Only aftér 30 Days’ Road Test and Backed 
by Two Years’ Guarantee 
That’s because the famous split hickory buggies are made of second growth 
hickory—split, not sawed—and because we know that when the buggy gets 
to you it will sell itself. 


. I don’t care what time of yom it is or how rough the 

m- -roads. Iknowthe quality of Split Hickory Vehicles, and 

I’m notafraidtotrust yourjudgment. Ifyou arenot satisfied, 
even pay all the freight both ways. 
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$9925 
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7 Address this wa 
EY NZ ton one cnr ce 


/ 4 you pay me nothing. 
i AllI t to do is t 
AYA | / let Me Send the Book aisnscpecartant write 


your own nameand address on the back. I’iido 
the rest. I want to tell you about my new plan. 
Phe Pres. 
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awberries 


Summer and. Fell Bearing 
and Fruit Plants of all Kinds. Rasp- 
berries, Black’ Currants, 
Roses, Shrubs, or Hatching, 
Crates, Baskets. “Catalog tres 
L.J.Farmer, Box 507, Pulaski, N.Y. 
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Tepe valuable fruit . c 
thing in it—special for you. Get started right. 
0. A. D. BALDWIN, R.R. 11, Bridgman, Mich. 


Pruning and Training the Grape 
To the average American mind there 


is a confusion between the terms ‘‘prun- 


BALDWIN 
PLANTS 


ing” and “‘training,” and especially so 

are alllargeand healthy. They when applied to grape culture. Pruning 

are all Michigan grown, on and training represent two distinct 
rich, new ground, which pro- 


operations, says The Practical Farmer. 
Training refers to the manner in which 
the different parts of the vine are dis- 
posed, while pruning refers to the removal 
of branches in such a way as to insure 
better fruit. Training is to a large extent 
dependent upon pruning. But such prun- 


duces heavily -rooted plants 
and are fully guaranteed. 


Read Our Guarantee 


All plants are guaranteed to 
be first-class and true to name, 
ed to reach you in con- 
please you or your money 

es to our Strawberry, 











, ieti Pri right. 
f aaaeaanel Write today for my 68 
} page catalog 


CLOSE PRICES QUOTED ON 


“BAUER” STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
1 have ten elton Does and — 
i nest ever gro’ 
Sa eee a fall stock of all leading 
i i Every p 
It's free to you 
J. A. BAUER, Judsonia, Ark. 
Strawberry Specialist. Establ'd 1860 
Box No. 14 





colors sent free. Worth its weightin gol1. 
E. W: TOWNSEND, 60 VINE ST. SALISBURY, MD. 





TwentyMillion 
trrawbherry Plants 


Big 20th cen catalog, illustrated in 








A vine of Tokay as grown in Califorpia. 









grapes. as c 
where the clusters are mueh- larger than those we can 
BERRY PLANT S$ ee produce in the varieties suitable to our more north- 

> 1 ities. 
frnit plants, trees, farm s. 26 — at 
years 6xperience. Send addresses of 5 fruit 
+ I OPE stock fqualtt Speen: 
ti: e al quality ns. 
Wo SOAREF, “New Cartinle Ohio 
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ing is only to maintain the general con- 
formation of the vine. We may prune 





"Strawberry Plants That Grow’ 


jectatng the BEST of the 

RASPBER 

PLANTS in assortment. CATALOGUE PREE. 
E. 18, Bri 


to train; but we do not necessarily train 
to prune. As far as pruning is concerned 
there are really only two distinct methods, 
cane pruning and spur pruning, while 
there are any number of systems of train- 


FALL - BEARERS, Also 
RY. BLACKBERRY, CURRANT and GRAPE 


> Box idgman, Mich. 





c.N. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES Facets 
Reliable, teresting and instructive—All the New 
RGH 


ing. In pruning the grape it should never 
be forgotten that the fruit is borne in a 
few clusters near the base of the growin 
shoots of the current season, and whic 
have their origin from wood of last year’s 


about 
other important varietie<. Address 
& SON, JACKSON, MICH. 

















growth. 

It is evident that new bearing wood 
must be renewed each year. There are 
two methods of such renewal, one is by 
what is known as spur renewal and the 
other is cane renewal. Cane renewal is 
really very simple, as it is only necessary 
to select a few sturdy canes and cut all 
others off. Usually from four to a 
canes are left on the vine, the number 
depending largely upon the system of 
training used. 

Briefly, the 
in vogue may 


FECTION SLEEPING 
BAG 
With Pneumatic Mattress\ 


gives you a comfortable sleeping- 
place on the roughest ground. When & 
: you want to sleep out in the open, 

® carry your mattress and sleeping bag 


Not affected by dampness—it’s non- 
@bsorbent. Lasts indefinitely, 

Write for catalog showing 
varied usefulness of Perfec- 
tion air mattresses and sleep- 


stems of gade training 
e classified under three 








<p iat alert heads, upright, horizontal and drooping. 
PNEUMATIC v4 CO. f| There is no one best. system for all vari- 
: BROOKLYN, 7 y. eties and all conditions. The strong 


growing varieties adapt themselves quite 

















RASPBERRIES 
~The hardiest and best bearing varieties in the world 
may be had of Allen in any quantity for prompt ship- 
ment. All standard red, black and purple varieties— 
guaranteed true-to-name. Fres rous stock only, 
carefully packed, carefully shipped. Il description in 


Allen’s Illustrated Berry Book 


—full of valuable information on latest methods of 
growing small fruits. Shows results of our 30 years’ 
experience and methods employed on Allen’s 200 acres 


devoted exclusively to the culture of 
Blacxberries, Strawberries, 
your copy today. 


The W. F.- Allen Co:, 5S Market St., Salisbury, Md. _ \j 


Tries, 
Currants, etc, for 
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readily to the drooping systems, while 
weak growers will probably do best under 
some other system. ‘The upright systems 
carry two or more canes or arms along 
a low horizontal wire, or sometimes 
obliquely across a trellis: from below 
upward, and the shoots are tied up, as 
they grow, to the wires above. The hori- 
pene 3g systems carry up a perpendicular 
cane or arm, or sometimes two or more, 
rom which the shoots are carried out 
horizontally and are tied to perpendicular 
wires or posts. The drooping systems 
carry the canes or arms up on a high 
horizontal wire or trellis, and allow the 
shoots to hang without tying. 
—_—_——_CO 


More about Currants. - For real sweet 
currants, the white varieties are prefer- 
able, but while good for family use, they 
are not popular in our.markets. Prof. 
Taylor says the Perfection is a good com- 
mercial red variety, but not as vigorous, 
either in growth or in fruiting, as Wilder. 
Mr. Hepworth, who claims to have 60,000 
currant bushes in bearing, and who sets 
currants anywhere and everywhere that 
he can discover a place for them, among 
young trees, in the vineyard, etc., says 
that his Wilders grow all to wood and 
therefore he plants no more of them. He 
ships most of his currants to Chicago, 
where they sell at $3.50 to $4.50 per bushel. 
His best package is the quart basket, 
but he also ships in 4 and 6-pound grape 
baskets, and sometimes “‘in any old pack- 
age,” even half bushel baskets. The 
currant is a fruit that stands shipment 
well. One grower has a Victoria and an 
old Red Dutch on his grounds that were 
planted in 1874, and are still in bearing 
condition. A good crop of currants can 
be grown in part shade. The yield ranges 
from 6 tons down to 14 tons per acre. 
To all this may be added that the cur- 
rant is an especially valuable and profit- 
able crop, grown on a smaller scale, or 
sin. home gardens, in localities where a 
good local retail demand can be found. 
In my own vicinity I have no trouble 
to sell all the currants-I can. raise, at 
from 10 to 12 cents per quart. It is not 
unusual for a good currant bush to bear 
8 or 10 quarts of fruit, thus bringing $1.00 
or more gross returns. . 


——————- 0" 
This Year's Growth; 
Next Year's Fruit 

That next season’s growth of foliage 
and its fruit crop are compactly folded away 
in the foliage and fruit buds now dormant 
is no less a wonder because it is a recog- 
nized fact, says Indiana Farmer. 

The preparation for an abundance of 
foliage and fruit next year is the work of 
vigorous trees. Unhealthy trees and 
those weakened by neglect or injury do 
not accomplish a complete preparation. 
They may make an attempt, but next 
year’s foliage will be sparse and the fruit, 
if any, meager-and. inferior in. quality. 


The new buds lie snug in the axils of the} 


leaves and are at the extremities of the 
branches as a culmination of the season’s 
growth there. Assoon as the work of the 
eaf is established in summer, these little 
buds with their promise for the future 
begin to build up their tissues and incredse 
in size. Thesé buds will not take the 
place of leaves that are destroyed or 
injured. They are not yet capable of this. 
Their business is the work of next year. 


es 
Mr. Charles A. Green: 

I am very glad indeed to send the 
enclosed dollar for Green's Fruit 
Grower for three years. I have a 
bungalow on the shore of Narragansett. 
Bay, a half hour's ride from Provi- 
dence. I have set out a number of 
fruit trees there, and also rasp- 
berries, grapes and strawberries. All 
have done splendidly. Your paper 
gives me valuable help in caring for 
my trees, berries and garden. This 
I make my hobby, outside of my pro- 
fession, and find in it great benefit 
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Baskets UA 
Write for our ae 
¥F oat eyes howyou | afl 
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from the largest, Bi lf 





New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 102.New Albany, ing 


Gver 10,000 Sold the 
Past Season 


The only garden cultivator upon 
the market, that you. can set 
depth you wish, so that it stirs 
soil just that depth all down } 
row. Go between the rows or ay 
tride the row. Runs 30 per cen}, 
.. easier than any other cultivator. 


WRITE FOR 
SPECIAL PRICE, 
avin Dept. A 

4077:) | a 






















PERDUE’S BEST QUALITY 


Strawberry Plants 


give satisfaction. A customer says “your plants 
outdid them all,” I. A. Pottenger, Ohio. have 
3,000,000 large, stocky, well rooted plants at bargain 
prices. Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed, 
Write today for wholesale and reiail free catalogue, 


C. S. PERDUE, Box 15, Showell, Maryland, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


All the standard varieties; fresh dug 
high grade stock. Our catalog is 
free. Send for one. 


The Flansburgh & Potter Company 
359 LESLIE, Mi, 








that will grow, are true to name and-are\gué 

to reach you in -a geod coving eandition..- Grown 

on rich sail-which gives them a large vigorous root 

system. Satisfaction srerenteed. Write for price 
x 


Keith Bros. Nursery, Sawyer, Mich, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 4!3*%s {ceding New and Stand 


Prices. Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
ASIL PERRY, GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE 
1 or B Strawberry Plants 


350,000 GRAPE VINES 


69 varieties. Also Small Fruits, Trees, etc. Best rooted 











stock, Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines—l0c. Descriptive 
price list free, Lewls Reesch, Box D, Fredonia, N. ¥. 


7 Beacon F 
Burner 
YOUR OLD LAMP.’ 
100 Candie 
Bi” Beats 





~ ve from genres 
Bea ther gas or el le 
ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 
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be E0000 off 
nventions. Book 











ELECTRIC tomes! Fame uciTnG Pratt 


Bicycle & Xmas Lights, Railways. Telephones, Belts, Books 
Batteries, Catalog 8cts. Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0, 


WAN T E D SALESMEN @ 


SALESWCMEN 
ur ives are ing $50 to $150 per week. Write 
uick for sample and territory. It’s selling like wild-fire. 

i 7° Everybody's a customer. 











I havea book- 


Melon Growe rs let about good 


melon seed 
and how to grow good melons that I want 
to send you free. . You owe it to yourse 


guarantee satisfaction. 








and delight.—D. B. Lothrop, R. I. 


R. H. JAMES, Scodgrower 
302A N. Main, ROCKY FORD, col. 



















































Small Fruit Plants 





Hytee’s Factories, Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiant _ 
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MANY APPLES LEFT 
Storage Holdings Estimated at 8,000,- 
000. Barrels 
This is 3,000,000 Barrels in Excess of 
Last Year's Figures—Many 
Boxed Apples 

Cold weather restricted trade in coun- 
try produce in the public market this 


morning to negligible proportions, and |: 


prices in the absence of business were un- 
changed. Dealers: had some interesting 
figures on the holdings of apples in the 
United States, it. being estimated that 
there were 8,000,000 barrels on December 
ist. This included boxed apples. The 
‘Produce News’’ reported an increase of 
3,000,000 barrels over last year. It gave 
the increase in Canada as 200,000 barrels. 

Boxed apples showed the largest in- 
crease, it being estimated that there are 
3,000,000 boxes more apples in cold and 
common storage than at the correspond- 
ing time last year. The bulk of this 
increase is in California, which is re- 
ported to have over 1,000,000 boxes com- 
pared with 600,000 December 1, 1913. 
Although there have been reports that 
the Colorado crop was pretty well cleaned 
up, it is learned from authentic sources 
that that state has nearly 600,000. boxes, 
while. Washington has 1,500,000 boxes, 
nearly 1,000,000 boxes more than last 
year at the same time. 

From estimates gathered by the ‘“‘News’’ 
correspondents in New York state, the 
holdings of barrels and boxes, reduced to 
barrels, are in the neighborhood of 2,600,- 
000 barrels. This is nearly 900,000 barrels 
more than last year. New England states 
(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Massachusetts) have about the same quan- 
tity as last season, while Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin are far 
ahead. The samé is true of West Virginia 
and Virginia. It is figured that the former 
state has at present 260,000 barrels com- 
pared with 65,000 last year. Virginia 
has 275,000-barrels against 165,000 .on 
December 1st, last year: Indiana is 
credited with 160,000 barrels, practically 
the same as last year. Illinois is far 
ahead of last year, her holdings being 
750,000 barrels, compared. to 575,000 De- 
cember Ist, last year. 

There is no way of obtaining any 
accucate estimate of the quantity of fruit 
h..d'in iatmers’ barns and cellars. It is 
berievea that this latter quantity is large 
and that it will cut a considerable figure 
in the deal: ** Si 

———— 


Rabbits as Orchard Pests: * 

During winters of deep snows, rabbits, 
especially jacks, become a serious pest to 
young orchards, by girdling the trees just 
above the snow line. They seldom attack 
plum or cherry trees, apple being the one 
usually damaged. 

Various methods of: protecting trees 


from the rodents have been used with ]- 


more or less success. One of these is 
common 24-inch rabbit wire rolled into 
a cylinder and placed around the tree 
trunk. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recommends the following wash, to be 
applied to the tree trunks with a brush: 


nslacked lime. ...............20 pounds 
Flowers of sulphur............. 15 pounds 
Weber ee aes 50 gallons 


This wash has been used to our knowl- 
edge successfully in Colorado. 

When trees have been girdled, the 

awed surface must be covered at once, 

efore the wind and sun have access to 
the wound. The injured. parts may be 
painted or covered with grafting wax. 

As a rule, trees treated in this manner, 
in the spring will grow new bark. In 
cases of severe girdling, the method of 
bridge grafting may be used, this opera- 
tion being a simple one for a nurseryman 
familiar with the process of grafting. 

The following method of poisoning was 

y us successfully in an orchard 
near Fort Collins last winter, fifty jack 
rabbits being killed in one night. — 

Cut a slit in an apple and insert strych- 
nine alkaloid, powdered, the right. amount 
being what the tip of a knife blade will 
hold, elose the slit and wipe. the apple 
to remove the bitter drug on the outside. 


‘Scatter the poisoned bait through the 


orchard at the base of the trées.—W. L. 
Burnett,, Colorado Agricultural College. 





Note: I dare not use poison; children 
might eat it. At Green’s Fruit Farm 
ae use a thin veneer of, wood.—C. A. 
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_ ., Honesty of Women ; ness as extensively as men, and yet the kind employ women to handle their re- 
Statistics compiled by American guar- record shows that almost every embezzler ceipts and give change, yet there are 100 
antee companies show that, as regards and defaulterwasaman. There are more cases of men cashiers stealing where there 
honesty, women are superior to men. women cashiers than men. The depart- is one of a woman taking her employer's 
Women in America are employed in busi- ment stores and places of almost every money, strange as it may seem. 


















THE AUTO-OILED WINDMILL ™™ somginesit 


Every bearing is constantly flooded with oil. Two quarts of oif in the gear case of this 
8-foot auto-oiled windmill will keep the gears and every bearing flooded with oil for a 
or more. 
_ The galvanized steel helmet covers the gears, keeps out rain, keeps out dust, keeps 
in oil. The mill needs oiling but once a year. 
here is a windmill, known the world over as “the windmill which runs when all 
others stand still.” This new windmill with — and bearings flooded with oil runs in § 
much less wind than that well known windmill. I 
The two large gears, which lift the load straight up, are each independent of the other and each 
is driven by its own pinion on the main shaft and must take its half of the load at all times. 
The auto-oiled windmill, withits duplicate gears and two pitmen lifting theload straight up, is une 
breakable. Every 8-foot mill is tested undera pumping load of 3000 pounds on the pump 
rod. For the larger sizes the load is proportionately greater. We know that fy 
every one of these windmills is unbreakable. We venture the assertion 
this is the most nearly perfect, best made, best tested, 
oiled, most nearly perpetual, automatic and self- 
sufficient of any machine of any kind ever made 
for farm work and the most nearly fool-proof. 
is no friction on any part of the furl- 
ing device when the mill is running and very 
little when the wheel is furte 


— \ il 
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A small “ 
child can easily;furl this Ae 
windmill or an automatic regulator can 
take care of it. One of these mills has been furled 
He 10,000 times in one day by 2 man on our premises— more 
yd . times than it would ordinarily be furled in 30 years of service. 
ae A band brake, of the automobile type, is used, and it always holds. | 
The ay case contains two pairs of gears and the supply of oil. From this 
gear case the oil circulates to every bearing in a constant stream. It flows out 
through the friction washers in the hub of the wheel and is automatically returned to 
the gear case. Not a drop of oil can escape. It is used over and over. So long as 
there is any oil in the gear case the gears and every bearing will be flooded with oil. 
If you are tired of climbing a windmill tower; If you are tired of buying repairs 
and having them put on; or, if you are tired of waiting for a big wind, let us fur- 
nish you an unbreakable, self-oiling, ever-going mill to go on any old tower. It 
costs but littie and you will get the difference between no water in a@ light wind : 
and an abundance of water in almost no wind. The flooding of all the working ff 
parts with oil, the perfect balance of the wheel and vane on the tower, the very small “f& 
turntable on which the mill pivots and the outside furling device make this difference. 
Now there is no objection to a high tower. Have as high a tower as you need to 
t wind. You don’t have to climb it. Your dealer can come once a year and put 
in oil, if needed, and inspect the mill. : a 
’ Running water purifies itseli—stagnant water, standing water, collects and retains impur- 
ities. If you pump from your well constantly all the water it can spare, the water that comes 
in to takeits place will be pure. If the water in your well stands until you happen to want some, 
and you pump but little, then ft is likely that surface water will flow into it and carry in im- 
purities. The unsafe well is the one that has standing water. A flowing stream is the thing to be desired. 
The auto-oiled windmill makes all this possible as it can run from one year's end to the other with 
ager no wearand nocost. If interested, write Aermotor Co., 1146 So. Campbell Ave., Chicago. 
y not have flowing water, cool in summer and warm in winter, always fresh and pure? It 
will cost next to nothing. It will give health to your family and stock. Let the water run into a F 
size reservoir and raise all the fish of the choice kinds your family can eat, and have water to irrigate 
your garden and make it raise many-times as much as it would otherwise. Water costs nothing. Useit. To let it stand fs to abuse it. 
We need and must have the best dealers everywhere. They need us if they are going to remain in the windmill business. Write right now, 


[Il Send You This Big Can of 
| = \ICORONA ¥52 
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If you own one or more horses and cows, 
mail me the coupon below, or even a post 
card, and I will send you this big can of 
Corona Wool Fat on 20 Days’ Free 
Trial, with full directions how to use it. 
I want to show you what a wonderful 
1a healing preparation Corona Wool Fat is. 

I want to prove to 5 your horses 
and cows—how quickly and surely it will Heal 
and Cure before you pay me one penny. 
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it Will Heal and Cure SSD toc 
Hard and Contracted Feet, Split 
Hoofs, Corns, Scratches, Grease 


Heel, ‘Thrush, Quarter Crack, CS 
&cs== Corona Wool Fa 
Cows, Ulcers, Old Sore, etc. All 














I ask now is that you fill out and 
mail me the coupon. The Wonderful Healing Compound 
THE CORONA MFG. CO. is unlike anything you ever tried or used. Don’t-confuse it with salves or oint- 





Gentlemen "I used Corona Wool Fat on! ments which contain grease and blister compounds. It is the only remedy that 
and by spring it was grown down and clear will penetrate the hoof of a horse, which is 60% to 70% water. It is not a 
never lot him stand a day with it. | breage, but the fatty secretions extracted from the skin and wool of the sheep. 

for all kinds of sores.” It is readily absorbed, penetrates to the inflamed inner tissues, heals and 
cures. Does not burn or blister, leaves no scars, causes no 
pain, will never get rancid or decompose, 


Send fe Honey: ere Ps ae 
® : 




























Fat to try on any case you have, If it will do what I claim, 
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Dear” ¥ 


“Corn is 














































Read what a Great Farm Newspaper YY 
says about the 1915 outlook NY) 


The Breeder’s Gazette of Jan. 21,1915, ‘W 
says editorially: ‘‘If there ever was a time Wy 
in our agricultural history when bumper Wy 
yields should be assiduously sought, itis 
in this year of 1915. Wheat is high, and j 
at the present rate of export our surplus 
will soon be exhausted. Corn is dear, and 
its comparative scarcity is one of the un- W 
derlying causes of our present business W 
depression. Oats are moving at strong Wy 
values. . . The place of good commercial 
fertilizers as an efficient aid to increased W 
production under certain conditions is too W 
firmly established to admit of discussion.’””» ¥ 


Use Bradley’s Fertilizers 








Plant food and grain crops this year and 
by making every acre produce its utmost 
reduce the unit cost. This country must do 
her share toward furnishing food for the 
world in 1915 and it will pay the Amer- 
ican farmer todo so. You can produce 
your crops most cheaply with Bradley’s 
Fertilizers. They not only increase the 
yield, but they produce crops that ripen 
earlier and that are of better quality. 
Send for free booklet. 


i, The American Agricultural Chemical Co., 


AN 92 State Street, Boston 2 Reetor Street, New York 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Etc. 


FREES BESSEMER citer Osene 


“ The Masterpiece of the Largest Manufacturers of 2-Cycle Enginesin the World” 
tsn"t the first cost of an IT-9 THE THAT COUNTS. Economy of 
Sabet ‘fick, Poor ran remade, Heeegmet erosene Engines the gr 
f 
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Shipment. Write 


















UPWARD 


AMERICAN CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


Thousands In Use fiving splendid sat- 
ee ES ae 

our investigating our wonde offer 
urnish a brand new, well made, easy 
running, easily cleaned, perfect skimming 
separator for only $15.95. _ Skims one 
of milk a minute, warm orcold. Makes thick or thin cream. Different from ~ 
picture, which illustrates our low priced large capacity machines. 

is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 97," onas" oy, Bice 
generous terms. will astonish if 


















trial you. Whether dairy is large or small, or if you have an 
Mpinstor Sh eng make you Wiad so exchange, ay to get our great offer. 
Soteat erect teeny coma tn die word. Western orders filled from We: 
. See re reer oe ory what athg seamen saving poopéciion we wil : N Y 
- ey. 
° * 


| AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1121, 












Green’s Fruit Growe 
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Dairy Notes 

To have your cows milk long, milk them 
clean. 

Uneven salting and working make 
streaky butter. 

To feed economically, cows should be 
fed as individuals, not as a herd. 

Cream that is being ripened should be 
strained several times before it is ready 
for churning. 

Not one cow barn in a hundred has 
enough windows. Sunshine is amply pro- 
vided by nature, and it’s a shame to shut 
it out of the stable. 

Cows will fall off in milk if water is not 
within easy reach. When in full flow of 
milk they require, it is claimed, fifty per 
cent. more water than when dry. 

The greater the variety and the richer 
the feeds given cows, the more and better 
manure can be had from the herd. With 
dairy manure alone on the farm, the corn 
crop can be doubled within two or three 
years. 
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then govern our management accordingly. 
This cannot be accomplished by mere 
guesswork. It requires facts and accu- 
rate figures. 


—_—_—o— 
The Farm Apple Orchard. 

‘No farm is complete without a good 
apple orchard. At least not in sections 
where apples can be grown at all. Yet 
there is a scarcity of good apples on many 
farms, and while millions of trees are 
being planted every year on American 
farms, yet there are poor prospects of the 
farm se supply even holding its own, 
says Paractical Farmer. This is not 
saying that apples will become scarce in 
the market, for the commercial orchards 
which are being increased at a rapid rate 
will supply the apple needs of the cities 
and towns. What is more, unless the 
average farmer gives his orchard more 
attention thdn he has in the past he will 
also be obliged to purchase his family fruit 
supply from the commercial grower. 








A sure moneymaker on any farm. 





One must truly love the humble eow. 
He must find in her material joy. He 
must study her with sympathy and ten- 
derness. Cherish her as he would a loyal 
friend. He must think cow, talk cow, 
dream cow, and live cow, until his whole 
soul is filled with enthusiasm for her 
virtues and a concern for her failings. 


; | One must have no half-hearted regard for 


his herd. Such regard will never move 
man to seek the goal of high accomplish- 
ments. If one cannot temper his business 
of breeding with more or less sentiment, 
I fear his calling has been missed.—S. E. 
Jones, in Practical Dairyman. 
—- 


Surprises 


An investigation in farm management 
and cost accounts on a small New York 
farm showed a loss last year on saa? he 
corn, oats, millet, bush fruits and family 

arden, says Farmer’s Review. The cows, 
icy, potatoes, peas, apples, pears, cher- 
ries, plums, asparagus and pasture each 
showed a profit. The largest item of 
gain was from apples brought about by 
careful orchard methods, honest packing 
and economical marketing. The asparagus 
gave the largest net labor returns—6l 
cents per hour for each hour’s labor put 
upon it. The loss on corn and oats 9c- 
curred notwithstanding good yields, the 
labor cost of 30 cents per. hour being too 
high for profitable production. hile 
the farm as a whole showed a fairly satis- 
factory net gain above interest on invest- 
ment, the detailed facts were eye openers 
to the owner of thisfarm.. Facts revealed 
in farm bookkeeping frequently upset 
the. best prevailing opinions. It is not 
altogether safe to base farming operations 
on what we think we know. It is far 





better to be sure of what we know, and 


The thousand and one details to be worked 
out and attended to in the daily routine 
of the farmer’s life is reason enough for 
him to forget some things. He must be 
veterinarian, dai an, chemist, machin- 
ist, botanist, bookkeeper, salesman al! in 
one, and some more besides. No wonder 
he forgets about the orchard, which needs 
planting or attention, until some slick- 
tongued rascal of a tree agent comes 
around and talks him into purchasing a 
bunch of trees of questionable value at 
three times the price of good .trees. 
he given the matter proper thought he 
would have sent to reliable nurseries whose 
advertisements onneet in the reliable 
farm papers and, after making his selec- 
tion, ordered direct from the nursery. 
The location is also important, and in 
choosing a place to plant a farm orchard 
it is well to select one that meets the 
uirements. Apples take years of care 
before any returns can be expected, and 
to plant the trees at an unfavorable place 
simply means a big loss. Swampy land 
should be especially.avoided. Rocky or 
very stump land ean be utilized in orchard, 
but the returns cannot be expected here 
as on land where the trees can be culti- 
vated. Also there is little use planting 
trees in places where it is impossible to 
gain access to them with some sort of a 
spraying outfit. Probably the most de- 
sirable location is moderately rich soil 
on a gently sloping hillside. 


Tr ’ red 
Just Practicing 

“Son, you mustn’t carve your name 
on the piano. Another such episode and 
I’ll punish you severely.” 

‘Dad, how can you expect me to carve 
my name in the temple of fame when you 
won’t let’'me get any practice?’’—Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 
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30 Days’ Free Trial Ears its own cost 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO, ‘ 
2156 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 
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Good Advice to the City Man 


The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington recently issued a circular 
which contains some excellent sugges- 
tions for the city man who has been led 
by glowing accounts in country life maga- 
zines to believe that the farm is a gold 
mine of wealth, only awaiting the touch of 
the intelligently directed hoe and plow to 
yield profits in abundance. 

These stories of get-rich-quick farming 
usually make it appear that the reason all 
farmers are not rich is because of extrava- 















Time, Storms, 
Decay and Fire 


Defied! 


HIS silo is made of vitri- 


willlastforever,andeach 
of these tile is rein- 
forced by continuous 
ae , M- bands of steel laid in 
meer.) mortar. No painting 
ees meee or repair bills. The 


“Natco Imperishable Silo 


“The Silo That Lasts for Generations” 
vermin d . 










National Fire Proofing Company 
Organized 1889 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia, 


Syracuse, N.Y, 
Hontingtan, I . 1 ing. : 









Economy Calves 
You can now feed a calf for the first: five 
months of his life for less than half the 


cost of the milk he would consume in the old 
way. Do this with 


Blatchford ’s Calf Meal 


titute si the 1800. — a tn 9 
8 since year . ery easily 

It prevents scouring promotes a strong rapid growth 
and makes a better cow. 


Write for Actual Figures °%3°" 
its. The 


that show you how to increase your calf_profi 
new data will be sent for tne asking. Write today 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept 3673 Waukegan, Ill. 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Riee, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil, He calls it 
ontes, It comesin the form of a ad powder 
ard all that is requiredis cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof and as durable as oil paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
spreads and! ooks like oil paint and costs about one- 


Write to Mr.A. L. Rice, Manf’r., 16 North St. 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information showing 
eae you can save a good many dollars. Write 
to-day. 





A MONEY-MAKING 
JOB FOR Y()I i! 


Wi or atito to call on regular trade 
with ith 4 Shores Line of Family Medicines, 
Bpi Totiet Articles, Veterinar, Rem- 
edies, O ls, Etc, .Our new, eu 1 plan for in- 
: ft Ask abou t “No. nae ed 
its, a jo experience 

pone oo Pr ton't worry about out sot write quick. 
Shores-Mueller Co., Dept.94 Cedar Rapids, ta. 





our college. You aren’t qualified in the 
entrance requirements .in Sanskrit, Greek 
or calculus.’ 


very well grounded in reading, writing 
and arithmetic.”’ 


you don’t need a college education! Why 


gance, ignorance and a lack of business 
ability, when, as a matter of fact, accord- 
ing to ‘the views of the department’s 
specialist, “farmers as a class are intelli- 
gent, industrious and economical, and 
many of them are men of good business 
judgment, Those who have made a 
thorough study of the business side of 
farming,’ he continues, ‘‘know that it is 
not an ny matter to make money on the 
farm. a the most practical and 
experienced farmers are making any con- 
siderable profit out of their business. 
While it is true that occasionally a city- 
bred family makes good on the farm, this 
is the exception and not the rule. Many 
city people who have saved up a few 
hundred dollars and who have had little 
or no farm experience, but who are im- 
bued with a rosy vision of the joys and 
profits in farming, buy poor land at high 
“hace and thereby lose the savings they 
ave been years in accumulating.” 
This is not only a true statement of 
conditions, but a timely warning which 
should be given thoughtful consideration 
by the man in the city who is longing for 
the green fields and the fruitful orchards 
ot theopen country. Farming isa propo- 
sition for the trained practical farmer; 
it is a risky venture for the amateur. 
Before investing the savings of a lifetime 
in a farm, the city-bred man will do well 
to heed the advice of the department’s 
specialist, which is to go out into the 
country and work as a farm hand for two 
or three years thereby affording him an 
opportunity to obtain practical farm 
— and to learn at first hand the 
actual facts concerning farming. 

—_—_o 
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Supreme in Skimming Efficiency 


Over 35 years of experience and thou- 
sands of tests and contests the world over 
have demonstrated the De Laval to be 
the only thoroughly clean skimming 
cream separator, under all the varying 
actual use conditions, favorable as well as 
unfavorable. 


Supreme in Construction 


This applies to every part of the ma- 
chine—to the bowl, the driving mechan- 
ism, the frame and the tinware. The De 
Laval patent protected Split-Wing- Tubu- 
lar Shaft Feeding Device makes possible 
greater capacity, cleaner skimming and a 
heavier cream than can be secured with 
any other machine. 


Supreme in Durability 


The De Laval is substantially built. 
The driving mechanism is perfectly oiled 
and the bowl runs at slow speed, all of 
which are conducive to durability and the 
long life of the machine. While the life 
of other cream separators averages from 
three to five years, a De Laval will last 
from fifteen to twenty years. 


THE DE LAVAL 


165 Broadway, New York 








The Supremacy of the 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 
37 Years of Leadership 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
away. Remember, that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, 
or if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 

























Supreme in Improvements 

This has been the greatest factor in De 
Laval success. Not a year goes by but what 
some improvement is made in De Laval 
machines. Some of the best engineers in 
America and Europe are constantly experi- 
menting and testing new devices and 
methods, and those which stand the test are 
adopted. 


Supreme in Service 

With its ~vorldwide organization and 
with agents and representatives in almost 
every locality where cows are milked, no 
stone is left unturned by the De Laval 
Company to insure that every De Laval 
user shall get the very best and the great- 
est possible service from his machine. 


Supreme in Satisfaction 
De Laval users are satisfied users, not 
only when the machine is new, but during 
the many years of its use. 





Supreme in Sales 
Because they are supreme in efficiency, 
construction, durability, improvements, 
service and satisfaction, more De Laval 
Cream Separatorsare sold every year than 
all other makes combined. 








SEPARATOR CO. 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 











A small boy from the city went out to 
the country to visit his grandad, says the 
Hiawatha, Ken., ‘‘Democrat.’’ It was 
the first time he ever witnegged the milk- 
ing of acow. He followed the farmer to 
the barnyard and as the milk fell into the 
pail the child asked: 
“Is that the milk we drink?” 
The farmer said it was,-and then the 
youngster remarked: 

“At home we keep the milk in a refrig- 
erator. Do you keep yours in that thing?” 
pointing to the cow. 





Oo---—- 
Horse-Feeding Sense 


It is sometimes said that ‘good Lorse} 
sense’’ is better than theoretical sense, 











LET LIQUID. 
MANURE. 
BUY YOUR 


® Between now and seeding time, 10 tons of Cale- 
donia Marl (Lime Carbonate) could absorb, from 
your stable floor, $40.00 worth of ammonia and pot- 
ash—in addition to acting as deodorizer and germi- 















cide. This Marl (Nature's Lime) could then be put 
on your soil to increase each acre’s productivity $15 
a year, as it did for Mr. L. J. Rounds. for instance. 
Write us to-day for explanatory booklet, ete. 


LTURAL 


CALE! i 





and as a rule it is true, too. If one who 
has good horses is without horse-feeding 
sense he is likely to have fewer horses in 
time, for they require attention in feeding 
as well as everything else. Prof. Barnes 
of the Colorado Agricultural College says 
that a horse should not be fed a large 
quantity of hay and grain without exer- 
cise. Many think that because a horse is 
thin in flesh no work should be required 
of him. It is always best to work the 
flesh into the animal rather than to fatten 
him as you would a steer. 

A good plan is to have a stated program 
as to time and amount of feed to be given. 
Horses, by all means, should be fed regu- 
larly. Hay requires time for mastication 
and digestion. For this reason the large 
——- of the hay should be fed at 
night. Horses soon learn the manner of 
giving food and water, so it is better to 
have one feeder and have his plan followed 
out for all the horses. The horse should 
receive some water the first thing in the 
morning. After watering, the horse is fed 
a small amount of hay, and then given 
grain after all the hay has been eaten. 
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A Wonder 
College President: 








“You can’t get into 


Prospective Student: “No, but I am 


College President: ‘‘Great Scott, man, 











don’t you go into business?’”’—Puck. 
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ET your engine from an Engine Specialist, on 
any suitable reasonable terms, at a fair price. 


LOOK AT THESE NEW PRICES! 
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2 H-P, $34.95; 


Why pay two prices for any good engine, or take 
ghances on @ poor or an unknown engine, when the 
WITTE” costs so little and saves you all the risk? 


4 H-P, $69.75; 
12 H-P, $219.90; 16 H-P, $298.80; 22 H-P, $399.65. Portable Engines Proportionally low. 





WITTE ENGINES, Casciine’ ana Gas 





6 H-P, $97.75; 8 H-P, 139.6653 










You can more than ices, but can’t 
better cwing-walee from 2 poms, That's what = 
thousands of customers say and they ought to know, 















LIBERAL 5-YEAR GUARANTY. 


Styles — Selaiey, eee, Mounted and 
Special Sawrig. ousands in use in all 
parts of the world. Standard for 27 years 
almost ever since there have been any 
gasoline or oil engines. 

In all those years the “WITTE” has 
- proved its high-quality value at all 


my New Book with 





DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO USERS EVERYWHERE. 


Send Your Address 5:74 ™° ,. 


name and address so I can send you 
latest and 
Best Offer by return . 


2372 Oakland Avenue, 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








kinds of work, in all parts of the world. it 
is today better than ever, while the price 
is lower. My manufacturing advantages 
make this possible. Iam simply sharing 
my advantages with engine Let 
me write you more about it 

post you on b 
































































Home in 


Hansen’s 
Gloves 


HEY fit so perfectly, are so 

I soft and pliable that your 

hands are at home for any 

work you have todo. They save 

you money, because they save your 
hands, as well as your pocket. 

There are Hansen’s for all kinds of work, driv- 








. and sport. Leather reliable; style good. vi 
f your dealer is not supplied write us. Any- 
way send for Free Giove Book. J 





















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 














les 
when you spray with 


“SCALECIDE” 


— the Spray that’s endorsed the country over 
as “The one great dormant spray.’? Mixed 1 
to 15, it kills every scale it reaches or you get 
your money back. Guarantee with every pack- 
age. It's easily prepared, non-corrosive and 
non-clogging. bbl. equals 3bbls. iime sul- 
phur. Destroys eggs, larvae and fungi in 
dormant state. Simple, safe, economical. 
Send for free booklet, *‘Scalecide, the Tree 
Saver." Write today, to R 
B. G. PRATT CO. 
50 Church St., New York City 4 


























TRY STEEL WHEELS 


The Empire Kind 


Don’t guess about them — try them. 
Thousands use Empire Steel Wheels 
because have tried them and 








You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN,PUFF ad THOROUGHPIN, 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will clean them off permanently, 
and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.00 per bottle, delivered, 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 K free. ABSORBINE, 

the antiseptic iniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Muscles or Ligaments. Enlarged Glands, Goitres, 
Se 
©. F. YOUNG, P-L. F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, mass. 

When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











matter how svecessful a farmer 
may be in raising crops for the 
market, if he fails to grow every 
kind of fruit that will do well in 
his locality, he loses the sweetest 

art of farm life, says Southern Ruralist. 

he farmer’s chance to get the best that 
life can afford is better than in any other 
line of business, but to do that he must 
first make everything for his table that 
this land will produce, and fruit is one of 
the most important things to have. In 
all this Southland of ours there is hardiy 
a spot that will not grow several kinds of 
choice fruits. 

The farmer makes a mistake who raises 
the question as to whether it will be pro- 
fitable to raise fruit or not. The first 
thing to be considered is to have the home 
supplied with the best of everything, and 
then sell the surplus. Load the table as 
bountifully as you please for supper and 
breakfast, and leave off fruit,and you are 
short of a perfect meal. The system re- 
quires fruit, health demands it, and when 
the trees and vines are full of fruit in 
season and the storeroom is full of fruit 
out of season, life is worth living, and were 
more attention given to increasing home 
supplies in the way of fruits and vege- 
tables, farm life would be more attractive, 
our children would be more satisfied and 
not leave us for the city, where so many 
sweet lives have been wrecked. Like all 
other things raised on the farm, it takes 
care and attention to grow fine fruit. 
This should be planted right and well 
cultivated; always bear in mind that when 
left to grow up in grass and weeds there 
will be no fruit;.in nine cases out of ten 
the failure is due to the man and not to 
the land. To illustrate the difference in 
home life on the farm, I will mention two 
cases that I have in mind. 

Some time ago I took supper with a 
one-horse farmer living in a little five- 
room cottage. Nothing was known of 
my coming and of course no preparation 
was made for an extra person at the table, 
but the many home-made things on that 
table have kept me thinking all the year. 
As I went through the front hall I saw 
several kinds of fresh fruit on a table 
ready to be eaten, and upon thetablethere 
were jgms, jellies, preserves and some 
canned fruit, home-made bread, home- 
made butter, home-made ham, cream and 
curd just for the family. In conversation 
with the wife she explained to me her plan 
of preparing fruit when fruit was out of 
season. She said: 

“We have cultivated dewberries, black- 
berries, grapes, pears, strawberries, plums, 
peaches and rhubarb.”’ 

She made it a point to put up 365 pint 
jars of fruit, one for every night in the 
year, and in addition to this lot she put 
up 52 quart jars as an extra supply for 
company that may come in. The work 
of putting up fruit enough for the year in 
this way took less than two days of her 
time. What a treat and what a saving 
to the family! 


MARKETING FRUIT 


The marketing proposition is also a big 
one. Some apple growers here depend on 
selling their apples to the traveling apple 
peddlers. Some ship in_carload lots, 
going with the fruit, and I consider this 
a good way. I consigned quite a lot to 
commission merchants this year. But 
you can rest assured that the commission 
merchant will always get the big end. 
I keep a couple of men employed 3 the 
day to peddle for me. They boul the 
fruit as high as twenty miles and peddle 
to the small towns and country people. 
There are always belts where fruit can 
not be grown where the farmers will buy. 
It is no:trouble to sell blackberries and 
Japanese persimmons. In fact, I have 
never yet been able to supply the demand 
for blackberries.- The only trouble I have 
is to get the berries picked. 

Great things are_always made up of 
many small things. Even the great clouds 
are made up of many drops of rain. When 
you go to market if you have a load of 
many things it makes the whole load easier 
to sell, and all taken together will bring 
enough to make fruit growing pay better 
than any other line of farming. 

THE FARM ORCHARD FOR HOME SUPPLY 
My orchard contains about two acres. 


Before putting out the trees I had the 
ground well broken. Next we laid off 





the rows fourteen feet apart and set the 
trees fourteen feet apart in the rows. 


Green’s Fruft 
Fruit and Two Farms 


“ips as Re ae 


My home supply orchard contains 
fourteen peach trees of different varieties. 
Ten apple trees (we have both kinds of 
fruit ripening from June until October); 
one wild goose plum; one California Green 
Gage plum; one Golden Seal plum; one 
red cherry; one black cherry; four pear 
trees; two damson and one quince tree 
says Southern Ruralist. Across one end 
of the orchard we have a grape arbor con- 
sisting of ten Concord and ten Niagara 
vines. Around one side and end of the 
orchard are red and black raspberry vines, 
which have been trained to run on the 
wire fence enclosing the orchard. 

We keep the grape vines fertilized with 
bones and the fruit trees with bones, wood 
ashes, leaves, peavines and straw. 

We have always gone on the plan that 
an ounce of prevention was worth a pound 
of cure, consequently we have never. been 
troubled with any kind of disease or 
insects. 

While our orchard is not a large one, 
I am sure that no better fruit is grown in 
Alabama than it produces. It was plant- 
ed not for commercial purposes, but to 
afford fruit for our own use. From April 
until November scarcely a meal is served 
without luscious fruit of some kind on the 
table, and quantities of it are put up for 
winter use. Peaches, apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, _ grapes and raspberries are 
canned. Various kinds of _ preserves, 
jellies and marmalades are made. Peach, 
apple and pear sweet pickle; spiced grapes 
and cherries are put up. 

Fruits can be served and used in so 
many appetizing dishes and desserts can 
be made from them that one never becomes 
tired of them. Then, too, a more health- 
ful food can not be found. 

Our orchard produces a great deal more 
fruit than we need for our own consump- 
tion, consequently we have the pleasure 
of giving our neighbors a great deal. 
We could, of course, find a ready market 
and obtain good prices for the surplus, 
but as none of our neighbors has an 
orchard we have made a practice of divid- 
ing with them. Another advantage to be 
derived from the home orchard is that the 
waste is good food for hogs, and chickens 
enjoy the berries and cherries, too. 
During the fruit season our hogs are given 
very little corn. 

The apple waste—peeling and cores— 
may be used for making vinegar. Oh, 
there is no end to the things which can 
be made from fruit. 

—_—_———_ Oo" 
American Apples 

The keeping and shipping quality of 
the apple has thus been protected and 
enhanced in the interests of the American 
product. Wherever the American apple 
has been brought into competition with 
that, of other countries it has taken pref- 
erence and sold at a much higher price. 

The disposition in this country is to 
increase the acreage in orchards.. Wher- 
ever improved orchard management has 
been adopted, cultivation, pruning, spray- 
ing and the sorting and grading for 
uniform quality and attractive shipping 
package, there has been no product from 
other countries that is able to take rank 
with the American apple. 

There was a time that the apple-growing 
industry of this country seemed to be 
centered in the Pacific states, but the last 
few years have awakened a new life in 
apple-growing all over the central west 
and old eastern states, where the apple 
orcharding industry had practically died 
out, owing to lack of business methods in 
selling the product and the neglect in 
etme the trees from insect and 
fungous disease that threatened their 
destruction. The revival in tree growth 
by system in cultivation and management 
of the orchard has had results little less 
than miraculous. 

The physical development of the orchard 
has been closely followed by business 
organization for the handling of the prod- 
uct that has popularized this fruit wher- 
ever it has entered into trade. The 
latest feature completed is a co-operative 
selling organization to dispose of the 
by-products, which include canned and 
evaporated fruit and other forms of apple 
utilization. There are more than Bty 
different by-products of the apple manu- 
factured and offered for sale. 

Apple orcharding in this country is 
only getting started; it is only in its 
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Will make you big profits. 
Mount Gilead: Cider and Grape Juice Presses 
produce 10 to. 400 barrels daily. 


All sizes, hand or power. 


wer presses have steel 


eams and sills. 


Fully Guaranteed 
‘We make cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vinegar 


104 Lincoln Ave., 


Or Room 119 yy 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 


Make your garden and orchard 
yield more. Have perfect high quality fruit. 
ou use Hardie Sprayers, They 
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High Pressure 


Hardie Sprayers. 


are used by thousands of the leading commer- 
cial growers. The largest orchard company in 
America and big state agricultural colleges 
and axperiment stations are equipped with 
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from the crop. Hayes Power Sprayers 
are guaranteed to maintain 300 Ibs. pres- 


sure, 


300 Ibs. completely atomizes the 


solution into a penetrating fog-like mist that 
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25 STYLES= 
Hand or Power 





very particle of foliage. 
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infancy in the matter of development and 
extent of acreage devoted to the industry. 
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1,820,280 Barrels Apples Stored; Large 
’ Increase. 
Fifty-Seven Per Cent. More Than Last 
Year—Half Bushel to Everybody 
in State. 
ERE is in the Western New 
I York fruit belt in chemical and 
common storage a total of 1,820,- 
280 barrels of apples, according 
to figures compiled with great 
care from reliable sources. There was 
at this time-last year a total of 1,158,420 
barrels in storage. It is easy reckonin 
then that the present holdings excee 
those of a year ago by 661,860 barrels or 
an increase of about 57 per cent. 

Were all this immense holding from the 
orchards of the Lake counties and adja- 
cent territory loaded onto cars they would 
fill 11,377 refrigerators of the largest size 
and were these cars made up into a single 
train it would reach from Rochester to 
Niagara Falls, by way of Buffalo, or more 
than ninety miles. 

This quantity, big enough to give every 
man, woman and child inthe entire Empire 
State more than a half bushel apples each, 
makes stories of apple raising in the West 
read like child’s play. Wayne county 
alone has produced more apples in a 
season than alé the territory west of the 
Missouri river, including California, Colo- 
rado, and Utah apple districts, We- 
natchee, Hood river, Rogue river, Yakima 
and all the other sections in the far North- 
west combined. 

Appended is a list of the holdings at 
some of the principal points: Elmgrave, 
25,000 barrels; Adams Basin, 8,000 barrels; 
Spencerport, 12,000 barrels; Holley, 62,000 
barrels; Brockport, 90,000; Fancher, 6,000 
barrels; Albion, 197,000; Medina, 160,000 
barrels; Middleport, 95,000 barrels; Gas- 
port, 82,500 barrels; Lockport, 165,000 
barrels; Brighton, 60,000 barrels; Canan- 
daigua, 10,560 barrels; Le Roy, 110,000 
barrels; Oswego, 12,800 barrels; annibal, 

320 barrels; Crocketts, 320 barrels; Ster- 
ling, 160 barrels; Red Creek, 8,820 barrels; 
Wolcott, 28,000; Alton, 4,000; Wallin ton, 


640 barrels; North Rose, 49,920; East 
Williamson, 20,800; Sodus, 56,000 barrels; 
Williamson, 49,600; Fruitland, 6,400; 
Ontario, 10,400 barrels; Webster, 2,720 
barrels; State street, Rochester, 34,400 
barrels; Hilton, 64,000 barrels; Hamlin, 
2,400 barrels; Kendall, 51,200 barrels; 
Morton, 5,600 barrels; Carlton, 48,000 
barrels; Brice, 12,800 barrels; Waterport, 
28,800 barrels; Ashwood, 13,609 barrels; 
Lyndonville, 64,000 barrels; Millers, 7,200 
barrels; Barker, 37,600 barrels; Appleton, 
6,400 barrels; Burt, 60,320 barrels; Wilson, 
37,900 barrels. 








San Jose Scale on pear. 





Cost of Spraying. 

The following statements give a sum- 
mary of the results obtained from the 
first four years’ work: 

Number of orchards sprayed, 16. 

Total number of trees sprayed, 3,300. 

Average age of trees, 18 years. 

Average number of sprayings per year, 


Average queasy of spray per tree each 
year, 13 gallons. 

Average quantity of spray per acre 
(50 trees), 650 gallons. : 

Average cost of spray material per 100 
gallons, $0.87. 

Average cost of applying spray per 100 
gallons, $0.98. : 

Average total cost of spraying per 100 
gallons, $1.85: ; 

Average annual cost of spray material 
per tree, 11.3 cents. : 

Average annual cost of applying spray 
per tree, 12.7 cents.: 

Average total annual cost of spraying 
per tree, 24.0 cents. 

Average total annual cost of spraying 


Green’s 


RESULTS OF SPRAYING 

Average annual yield and value per acre 

(estimated on basis of 50 trees)— 
SPRAYED TREES 





Marketable fruit......... 229 bu. $114.40 
Culls and windfalls...... 55 bu. 3.30 
275 bu. $117.70 

UNSPRAYED TREES 
Marketable fruit......... 90 bu. $36.90 
Culls and windfalls...... 85 bu. 4.25 
175 bu. $41.15 


SUMMARY 
Difference between sprayed and un- 
sprayed trees,.........:.........$76.55 
Average cost of spraying..........., 12.00 





Average net gain per acre (50 trees) 

from spraying.................... 964. 

How to mix Bordeaux in small and large 
uantities is discussed at some length. 

he importance of having a proper mixing 
device, in order to lessen the labor cost, 
is emphasized. A spraying calendar 
showing the proper time to make each 
application is given. 

This bulletin shows that lime-sulphur 
may be used as a summer spray for apples 
with as little danger to the foliage and 
fruit as Bordeaux. It shows that the 
russeting caused by Bordeaux can he 
a by substituting one of the 
ime-sulphur preparations at the second 
spraying. 

This bulletin may be had free by resi- 
dents of Nebraska on application to the 
Director of' the Experiment Station, 
Lincoln, Nebraska.—E. A. Burnett, Di- 
rector, Nebraska Experiment Station. 











Sayings 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Jacob Faith 

I talked with a man who said that he 
cannot afford-to spend one dollar for a 
farm paper a year. I heard that man 
got a shipment consisting of a two-gallon 
jug of mail order whiskey, made of alco- 
hol, cayenned pepper and cheap tobacco 
extract. 

I have seen men that said they were 
too busy to cut firewood for their wives, 
take time to talk politics and spit tobacco 
juice on the sidewalks. One night I 
stepped on a batch, slipped and came 
near falling down, and were I in the habit 
of using profane words, I would have 
said one. 

I have seen men hunt a. job while their 
wives ran around at home with a ragged 
shawl wrapped around their heads, trying 
to find wood to cook something to eat. 


——_O-—__——_ 
GOOD ROADS 


People in New York Enthusiastic Over 
~ Their Highways 

The State of New York is spending one 
hundred millions of dollars in building 
good roads. That seems like an enormous 
sum of money, but there was a demand 
for good roads, and the results so far 
secured are worth all the effort. Over 
fifty million dollars have already been 
spent and about as much more is now 
available, and in a few years almost every 

rtion of the state will be reached by 
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writes E. C. Bowers, State Horti al Inspector, Harrisburg, Pa., 
pete ti his Goulds Sprayer used for heavy demonstration work. The 
thousands of Goulds Sprayers in use are giving the best of results— 
and there’s one for every purpose. The Goulds “Monarch’’ outfit 
«shown below is specially adapted for high pressure work not 
needing a power outfit. Operates 4 leads of hose—8 nozzles; 
outside plungerg — no leather; only one of the 25 
styles of es 
GOoOuULDS 
RELIABLE i 
SPRAYERS | 
hand, barrel and power, $3 to $300, Dura- 
ble, non-corroding, easily cleaned. Guar 
anteed. Backed 65 years’ pump- f 
making experience. Send today for 
free book “How to Spray” and 
ask for expert advice on your 
requirements. Both free. 
The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office and Works 


neca Falls, N.Y. 
Branches: b= 





“Sprayed Nine Years Without a Mishap”, ; 













More than 100,000 Farmers and Fruit Growers 
Geis ee Use the STANDARD SPRAY PUMP 


With it they spray their tallest orchard trees from 
the ground in half the time required by others. The 
knapsack attachment enables them to spray their 
potatoes and low growing crops‘at the rate of an acre an 
hour or better. They whitewash their barns and chicken 
coops and spray “dip” on their live stock with the Standard 
Spray Pump. 
Made throughout of brass, with nothing to 
wear out or break, the Standard Spray , 
Leer gf lasts a lifetime and pays for 
itself over and over again. 
Warranted 5 Years. Price $4 Pre- 
id. (West of Denver $5.) 
ae back if not satisfied. 
Send no money but write today 
for our Special Offer and 
Catalog D - 
Jers ‘The Standard Stamping Co. Fathi 1 agi sites 
349Main St., Marysville, O. se eS aia 





PRAY Signs of a Good Sprayer 


spray. 
— of a capes = pa speed. 
itator—to keep liquid we rred. 
Shrainer Cleaning—to avoid clogging and choking. 


9° 
The “Ospraymo”’ Line 
of automatic sprayers are down to the moment. Power is ample. They a fine 


throw spray, 
under high pressure, which reaches every part of leaf or tree. You are not troubled with 
nozzles choking, the most ney ng ne ene Tighter Automane Brushes with Mechanica 
without delays—when the job is done, it’s done right. Automa 
tors ae furnished with Empire King Barrel Pump and Watson-Ospraymo Potato 
h all LEADER Gasoline Engine Machines. 


We Make a Sprayer for Every Need— 


from Bucket and Knapsack Sprayers to the large Power Orchard Rigs. 
Sold by leading dealers. Ask for Field’s ‘‘Ospraymo” Sprayers. Write 
direct for catalog, formula and spraying directions. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO0., Dept. B, Elmira, N. Y. 


High Pressure—to throw a strong, fine : 
= 








prayers, also wit 
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igh-class finished roads. They are like 
boulevards, well constructed, well cared 
for and ought to be very permanent. 

It. will not be many years until New 
York State will compare very creditably 
with any foreign country in the matter 
of good roads. When one is contemplat- 
ing a change of location, it is worth while 
to consider the good roads, because a hard 
paved road means getting to market or to 
town at any time desired. There is not 
any question about bad roads interfering 
with placing the crops on the market at 
the proper time. A paved road leading 
to or past yur farm. ought to increase 
its value by from ten to twenty-five 
dollars per acre. 


—_—_0---_> 
Look out for the fruit agents who are 
selling peach trees that they represent 
will endure 27 degrees below zero. 
this were true every nurseryman would 


2 We Save You $25 
Get Our Big and up. Buy of the, 
manufacturer direct from factory. ¥ 


-_ aS 
Shows Over 200 A\) PE 
a cae S— 1 
Newest Styles \ARSINS 
Vj 
Reduced Prices for 1915 MANS 
Most liberal offer. We sell direct to users Only. No agents. 
And Harness, to0. | argest manufacturers in world selling di Elkhart 
65 Styles owners everywhere. Large output—one small 
profit—big saving to you. FREE book tells 
all. Postal brings it. 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 
Eixhart, Ind, ; 

















= —drive the material on at high pres- 

NE \\ sure and have non-rusting ball valves, 

re || AV AL | porcelain-lined cylinders, Bean patent- 

VE\WANS/ J ed pressure regulatorsand many other 

: Hil distinctive advantages. On account of 

‘ f their low-down, compact, perfectly bal- 
ye, 











anced construction they are as easil 
handled on hilly ground as on the leve: 


SEND FOR CATALOG 28-A 
It illustrates and describes the entire Bean line of Hand 
and P, ers and Pump Accessories. Send now. 


‘ower 
co. 10 Hosmer St. Lansing, Mich, 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP 











have them before the fruit agents. 
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RHODES DOUBLE CUT 









"THE only 

PRUNING SHEAR er 
made that cuts 

from both sides of 





the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. We 











Pat’d June 2, 1903. 









pay charges 
on all orders. 
Write for 
RHODES MFG, CO., ee ee 
532 s. DIVISION AVE , GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 


































































Maurice Costello 


Famous Moving Picture Actor, 
says: 

**The great thing about Tuxedo is 
the fact that it gives full fragrance 
and flavor together with extreme 
mildness. I find Taxedo not only 
the height of pipe enjoyment but 
a distinct benefit because it gives 
just the proper degree of relaxa- 
tion. Tuxedo is undoubtedly an 
exceptional tobacco. ’’ 


Yidune¢ Bote 


“As Popular As The 
Movies”—TUXEDO 


Tuxedo answers every smoke desire—every little 
palate craving, every longing for the one Perfect Pipe 
and Cigarette tobacco. No matter when or how you 
smoke Tuxedo it sends right into your heart a glim- 
mer of Gladsome Sunshine. And you can just about 
hear the honeybees buzz in the far-off gardens. 








The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Sings into your system a song of keen delight. 
It spreads real happiness and cheer because it’s smok- 
able, lovable, all day, all night—no matter how the 
weather fits. Tuxedo’s flavor is so enticingly mild 
and delicately fragrant it will not irritate the most 
sensitive throat. 


Simply the choicest mild leaves of grand old 
Kentucky Burley—ripe, rich, fragrant and mellow— 
made into delicious tobacco that smokes as smooth 
ascream. That’s Tuxedo. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Famous green tin, with gold 


Convenient, glassine -wrapped, 5c lettering, curved to fit pocket 10c 


moisture-proof pouch. . . .« 
In Tin Humidors 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors 50c and 90c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


























BOOS x i ul accuracy, its safety and con- 
ESAS ONY For its wonderf racy, ty a 
RSX KOK Vvemnience, and its effectiveness for small game 
and target shooting, you should buy 


- Matin 


+22 CALIBRE 
Repeating Rifle 
Model 20, as illustrated, 24- 
inch octagon barrel, 15 or 
25 shots, $11.50. 
Model 29, 23-inch 


round barrel, 






= 
The Darlin .22 
pump-action repeater has simple, 
. Quick mechanism and strong, safety con- 
struction. Has sensible, visiole hammer. It 
takes down easily. You can look through the 
barrel — it cleans from both ends. 
its Solid Steel T: tects your f. d eyes against 
cae eons delouie Scenite coc iscon adn. Somes and 
gases, The Side Ejection throws shells away to the side— 
never up across your line of sight. se: 
Handles all .22 short,.22 long and .22 long-rifle cartridges, includ- 
ing the dlon-paiee hunting cartridges. Accurate to 200 yards. A perfect 
gun for rabbits, squirrels, hawks, crows, etc. 
Marlin .22 repeaters also made with lever action; ask your dealer. . 
Tie Marlin Frrearms ©. Soul Se peteueior comalety cnt 
? alog of ‘ma repeat- 
39 WillowSt. New Haven, Conn. ing rifles 
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Pruning Young Orchards 
HE object of pruning is to give 
ie & the trees a symmetrical form, 
aeeng Ventilation in the interior of the 
“NAN top, and strength of the branches 
to bear a full crop without 
damage through breaking, says The 
Farmers’ Review. As different classes 
of trees require totally different treat- 
ment, it is necessary to speak of them 
separately. A two-year-old apple tree, 
as arule, has a top when it comes from the 
nursery. If the branches start, say, two 
or two and one-half feet from the ground 
and are in desirable positions around the 
body, differing in height from four to ten 
inches, four or five may be retained to 
form the permanent skeleton. All should 
be cut back to a strong bud that will make 
the leader for next season and should be 
left no longer than one-third the previous 
year’s growth. 

If the tree is large and has strong 
branches about a foot above, two or three, 
separated several inches, but not directly 
above one another, may be left again and 
cut back as the others. Every other 
branch should be removed and the leader 
cut back to within a few inches of the 
uppermost limb. As ventilation and the 
admission of sunlight into the top are the 
main objects of pruning, it becomes need- 
ful to suppress new growth in the interior 
‘of the top to. that extent, and to insure 
symmetrical proportions throughout,much 
can be done during the growing season by 
pinching back branches which are too 
vigorous, or encouraging the develop- 
ment of others where they will add to the 
symmetrical form. 















The above cut makes plain the s tion we 
often make, which isin cutting off large limbs you 
first make a cut on the lower side not quite half way 
through the limb. Then by. cutting on the upper 
side, the limb drops without splitting, asit is liable 
to do in the branch at the left hand side of the 
above illustration. 





A young apple tree, properly started, 
should require no removal of large branches 
unless they should become affected with 
disease’ or damaged otherwise. Syste- 
matic thinning, however, and the removal 
of watersprouts will be necessary during 
its life. 

Pruning the peach tree requires quite 
different treatment. The fruit buds of 
the peach are developed on the young 
branches growing each year, and the 
growth of these young branches must be 
encouraged through judicious pruning. 
A tree left to itself will, in the course of a 
few years, present bare limbs to the height 
of ten or twe!ve feet and its fruit will be 
produced at their extremities. Such 
treatment makes picking the fruit not 
only very difficult, but also results, as it 
did this year in my locality, in badly 
damaged trees through breakage. Begin- 
ning with trees one or two years old, my 
method is to prepare the land as for apple 
trees and lay it off twenty feet each way. 
Set the trees a little deeper than they 
stood in the nursery, examine and trim 
out damaged roots and cut off all branches, 
taking care, however, not to cut too close, 


._|for this might damage undeveloped buds 


which will be needed in the formation of 
the top: Next, cut back the body to the 
height at which you want to start thetop. 
Commence cultivation as early as the 
ground will work well in the spring. 
When growth starts, remove all branches 
not wanted for the skeleton and take care 
to leave only one branchina place. Keep 
the tree open in the center and encourage 
the well-balanced and symmetrical forma- 
tion of the top by a little pruning during 
the growing season. 
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North Carolina Orcharding 

Editor Green’s Fruit Gower :—This is 
being written on Oakwood Mountain in 
northwest North Carolina, a section that 
has within a half dozen years come into 
notable prominence through the very fine 
quality of the apples grown and the pains- 
taking care of orchards and fruits by the 
new owners who are now almost the ex- 
clusive owners of these orchards once as 






ge a 
MARC! 


famous because of the excellence of the 


cider made and the national reputation — 


of the applejack made therefrom, ag 
through a destruction of the industry by 
the 70,000 vote of Prohibition that over. 
whelmed the state later on. 


The rejuvenation of these old neglected — 


orchards by their new owners is a matter 
of wonder. After Prohibition came 70,00 
strong, the apple industry met with a 
great reverse. Selling the apple into 
channels of trade was thought an im. 
possibility, and so orchards were neglect- 
ed, often tangled thickets filled in between 
the rows, and every variety of fungoug 
disease and insect pest grew and multi- 
plied and ‘‘wax exceedingly fat.” 
gToday all these are absent and unknown 
and vigorous growing orchards, clean 
of intruders of all Kinda, abundant in 
the fairest of fruit, fine in quality and 
flavor, rich in color, fills the boxes in 
season and brings the top prices. 


Today I was in the now noted ‘‘Gold 
Medal orchards”’ on Oakwood Mountain, 
an altitude of 1,800 feet, and within the 
‘“‘Thermal belt,’’ where dew never falls, 
or the white frost never appears or blights, 
A bearing orchard of 3,200 trees, mostly 
the Red Limbertwigs, a most uniform 
apple in‘size and a remarkable keeper, 
the last of the 1913 crop*going to market 
today, May 25th. The trees were full ofa 
corps of men and boys with spring nippers, 
thinning the fruit down to an apple, each 
five inches. All the past spring, the 
plows, cultivators, fertilizer sifters, spray- 
ers and aphidis bunters have been busy, 
as was the thinners, but not only here, 
but all over the brushy mountain range, 
for orchards now have come into sight 
from most of the great round tops of these 
miniaturemountains. The highest, Poor's 
Knob, 2,700 feet, is crowned by the great 
Smoot orchard of about 4,000 trees; and 
not only these, but land is being rapidly 
cleared in al! directions and trees set by 
the 10,000 and ‘“‘Hale’’ and ‘‘Elberta” 
peaches by the hundred scores. The dis- 
integated red granite soil of these hills, 
rich with loose stone, seems especially 
adapted to applegrowing, and I find straw- 
berry growing also, for on these hills I 
find the finest of wild strawberries by the 
acre, reddening the ground, a feast for 
him who will pick. ‘ 

While the Limbertwig, Winesap, Vir- 
ginia Beauties and a few others were the 
most accepted apples by the older owners, 
the new orchards are being set with 
Delicious and others of the most modern 
famed varieties; not only hereabouts, 
but in the Mt. Airy, Boone and otber 
centers, and promise much. These men 
are students of their business, and Green’s 
Fruit Grower seems to be their orchard 
New Testament and studied diligently. 


The Fruit Exchange, of which the 
greater part of these men are members, 
is a “live wire’’ and has proved to be 

reat promoter of trade, a protector, and 
diverts nation for need betterments 
in picking, boxing and grading for a 
market that.now expects a “‘square pack.” 
A great advance has been made in the 
winter storing of apples by Mr: A. & 
Gould of the ‘‘Gold Medal” orchard by 
the erection of a double walled, cement 
storage room made on the exact prin- 
ciple of a Thermos bottle, and if located 
right will hold its contents unchanged 
at below 40 degrees, and a grader that 
weighs each individual apple and puts 
it in its right receptacle hence giving the 
apples eight grades, and impossible to 
put grade A into grade H, or the reverse. 
It’s astory of adventure for these men 
from the north, most of them, to come here 
and recreate these old orchards; free 
them from their enemies—invisible and 
winged; grow a fruit that commands the 
attention of the market; and win score 
cards, red and blue ribbons by the score— 
this orchard has over forty prizes, sweep- 


stakes and the like in plenty, and actually | 


filled the White House cellar with pie 
material, and I think worthy of a few 
“‘stickfuls’’ of assorted lead in Green's 
Fruit Grower.—John Gould, ‘N. C. 


————o9——_—— 


Kitchen Table on Casters 


Have casters put on the kitchen table, 
and you will find it will be a great help 
toward saving steps. When work is 
being done at the sink, the table may be 
rolled near, or when cooking is being done 
it may be placed near the stove, with the 
necessary cooking utensils upon it, says 
Miriam M. H 
tural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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Apples Sold at Good Prices in Bad 
Year 

Europe, on both the foreign and the 
domestic demand, showed that in spite 
of the disturbed eonditions of export 
trade considerable quantities of apples 
are going abroad mainly to British and 
Norwegian ports; and that at home 
men who have worked up their reputa- 
tion for honest pack and good fruit 
are receiving good prices, says Penn- 

lvania Farmer. well-known New 
say grower who has been taking prizes 
on barrels and boxes of apples at the state 
horticultural society and the Inter-State 
fair for several years and building up a 
trade upon the reputation so gained, 
recently sold 1,200 barrels of standard 
market varieties at $4 See barrel without 
leaving his home; and that a Virginia 

ower who sells most of her fruit in the 
hiladelphia market was -having no 
trouble in getting good prcies through 
her distributor, even though the Phila- 
delphia railway sidings have a daily 
“left over’? of 50 to 100 cars. Indeed 
her fruit is all sold by telephone before 
it reaches the city. These instances Prof. 
Kains cited to show that good fruit hon- 
estly packed is in demand during seasons 
of glut. 

Other points Prof. Kains emphasized 
as necessary to market fruit were choice 
of commercial varieties for the definite 
market in which they are to be sold; 
for markets, like individuals, have their 
references. Cultivation, spraying, ferti- 
firing and pruning according to the meth- 
ods advocated by. the College and by busi- 
ness fruit growers, were also discussed 
briefly. More emphasis was given to 
thinning which is becoming annually 
more asec amoee business fruit grow- 
ers. One very striking instance of this 
kind was a New York fruit grower who 
has made his Baldwin orchard bear 15 
crops in 17 years, and would have had 17 
but for late frosts. He-has found it much 
more profitable to have a moderate crop 
of highly colored, uniform sized Baldwins 
each year than a big crop of irregular 
fruit one year and nothing the next. 
The uniform fruit has always sold at good 
prices whereas the irregular stuff of those 
who do not thin the fruit has been slow 
of sale at much lower figures. Prof. 
Kains also showed that frui# so grown 
and handled -can more 
graded and better pac<ed either in bar- 
rels or boxes and that the market is 
waiting and eager for first-class fruit. 

In closing his first address, Prof. Kains 
discussed the feasibility of co-operation 
where it can be worked, and its inféasible 
features. He gave instances of success. 
In each of these the growers were prac- 
tically forced to come together. ere 
there is not this necessity and where 
individual growers have already worked 
up profitable trade he sees no reason why 
co-operation should be agitated, for in 
itself it is not a panacea for all ills of 
marketing. It won’t sell poor fruit or 
anything else at high prices. 

SETTING AND PRUNING TREES 


Prof. H. A. Surface, of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, illustrated his very 
tence: talk on pruning young fruit trees 
by showing how he would treat individual 
trees of good and bad form as-received 
from the nursery. As he was working 
With his specimens he emphasized im- 
portant points among which the following 
areconspicuous. Let strong growing varie- 
ties of pears, such as Kieffer, grow upward 
about as they choose, because when the 
long limbs become full of fruit they will 
bend over to the ground, and ause 
severe cutting only tends to the produc- 
tion of more w growth. The object 
should be a good, low-headed tree which 
will bear fruit from center to circum- 
ference of the tree. Always bear in mind 
the shape of the mature tree while pruning 
the young one. Interior crossing branches 
in young trees are not necessarily a dis- 
advantage because ‘when the main limbs 
descend under their weight of fruit, these 
crossing branches no longer cross serious- 
ly but tend to fill in the tp. and make 
piitiones bearing wood and high colored 
Tuit. 7 

Prof. Surface aims to plant his trees 
three inches deeper than they stood»in 
the nursery row, and to have the new 
heads start three to six inches from 


the ground for peaches and a foot to two hab 


feet for apples and pears. The main 
advantages of these low-headed trees he 
considers to be protection from injuries 


by carelese- cultivators, from..witid in- 
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juries such as blowing off the fruit, and 
the natural mulching of the ground by 
the trees themselves. The limbs when 
loaded rest on the ground and thus brace 
themselves and the trees never need 
cultivation underneath them because 
weed growth is prevented and the soil is 
kept moist by accumulated leaves as well 
as the shade. Beyond the spread of the 
branches he practices careful cultivation. 

As to the roots he cuts these back se- 
verely so as to force root development; 
for experience with various methods of 
root pruning has taught him that he can 
get greater — where the roots are 
heavily cut back than where they are 
left long and sprawling. In setting such 
trees he would spr out the roots so 
as to make as even a distribution in the 
soil as possible, even holding some where 
he wanted them until the soil has been 
tramped down —— them. Thus a firmly 
braced tree would result. 


CARE OF PEACH TREES 


Prof. F. R. Stevens, of the Lehigh 
Valley R. R., discussed growing and 
general care of the peach. Among the 
special points he emphasized was the 
necessity of perfect drainage. This he 
considers of even more importance than 
the so-called ideal peach soil—sandy 
loam. For he showed how drainage has 
made certain orchards of his section 
profitable when fertilization and culti- 
vation had previously been unable to 
do so. On the other hand, he emphasized 
the need of both cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion, cover cropping and other general 
orchard care. 

— 


His Orchard Plans 


We walked through his orchard and 
were amazed at the similarity in form and 
growth that was apparent among all trees 
of the same age and variety. e owner 
explained that he had trained every tree 
in the orchard and for the past sixteen 
years he had been the personal supervisor 
of every man who assisted in the work. 
Each spring every tree had been given an 
inspection and pruned when necessary. 
It was the constant observation of the 
— of the trees that enabled the 
armer to assist nature in the forming of 
his orchard. It was not. superficial and 
irregular pruning that form 


crop of fruit with the minimum expense 
for picking, says Farmer’s Guide. 

The grower said: ‘Good pruning is a 
big saver of money, and I never allow one 
of my trees to become over eighteen feet 
in height. My men must be able to pick 
every apple in the orchard with the aid 
of a 12-foot step-ladder. They can do this 
if the trees are properly trained, and that 
is one reason why apple trees should re- 
ceive yearly pruning. It means a bigger 
profit for the grower every year that the 
apples are harvested because good prun- 
ing means economy in picking.”” Pruning 
cannot be entirely learned from books, but 
must be acquired by a careful observation 
of the work of nature. It cannot be done 
by rule, but the eye and the judgment can 
be trained by years of practical experience. 
Some men easily learn to develop an ideal 
apple tree, and others seem scarcely able 
to acquire the fine art of assisting nature 
in her work. ‘There are a few simple rules 
that are fundamental, and. these can be 
studied before beginning work in the 
orchard, but the grower must expect no 
brilliant success from his first efforts, and 
he should endeavor to work with a man 
who has learned his trade by a long appren- 
ticeship in the orchards of the community. 

The young tree loses a pen of its root 
system when itisremovedfromthenursery, 
and if the top is not reduced before 
the tree is placed in the ground, it means 
partial starvation. 
roots cannot take up enough nourishment 
to support the larger expanse. 


_—CO--— 


We'll All Walk Soon 
“Tf the high cost of living keeps on, the 
rich themselves will feel the pinch of it.’’ 
he speaker was Brand Whitlock, 
mayor of Toledo. He continued: 


’ “T know a Toledo banker who ‘has|' 


already begun to retrench. His daughter 
said to him the other day: 
- ‘Father, dear, I soul a new fall riding 


it. ‘ 
“* ‘Can’t afford it,’ the banker growled. 
‘Bat father, what am I to do without 
a riding habit? 
“ ‘Get the walking habit.’ ”’ 
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25¢ 
THREE 
MONTHS 


To put the big $1.50 national farm weekly at once into half a million 
farm homes, the next 13 issues of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN will 
be mailed to your address for 25 cents—less than two cents.a copy! 


60% of The Apple Crop Never Reaches Market. 
Are YOU Wasting Half of YOUR Fruit? 


Bad selling methods and poor quality are the causes of this 
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- enormous waste. The 1914 apple crop was the largest ever pro- 


duced, 259,000,000 bushels, and less than 40 per cent_of the 
crop will be sold. Yet thousands of consumers would like to 
get good apples. That is why quality and packing are para- 
mount questions discussed in every issue of our journal. 


The Biggest Poultry Profits 
Are Made In Three Ways 


(1) Breeding high layers, (2) Hatching baby chicks, and (3) Fat- 
tening dual-purpose breeds. We sent the most expert poultry- 
man we could find on a long trip through the great poultry 
states to visit practical plants and discover how the profit- 
paying plants are run. He got the facts. His observations 
and advice will appear in a number of special articles. 

Do you know when the market is best for your class of stock? 
To the dairyman, hog raiser, horseman, feeder and breeder 
there is no more important quéstion. It will be thoroughly 
discussed by a competent man 4nd illustrated by charts. It 
may save you $100— possibly more. The war made some feeds 
cheap. Are you using them? These are opinions of leading 
breeders on the prospects for the breeds. 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN “. 


Ask Us Your Hard Questions 


Our expert advisers will anewer any. question you 
send us. They will plan your orchard; suggest 
varieties, cover “crops, fertilizers, spraying mix- (©) 
tures, methods of cultivation, tell you how to = 








harvest, select, pack, ship, store and. sell profit- $ 
ably. All inquiries will be answered promptly 
by mail, a 
You will also be helped by the scores of <q / 
articles on general farming, gardening, 2 / 
beekeeping, livestock, poultry, -etc., & 
by making immediate -use of this S 
coupon. © 
; & 3 
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When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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ta user says 


“T bought a Planet Jr Universal (and Orchard) Cultivator in 1902. It has been used 
on my farm each year, and I think it the most valuable tool I ever owned. They ought 
to be used on every farm in this country, and I am sure that any progressive farmer 
would get most satisfactory results.”—U.rert Porren, Estelline, S. Dakota. 


This is only one of hundreds of users loud in their 
praise of the wonderful work of the No, 41 Planet Jr 
Orchard and Universal Cultivator. For the fruit- 


grower who wants maximum profits it is an absolute 
necessity. 


It is the greatest tool made for culti- 
vation of orchards, vineyards, hopyards 
or for fallow land work. 

Works deep or shallow and cuts from 
4 to 6% feet wide. 

Also valuable for hilling crops such as 
beans and potatoes, up to 2 feet hich, and 
for making irrigationfurrows. Cultivates 
more thoroughly than a disc harrow, and 







lasting service make it the most econom- 
ical orchard cultivator you can buy. Has 
strong, light frame, low wheels and tongue, 
all of steel. Is equipped with fruit-tree 
shield and side hitch for low trees. Car- 
ries teeth, sweeps, furrowers, plows and 
special weeder attachments. Convertible 
into disc-harrow and alfalfa cultivator. 
Can be fitted with fore-carriage; also 
works deeper with lighter draft. spring-trip standards, and irrigation steels, 
Its strong durable construction and ully guaranteed. 


New 72-page Catalog (168 Illustrations) free 


Describes over 55 tools for farm and garden, including Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse 
Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and Beet-Cultivators. Write it y- 
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S L ALLEN & CO Box 11076 Philadelphia Pa 
— 2 * * 
Harrisons’ Fruit Trees Pay 
HERE IS THE EVIDENCE 
Harrison Berlin-grown trees produced Yellow Transparent Apples that sold for 
$1,000 a car last season, when apples in common orchi lay rotting on the ground. 


arrison Berlin-grown Peach trees yielded fruit that sold for $3 or more a carrier 
last season, when peaches from common orchards sold at 50 cents a basket. 


Baldwin, Stayman, M. B. Twig, McIntosh, Yellow Transparent 

These are reliable apples for general planting. In New England, and along the 
Great Lakes, Baldwin and Yellow Transparent are winners; farther south and in the West , 
we advise other sorts. Plant the varieties of Apples and Peaches for your section—ask 
AEE ,\us about them ; remember, our or: men will help you. 


Our 1915 Catalogue 


will tell you how we grow trees at Berlin, and why 
Harrisons’ trees are profitable for all sections, 

; Write your name and address on a 4 
and say, “Send me your catalogue.” 
Give it to 



























VACME Weeder 


A RIDING orchard cultivator and muicher. Gets 
all the weeds—large and small. Used in orchards or for 
summer fallowing; keeps down weed growth and properly mulches surface soll. 
Poot Lift Lever enables operator, on seat, to clear off weeds that may gather while 

working. All steel construction. Light draft. pth of cut ad- 
justable. — Price right. . 
Your John Deere Dealer Sells It! 
What a user says about it: Naches, Wash., Aug. 20th, 1914 
Dear Sirs:—The Acme Weeder is the best weed killer I ever used 

fthout say pti > eee SSS eee ont oe ae 
alike is easily cleaned when clogged. No orchard man can 
afford to be without one, (Name on Request) 

BUANE H. NASH, Incorporated 

330 Division Ave. _.- =a. , fifittlington, M. 3. 
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T the present time the pear is 
receiving much more attention 
from fruit growers than hereto- 
fore, partly because of the in- 
creased demand for its fruit, and 
partly its successful cultivation being 
better understood. In ancient days it 
received greater attention than the apple, 
being known in cultivation from a period 
of remote antiquity, writers tell us, says 
the Practical Farmer. 

When considering the setting out of an 
orchard a deep soil is important, a moder- 
ately stiff soil is unobjectionable, but not 
a wet, cold one. The roots of the pear 
rather than spreading, 
and if the soil is cold and clayey the 
growth of the tree will be at the expense 
of fruiting, and what fruit is produced 
will be of inferior quality. 

The distance apart pears should be 
planted in the row may be placed at 30 
feet, with 25 feet between the rows. 
Thrifty trees will need such space, al- 
though for some years peach trees or 
some farm crop could be grown between 
the trees. Peach trees would be past 
their usefulness before the pears would 
require the space. But whatever it be 
that is placed between the pear trees, 
see to it that the food these pear trees 
require is not encroached on by what- 
ever else may be growing near them, 
whether peach trees, agricultural crops or 
weeds. The roots of trees are usually 
considered to extend horizontally as far 
as their branches do, therefore, as the 
trees grow and branches spread they need 
the use of the soil that their branches 
cover, in a wider circle every year. For 
several years after the planting of. the 
trees the surface of the soil beneath them 
should be kept clean by cultivation. 
Should it not be considered over-fertile, 
apply a surface dressing of manure to it 
every autumn or in early spring, then 
harrow occasionally through the summer, 
to keep down weeds and to promote 
moisture of the soil. Many advocate, 
and apparently from profitable experience, 
that cultivated soil in the way explained 
is better for the trees until such times as 
bearing fruit commences, after which 
grass may be allowed to grow beneath 
them, but this grass should be permitted 
to lie under the trees when cut, or, if taken 
away, then the ground be fertilized to 
make good to it what the grass had 
extracted. 





WHEN TO PLANT 


Pear trees should be planted either in 
early fall or early spring. In the fall 
the writer has found it far better to plant 
early than late. No need to wait for the 
fall of the leaves; do as the nurseryman 
does who ships such trees—strip off all 
leaves as soon as the trees are dug. It 
will be anticipating nature but a week 
or two if done in September or October, 
and before winter sets in the trees will be 
rooted, practically insuring their safely 
going through the winter. The colder 
should be done. A thrifty 2-year-ol 
pear tree is a good size to lait, perhaps 
a 3-year-one in some cases. A 2-year one 
should be 3 to 4 feet high, with a few 
branches. These should be delivered to 
the ground in a fresh state, the roots 
having been kept damp from the time they 
were dug. Have the holes all ready to 
receive them. The plants should be as 
deep as before, or not more than an inch 
deeper, with roots spread out naturally. 
The soil thrown in should be as fine as 
possible, in order that the roots may have 
it around them top and bottom, working 
it in with @ stick or one’s fingers. As 
soon as the roots are well covered, com- 
mence tamping it down with a small 
rammer, keeping it at work until the hole 
is half filled. What has been said of 
planting so far has been having in mind 
fall planting. It does not differ from 
spring planting except that in spring there 
are Do leaves to strip off, and there is no 
need to water at planting. But whichever 
season it be, a thick mulching of some 
material will be beneficial, in autumn to 
keep out the frost of winter, and in sprin 
to keep the soil moist during the heat o' 
summer. 

VARIETIES TO PLANT 

The question of what varieties of pears 
to plant: is one of great importance. 
Orchards are set out mainly for profit 





therefore one needs to have the most o 


the usual winter the earlier the planting gr 
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his trees of but few kinds. The present 
season up to the close of August has found, 
in Philadelphia and New York markets 
chiefly Clapp’s Favorite and Bartlett; 
the latter in the lead. The reason for 
the difference is found in poor keeping 
uality of Clapp’s Favorite, large, beauti- 
ul, delicious pear that it is. Its sunny 
side is of a brilliant red, while its juiciness 
and enticing flavor are of the best. In 
earliness and beauty and_quality—all 
save its shipping—it easily leads all 
others. By gathering it’from the tree in 
the early weeks of August it can be shipped 
some distance, so that when markets are 
close to hand it may be set out for first 
sales. Next to it in earliness and for 
marketing, the Bartlett is the favorite. 
An early and_a sure bearer and of a good 
yellow color when ripe, and of first-class 
quality, it leads all pears for general 
cultivation. It would form the bulk of 


the planting of all-familiar with it for an | 


early crop. For a late crop the following 
are to be preferred in the order listed: 
Lawrence, Sheldon, Anjou and Seckel. 
The Seckel is the standard of excellence 
in pears, but it is small and does not pro- 
duce well until of more age than others. 
The other three are of good size, Anjou 
very large, and all are good keepers, 
Even in the old way of keeping pears in 
cold cellars, these could be kept until 
New Year’s. Now, with cold storage, they 
are in evidence in May. In south New 
Jersey, in the light, sandy soil of the 
section, the Kieffer pear fills whole 
orchards, where its fruit is in great demand 
for canning purposes chiefly, though 
those familiar with it know that when well 
ripened it is not to be despised for eating 
out of hand. 


For those who wish to plant for home 
use and not particularly for market the 
following sorts can be recommended in 
addition to those already named as 
preferable for market: Clairgeau, Duch- 
ess, Louise Bonne, Vt. Beauty, Worden 
Seckel, the latter.an improved Seckel. 
Nearly. all these the writer hag fruited 
himself in his time. When wanted for 
cooking purposes chiefly Easter Beurre 
can be recommended, and the Kieffer, 
already mentioned, is excellent for the 


purpose. 





C. A. Green’s Comments: My selec- 
‘tion of varieties of pears would be Wilder 
Early, Gans, Clapp’s Bartlett, Sheldon, 
Worden Seckel, Seckel, Flemish Beauty, 
Duchess, Kieffer, Anjou. 

———_o————- 
The Value of Grapes 

The grape is one of the oldest fruits, 
It is spoken of in the Bible where the 
spies of the children of Israel went to 
view the promised land. They brought 
back immense clusters of grapes. Grapes 
are the most wholesome of fruits, hougl 
all fruits are wholesome if. considerately 
eaten. Many parts of this country are 
devoted almost exclusively to grape 
owing. Where the grape succeeds it 
is exceedingly profitable. But few of 
our readers are aware of the immense 
yields that are possible. One_ grape 
yore in the Keuka Lake region of New 

ork state reports that from three acres 
of his. vineyard he gathered nine and 
one-half tons of grapes which sold at 
$80 per ton. There is something fasci- 
nating about the planting and growing 
of a vineyard. I know of no more beau- 
tiful sight than a vineyard in, fruit. 
When’ a young man I was fascinated 
with the idea of planting a vineyard, but 
was prevented by the counsel of my 
older friends. But after all it is for the 
village and farm home, or even for the 
city home, that a grapevine is the great- 
est blessing. The vine for ornament 
alone is exceedingly attractive, its broad 
leaves giving desirable shade for arbors 
or piazzas. There is no locality where 
the grape will produce better than when 
twined along the sills of the house or 
over verandas. Thus a grapevine that 
pes. 2 be brought for 15 cents may do much 
to beautify. and make a home attractive. 
The grapevine is one of the most easily 

lanted and the most certain to grow. 
is is shown by the fact that nurserymen 
succeed in making a piece of grapevine 
grow without any roots at all. How 
cany then must it be for any person to 
make a. well-rooted grape vine flourish 
about his home. Plant grape vines this 
spring. ; eae Oe 
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Planting a Pear Orchard 
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THE MOST POPULAR APPLE 


More Baldwins Grown Than Any 
Other Variety 


More Baldwin apples are produced in 
the United States any other variety, 
and the Ben Davis is a close second. This 
information was obtained by the bureau 
of crop estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. The percent- 
ages 0 ing varieties produced in a 
normal year are here shown: Baldwin, 
13.4; Ben Davis, 13.3; Northern Spy, 6.1; 
Winesap, 5.1; Rhode Island Greenings, 4.7; 
Jonathan, 3.6; Rome Beauty, 3.1; Early 
Harvest, 2. 8; Grimes’ Golden, 2.2; 
Wealthy, 2.2; York Imperial, 2.1; Maiden 
Blush, 2. There is less than 2 per cent. of 
every other variety. It takes these 
twelve varieties to make up 60.6 per cent. 
of the total crop, and twenty-three other 
varieties make 29 per cent., unnamed 
varieties accounting for the remaining 
10 per cent. 

ontrary to general opinion Missouri 
is not the leading Ben Davis state. In 
Arkansas 44 per cent., in Illinois 37.8 per 
cent. and in. 
total’crep is Ben Davis. It will have to 
be confessed, however, that Missouri pro- 
duces more Ben Davis apples than any 


. sothersstate, even if its proportion of them 


is less than in Arkansas and Illinois. 

In the East, the Baldwin is the leading 
variety. In California the yellow New- 
ton and the yellow Bellflower are the prin- 
cipal apples. The Jonathan leads in 
Washington. 

The above figures from the U. 8. Report 
at Washington, D.C., is doubtless correct. 
I regard it unfortunate that more and 
better varieties of apples should not have 
been planted. Baldwin and Ben Davis 
can be grown cheaper than other varieties 
of better quality. These are long keepers 
also, and good shippers and good color. 
But if better eating apples were grown, 
more would be consumed. The fact, is, 
there are few who are familiar with Melon, 
Mother, McIntosh Red, Banana, Wine 
Sap and Hubbardston. 


——_O-—-_——~ 


Factors in Apple Orchard 
Management 

Apple growing in Indiana has become a 
very important industry, says Farmer’s 
Guide, There is a vast number of acres 
adapted to apple growing, the climatic 
conditions are good, the soil will produce 
apples of high quality and market condi- 
tions are excellent. Yet with all these 
advantages, it requires close attention 
to all geo in order ~ ee — 
cess in apple growing depends 
upon the ae Behind the gun.”’ atts. 

Markets in every city are demanding 
apples of high quality. In studying the 
markets cor the last few years, it is found 
that the apples of high quality are gradu- 
ally coming to the front and bringing top 
prices, while those of poor quality are 
bringing less money. It is quite impor- 
tant that fruit growers should plant only 
those of high quality. The same variety 
will not be a apted to all parts of the 
state. For practical purposes the state 
can be divided into two sections, northern 
and southern. In the northern portion 


the varieties Grimes, Jonathan, Spy, . 


Greening and Baldwin are well adapted 
for growth.and will produce apples of 
high quality. ~In the southern portion 
of the state Akin, Grimes, Jonathan, 
Stayman, Winesap, York and Ben Davis 
wil 
many orchards are not proving as they 
should, on account of having selected 
varieties of poor quality. Thousands of 
trees are being planted each year that 
will never live to bear profitable crops. 

Under wrong impressions, many plunge 
into the fruit business thinking that the 
pram is all income and not much outgo, 

ut when they once realize the work 
necessary to grow a tree, and the con- 
tinued t necessary to protect them 
from insects and fungous diseases, the 
grow discouraged and fail to accomplis 
anend. There are farms in Indiana with 
good orchards that are sadly neglected, 
that with proper management might be 
made to produce more clear profit than 
all the rest of the farm. 

The average size of the Indiana orchard 
is about three acres. Very few of these 
bome orchards are paying ever ‘interest 
on the money invested in the land. In 
1910, the 10,000,000 fruit trees in Indiana 

roduced less than 5,000,000 bushels of 
rust. In order to remedy this lack of 
production every fruit grower and farmer 
should attend demonstration meetings 


issouri 34.2 per cent. of the, 


yield fruit of good quality. Too 8 


and observe the best methods used for 

the control of the home orchard. 
—_—_——O— 

Warning Against **‘Pedigreed Stock"* 

Many farmers throughout the country 
are now beginning to think seriously of 
getting some young fruit trees to be set 
out early next spring, says A. P. Swallow, 
Deputy State Entomologist, in The Farm- 
er’s Guide. Some of these are men who 
intend to go into orcharding on a com- 
mercial basis, others are getting a few 
trees for the home orcherd. Each of 
these men is confronted with the problem 
of where and what to buy. It is to help 
the purchaser who has an interest in his 
own fruit and that of his neighbors that 
this is written. It is safe to get trees 
from any locality, as they will adapt 
themselves to conditions if they are the 
right varieties and are in good condition. 
Varieties must be chosen, however, that 
are ved and adapted to the local condi- 
tions. It is the variety of the tree and 
not its place of growth that counts. This 
being the case, you should be first of all 
concerned , with. choosi the.man. with 
whom yeu-are to deal. He must be one 
who has a clean business record, whose 
word is good, whose stock is in the best 
of condition. It isnot safe to buy nursery 
stock from agents whom you know nothing 
of. Never buy your stock from a nursery 
that does not use every possible effort to 
keep it in the best of condition. It is 
sure to fall below standard in something. 
The poor orchards today are not the 
nurserymen’s fault, but that of the buyer. 
If he will insist on the right kind of stock 
and see to it that he gets it, the negligent 
and dishonest nurseryman must go out of 
business, and the man who gives you a 
square deal will prosper and continue in 
his present policies. 

Some men prefer a three or four-year 
old tree to start in the orchard, but the 
majority agree that a one or two-year old 
tree gives much better results. Every 
year, more ple are buying one-year 
stock in preference to the two-year-old. 

One vag eg convincing argument 
put up to the buyer is the ‘‘pedigreed 
stock”’ proposition. While it is true that 
the scions taken from a heavy bearin 
tree should preenre another one of goo 
quality, still you cannot depend on its 
making a free that is in every respect .as 
good and of as excellent bearing qualities 
as the one from which the’ scions_ were 
taken. It needs more than the scion to 
make the tree strong, healthy and a good 
bearer. Its condition at the time of 
transplenting and its care afterward are 
what count. 

———_O-——- 
Age off Bearing 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—How 
long after setting one year No. 1 trees 
from the nursery on sandy, stony loam 
with a well drained southern exposure, 
will the following come into full bearing: 
One year sour cherry, Red June plum, 
Astrachan apple, McIntosh Red ‘apple, 
Bosc pear? Will the above soil be adapted 
to the pear, and what is the average yield 
per tree of above varieties.—Geo. W. 
Burneau, Conn. 





Reply: So many things enter into the 
problem of early or late fruiting of certain 
trees: that it would simply be a matter of 
guesswork as to when such trees as you 
speak of will come into bearing. Rapid 
owing trees, trees growing on exceed- 
ingly rich soil, do not come into bearing 
80 quick as slow lon, trees planted on 
light, thin soil. Generally speaking, it is 
not desirable or a pet of longevity 
for a tree to bear fruit at a very early age, 
and yet dwarf pear trees and other fruit 
trees often bear specimens of fruit the 
second year after planting. The main 
thing is to get the trees planted. Any 
enterprise that is started soon comes to 
the profitable stage. Time slips away 
rapidly. Men sixty years old or older 
have planted orchards, feeling that there 
was no chance of their seeing them come 
into Connie, and yet to their surprise 
they, have lived to see these orchards 
bearing fine crops of fruit. 

———o———-_ - 
Testimonial 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 15, 1914 
Mr. Chas. A. Green: 

I enclose check for $1.00 in payment 
of my subscription for three years 
from May, 1913. : 

I appreciate your paper very highly. 
Its variety is great and its spirit clean 
































































and wholesome.—Earle Wilfley. 
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is food for thought 
as well as for crops 
this year. 

When shipments were interrupted 
by the war, it was estimated that 
there was enough Potash on hand 
in the United States to provide two 





















fertilizers for this spring’s trade. 
Some manufacturers had more than 
enough for these percentages. 


Since then minor sources 6f Potash 
have been fully utilized, and addi- 
tional shipments from the usual 
source are still being received. 


The supply is below normal, but this 
need not prevent farmers securing 
some Potash, norshould it lead farm- 
ers to decide not to use fertilizers. 


There is no reason to return to the 
out-of-date goods without Potash, 
although some authorities may try 
to “wish” them on us. 


We have not used enough Potash 
in the past. The largest annual 
import of Potash was only one- 
seventieth of the Potash taken from 
the soil by our 1914 corn crop and 
only one-fifteenth of the Potash 
lost every year in drainage water. 
Spring crops use from two to ten 
times as much Potash as Phosphorie 
Acid. Get as much Potash in the 
fertilizer as possible. A few firms 
are offering to furnish from four 
to ten per cent. 

There is no substitute for Potas 

It may be harder to get just now, but 


Potash Pays 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Savannah New Orleans 

















and three per cent. Potash in mixed - 


OTASH 
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THis Spraying Guide has enabled 
over ,000 farmers, Experiment 
Stations, gardeners, orchardists, flor- 
ists, to prevent crop ruination by in- 
sects and blights—to better quality 
and quantity of yield. Sent free for 
your naime and . 
address. 


made in 40 hand 
and power styles. Style No. 1— 
below at right—has 4 . capacity. 


shown 
Rights‘re for 5 acre field crops or 1 acre trees, 


Anaihil-te the Bugs and the Blights 
That Ruin Crops and Kill Trees 
Easily carried over your shoulder. 
Also ask to see Brown’s Non 


Clog Atomic Nozzle, Can: 




































Whale Junior Power 
Sprayer 

Ready to be put on any wagon, no 

vibration, almost noiseless, powerful 

but not too heavy. Write for cata- 

log and special prices. 


CRESTLINE MFG. CO. 


Dept. D. 
Crestline, Ohio, U. S. A. 











f SAVE THE TREES 
47;- Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White 
; Fly, etc., by praying your trees with 


’ Sure death to tree pests. Contains 
nothing jaro to trees—fertilizes 
the soil. Used and endorsed by U. 8. 


e Dept. of i ultare. 
FREE oe ae. on Tree and Piant 
: . Write for it today. 











JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phils. 
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Ss t P 
Llp ta Malet fo 
pas SP rank quality. Machine pays for iteslf on 


acres, first year. ; 


IRON AGE Sprayers 


Soghte pompe, wood tanks, 
Be eS eee 
TEMAN M’F’G COMP. 

























Cost of Application. The total cost 
of application depends upon the time 
involved, the quantities of materials used, 
and their cost. In figuring the cost of 
application the following initial costs have 
been used: Man labor $.20 per hour, 
horse labor $.10 per hour, lime-sulfur solu- 
tion $.12 per gallon, sulfur $2.10 per 100 
pounds, arsenate of lead $.18 per pound, 
powdered gypsum and hydrated lime $8.00 
per ton. Wear and tear on machinery is 
not included in any case. These figures 
are arbitrarily chosen and perhaps none 
of them are exactly correct. However, 
they do not detract materially from the 
relative average cost per tree of the 
various mixtures. 

The size and shape of the trees increased 
the time required for spraying, and Mr. 
Glidden As | an hour more time in spray- 
ing these trees than he did in treating the 
same number of trees of the same size and 
age in another part of the orchard. The 
figures, however, do not include the time 
involved in driving to and from the 
orchard nor in filling the tank, and it 
should be remembered that enough ma- 
terial for running the duster a half day 
can be carried easily on the wagon. 


expensive as are those for dusting, but 
that the time involved is so much greater 
that the two operations cost about the 
same. By far the most important point, 
however, is the time involved. By the 
dust method Mr. Glidden could protect 
at least five times as many trees in a given 
time as he could with his sprayer. 

In the Catchpole orchard where the 
trees are smaller and better shaped for 
spraying and where the facilities for rapid 
spraying are exceptional, the total cost 
per tree for each spraying ($.056) is nearly 
two cents less than the cheapest applica- 
tion of dust. Here again the cost of 
filling and of driving to and from the 
orchard is not included in the spraying 
expenses. On the same basis and under 
the conditions of work in the Catchpole 
orchard dusting was only two and one-half 
times as rapid as spraying. 

Results. From the foregoing discus- 
sion it will be seen that the only orchard 
in which satisfactory results in scab 
control could be expected is the Glidden 
orchard at Holley. The averages were 
secured by classifying all the apples from 
three random trees in each plat. 

Commercial Grade. First of all it 
will be noted from the table that the per- 
centage of sound apples on the untreated 
plat is very low (5 per cent). The per- 
ream 9 of sound apples from two of the 
dusted plats is somewhat higher than 


i|/from the sprayed plat. Whether the 


} lower percentage of sound fruit on the 
plat dusted with the mixture containing 
lime as a diluent is to be attributed to 
the deleterious action of lime or to the 
fact that a heavy shower fell on that plat 
almost immediately after the first applica- 
tion was made is uncertain, but the Gates 
| explanation seems to be more plausible. 
Scab Control. Scab is classified under 
two columns because the treatments given 
could not have been expected to prevent 
the late infection. It is very interesting 
to compare the two columns, however, 
for they show that the amount of late scab 
is directly proportional to the amount of 
early infection. A goodly amount of 
early infection occurred on the check plat 
(34 per cent.), and the control on the 
sprayed plat and two of the dusted plats 
is very satisfactory. 
Insect Control. The table is most 
remarkable in showing almost complete 
absence of codling moth in the orchard. 


The eriment, therefore, throws no 
further light on the question of codling 
moth control although all previous experi- 


ments have been in favor of the dust 
mixture, including those of 1912 when the 
mixture contained only 10 per cent. lead 
arsenate. ee 

The first application was made too late 
to be fully effective against bud moth, 


case of the two latter pests, which, com- 
bined, damaged 23 per cent. of the fruit 
on the untreated plat, better control was 





secured with the dust mixtures than with 


Comparative Dusting and 
Spraying Experiments 


By DONALD REDDICK and C. R. CROSBY, of Ithaca, N. Y. 


Delivered before the Western New York Horticultural Society, at Rochester, 
N. Y., January 27,1915 


Continued from last Month 


The materials for spraying are not so. 


green fruit worm, and leaf roller. In the d 


liquid although the amount of lead arse- 
nate applied per tree at the first applica- 
tion was actually greater on the sprayed 
plat than on two of the dusted ones. 

DATA FROM THE CATCHPOLE ORCHARD 

The data from this orchard are valuable 
chiefly in bringing most forcibly to the 
attention of fruit growers a point fre- 
quently emphasized by the senior author 
as one of vital importance in scab control. 
The difference in date of application be- 
tween this orchard and the Glidden 
orchard was usually only one day, yet in 
one orchard excellent results were secured 
and in the other very poor control result- 
ed. The difference may be attributed to 
a rain «.s North Rose the night :of May 29 
which did not occur at Holley and to the 
drenching torrent of June 19 coming a 
few hours after the application and before 
the materials had become set, whereas at 
Holley the trees were treated June 18 and 
the materials, portiontetty the dust prepa- 
rations, probably set during the night. 

The data on insect control are of little 
value because on untreated trees. the 
percentage of injury is exceedingly small, 
in some cases lower than on some of the 
treated plats. 

It was found that tha amount of scab 
on the untreated plat was twice that of the 
Glidden orchard. This is attributed to 
the shape of the trees, the dense covering 
of fallen leaves on the ground under the 
trees, and to the fact that more infection 
periods occurred at North Rose than at 
Holley. The most notable of these was 
a period of rain and fog on June 21, 22, 23 
and 24 which, judging from records, was 
more favorable for infection at North 
Rose than at Holley. 

Lime-sulfur solution gave decidedly 
better control of scab than did any of the 
dust preparations although the percentage 
of control with lime-sulfur was far from 
what it should have been. It-is believed 
that the solution had become partially 
set on the foliage before the rain of June 
19 set in, whereas there had been no con- 
dition favorable for the setting of the dust 
mixtures. 

In conclusion it should be said that the 
conditions in this orchard were exceed- 
ingly unfavorable for dusting on every 
occasion except the first application 
which, as it happened, was of little value 
anyway. The high and gusty wind 
following the rain period on May 30 and a 
strong wind | eypiar the downpour on 
June 19 made satisfactory dusting im- 

ossible and the work would not have 
at done except for the necessity of 
moving on to the next orchard. Two of 
the dusted plats happened to be located 
where there was full sweep of the wind. 
FRIEDAH ORCHARD 

The results secured in the Friedah 
orchard as was anticipated are little better 
than those from the Catchpole orchard 
and need not be detailed here. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

1: First of all, the experiment shows 
most strikingly that the mixture must be 
applied at the proper time. 

2. The dust method is applicable in 
large old trees where it is most needed. 

8, Three to six times as many trees 
may be covered in a given time with dust 
as with spray. 

4. The total cost per tree of treating 
trees with dry materials is not greater 
than for spraying them. 

5. A mixture containing 10 per cent. 
arsenate of lead is apparently sufficient to 
control the common insects that chew. 

6. Two to three pounds of dust mix- 
ture should be applied per tree each time. 

7. For the present the dusting mix- 
ture should contain 90 per cent. exceed- 
ingly finely ground sulfur and 10 per cent. 
of lead arsenate. 

8. If the grower wishes to make his 
own mixtures he should secure a suitable 
mixing machine. 

9. There have been no poports of 
injury of any kind from breathing the 

ust 


10. The sprayer must be used for 
dormant treatments, and temporarily at 
least the varieties susceptible to scab 












$125.00 Complete 


Send for catalogue of had and 
— sprayers. 25 different kinds, 
ow prices on efficient rigs. 


WEAVER HARDWARE (9. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















Morrill & Morley Mfg. Co. | 
Statien 13 Benton Rarhor, Mich. |P 


Eclipse Spray Pump | 








MESSAGE TO 
THE BUSINESS 
FARMER Petts «= 


depend on how the trees are taken 
care of. 

SPRAYING Is essential in rals- 
ing good fruit. PRAYING 
means good Fruit, and 
Fruit means good prices. 

Binks machines are simple 
in construction, durable and ef- 
ficient. They are used by 
the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture and Il leading grow- 
ers. Write for catalog of 
40 different styles and 
sizes. 


Manufactured by 
THE STAR BRASS WORES 
319 N. Albany Ave., Depit.8 CHICAGO, ILL. 


KANT-KLOG SPRAYER 


f from . Starts 
or'eng utenti es lion ad 
work. Send forcataiog. Agents wanted, 

Rochester Spray Pump Co. 




























Reasons Why You Should 
A Investigate the SANDOW 
= K ErOSeNne Siationary EXGINE 


kerosene (coal oll), gasoline, 
distiliste and Stoel ‘otehont % fn. 














Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C, Books free, High- 
est references. Best results. 


PATENT 
Commercial SULPHUR 


Brooklyn Brand 99% Pure 
For Spraying and Dusting 


Battelle & Renwick 
80 Maiden Lane, - New York 








THE BERLIN QUART A white package which 

insures highest prices 
for your fruit. Write for 
1915 Catalog showing~ our 
complete line, and secure 
your Baskets and Crates 
at winter discounts. 


The Berlin Fruit Box 


Company, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. 
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should be sprayed in preference to dusted. 
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IONS should be cut from bearing 
trees in March and stored in 
moist sand in a cellar. This is 
§ for the purpose of. keeping the 
buds dormant until time to use 
them. These scions must be cut from last 
scason’s growth and preferably from the top 
of the tree as we generally find the longest 
growths at the ends of the branches 
towards the top of the trees. When 
ready to use, these twigs may be cut into 
lengths of about three and a half to four 
inches, each containing three or four buds. 
If for root grafting the work. may be 
done any time towards the latter part of 
March or early in April. This root graft- 
ing is a ver — process and can be 
done in the ’ Seen y the kitchen stove or 
in the. workshop or anywhere where you 
can keep comfortable at the work. For 
apple trees you will need roots from:apple 
seedlings, preferably.one year old. These 
roots should be about the size of a lead 
pencil more or less and may be cut into 
lengths of about three inches. The only 
tool you need for this work is a common 
pocket knife, which should be quite sharp 
so you can make a clean even cut. You 
will need some waxed thread to tie the 
roots and scions at the junctions and for 
this purpose I have never found anythin 
better than common sewing thresd o 
about number 12 or thereabouts, coated 
with beeswax, says Farmer’s Guide. 











Method of budding. 





Now take a piece of root and slope the 
top about an inch or so, and also a scion 
with the same slope at the lower end, cut 
a little gash in each about half way on the 
slope and unite the two pieces being care- 
ful to have the cambium layer of root and 
scion join perfectly on one side. Now tie 
with the waxed thread taking several 
turns around the junction to hold the two 
parts firmly together. Have ready a box 
five or six inches in depth and place your 
grafts in this box, filling in with moist 
earth nearly to the top of the scions. 
The junctions must be covered. Keep 
them in a moderately warm room and the 
earth moist—not wet—and when you take 
them out to set in the nursery rows you 
will find the joints nicely calloused and 
reaay forimmediate.growth. These grafts 
should be transferred to the nursery rows 
as soon as the ground is in good working 
My rule is to transfer about the 
time cherry trees are coming in bloom, 
other thitigs being equal. : 





Figure 2 





Method of grafting. 





The same instructions are for pear 
grafting except you should use pear roots 
instead ef apple roots. Although a pear 
ation will grow on an apple root, yet you 
never get so thrifty a tree. Of course, if 
you want dwarf trees you must use quince 
roots instead of pear roots. ; 

In regard to plums and cherries, most 
pier cat propagate by budding. alto- 
gether, . . 
ude can be commenced in June and 
kept up until September. My rule is to 


Budding and Grafting 


‘ lyzed by the war news, therefore the apple 









bud apples first about the last of June 
then pears about July 1 to 10, cherries and 
plums immediately after and peaches any 
time after July 20 up to September. In 
fact, I have budded peaches in September 
and had every bud grow, but this is only 
possible when the growth is extended late 
in the season. 
——0——— 
Spraying for Scale 

The scale is no longer the dreaded 
enemy that he used to be when he first 
invaded this country. Sprays have been 
found with which it can easily be held in 
check, if not entirely exterminated, but 
the chances are that the scale was brought 
to your place by birds and flying insects 
from some neighboring place, and, if so, 
it is useless to expect complete exemption. 
Prepare to spray this year and every year 
and ‘take no thought of trouble and ex- 
pense, for really they are not serious in 
cost per tree, and, besides, we are fully 
repaid for it all by the extra work accom- 
plished by the lime-sulphur wash which 
is as good a fungicide as it is an insecticide, 
and there can be no dispute that we are 
badly in need of the former as of the 
latter. The brown rot fungus is, to say 
the least, as destructive as the scale and 
probably much more so at the present 
time, for it can work damage much faster 
and ruin a crop in the space of a few days. 
Besides, it demands for its control three 
or four applications of spray instead of 
one and the spray must be concocted with 
greater care and accuracy, else damage 
to the fruit and leaves may result. 


—_—_—_—_—_—o— 
Where to Find Apples for Sale 


Mr.C. J. Eichhorn of Barnesville, Ohio, 
says he notices in the last Fruit Grower 
that you tell how easy it is to sell apples 
this-year. He says if you know of any 
buyers send them to Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Eastern Ohio, or West Virginia. 
Go to Mercer Co., Pa. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: The trouble with 
many apple growers this year is that they 
lost heart and were so far discouraged 
earlier in the season that some of them 
did not dare to expend the necessary 
amount of money to carefully gather and 

ack all of the crop of apples. In Green’s 

ruit Grower I have endeavored to en- 
courage apple growers to feel assured that 
carefully packed and carefully graded 
apples would be in demand at a profitable 

rice during the winter or spring months, 
if not before. My prophecy has proved 
true. There has Sine a notable advancé 
in the price of good apples in the New 
York and other eastern markets. . - 


As I have often explained, sections of 
the country where apples are not or have 
not in the past been largely grown are 
not known to apple buyers in the way 
that they know western New York or the 
Hudson River, N. Y., section, or many 
other apple growing localities of this 
country, therefore those living in these 
secluded districts will have more difficulty 
selling their fruit than those in better 
known localities where buyers arrive in 
large numbers each season to make their 

urchases. I have lived many years and 
este had considerable experience with 
marketing apples, and J can assert with 
positiveness that I have never known the 
time when first class carefully graded and 
carefully boxed or barreled apples could 
not be sold at a profitable price. 

The nearest approach to a demoralized 
apple market, so far as I can recall, 
occurred early this past fall of 1914, when 
news of the European war was fresh in-the 
minds of apple growers. This war news 
seemed to paralyze fruit growers, as I 
have indicated in the opéning of this reply. 
Apple dealers or buyers were also para- 





market was in a state of panic. Remem 
that panic times are never the times for 
selling anything. When a panic oecurs, 
the level headed man, if he cando nothing 
more, stands still and does nothing except 
to protect his crops. ees 

I can imagine the chagrin of the apple 
grower who allowed some of his fine fruit 
to go to waste this year, when he dis- 
covers now or later in the season that 
there is an active demand at profitable 
prices for such apples as he might have 

revented from going to waste if he had 
Foot possessed with the necessary con- 
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_ For spraying vines and 
“small fruits you need alight, “ 
easily handled but effective sprayer. 
« Thousands of farmers and fruit growers 
find the answer to this question in the 


ACME"; SPRAYER 


This sprayer throws a mist-fine, spiral spray with a pressure 
up to 60 pounds. You can use any spray, for the non-clogging 
nozzle cleans itself with every operation of the spiral plunger. 
The heavily galvanized riveted tank holds 31% gallons of spray 
and empties on one charge of air. Seamless brass _— pump can 
be placed in or outside the tank, as omen, “ 
Brass and bronze nozzle is non-corroding. Every 
joint is air- and water-tight. Each sprayer has 
heavy 3-foot hose and adjustable shoulder-strap. 
We can furnish extension rod for tree spraying and 
crook-necked nozzles for low-lying vines. 


Send for ACME Catalog 


Many other styles of Acme sprayers—liquid and dast 
—also the famous Acme Corn and Potato Planters, 
are shown in our big, free catalog. Send for it. We 
will supply you with what you want if you are not 
near a dealer. If you are near a good dealer, 

he can probably show you the Acme line. 

He, at least, will gladly order what you 
want from one of our distributors. ‘ 


POTATO IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
306 Front St., Traverse City, Mich, 
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- If you are a grower for market you know 


The “Deyo” is the Best Power Sprayer Built 


‘ou’ve got to spray or accept cull prices 
or your fruit, and if you haven’t al 
bought a sprayer you know you will have 
to do so or lose far more than its cost on 
next season’s crop alone. “ 
As a shrewd, level-headed business man 
when you spend your money you want it 
to buy you the best sprayer there is— 
real, practical, tested sprayer value. Al} 
we ask is that you 


Give Us An es 
Opportunity to Prove It— 


that the “Deyo”’ is the best power ma- 
chine. We will send you full particulars 
by return mail, including pictures of the 
machine. WRITE TODAY so you will 
have time to. study it over. Used and 
endorsed by biggest growersinthe country. 


DEYO-MACEY SALES CO., 42 Washington St., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Also builders of Deyo Engines in all sizes. 














fidence in his business as a fruit grower. 
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are just the thing for <S N 
eeping field, vineyard and or- 
chard clean. Powerful enough to do 
lots of good work quickly and light 
enough to be moved around easily. Pump 
-is well constructed, with every important part 
ame of easy access. The 50-gallon barrel rests on a hardwood 
™ platform, which is supported by strong iron wheels. 


Deming Nozzles Stand for Highest Pressure 


» 


DEMING 23° 
. Le NS Friend 
= a ss Se . ‘i - ‘ : 


ks & 4... The nozzle is the ‘‘business end’’ of every spraying outfit. 


~ Demming Nozzles lead because they do the work right. Nine dif- 
ferent kinds—all carefully tested—fit any make of spray pump, 
Use ‘‘Deco’’ Hose for lasting service, 
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Any Agricultural Experiment Station will-tell you this. 
It drives out the disease and insects which weaken trees 
and plants, and gives them a fair chance to produce a 
full crop. 

Actual records of the Ohio Experiment Station show 
that where one apple tree was sprayed and another was 
not, the sprayed tree yielded 514 bushels more than the 
unsprayed tree. At 60c a bushel this is an extra profit 
of $3.15 from one tree alone. 

We have manufactured sprayers for the last 28 years. 
That’s why we can put out a sprayer that is sold under 


Our 5-Year Guarantee 


Our guarantee protects you against defective material 
and workmanship. Five years will show up the weak 
points of any machine, if it has them, and the fact that 
we make this guarantee is conclusive evidence that the 
material, workmanship and efficiency of Hurst Sprayers 
are absolutely perfect. 


30 Styles of Orchard Sprayers 


Hurst Knapsack Sprayer — Operates easily and throws fine 
mist-like spray. Nothing to cause trouble. All valves can be 
removed from outside of tank without taking off pump. Large 
air chamber causes it to throw fine, steady spray 15 to 20 fect. 
Wide steel shoulder hooks heavily padded and self-adjusting in- 
stead of old-style shoulder strap. Furnished in galvanized stecl 
or copper. High pressure 34-inch hose 48 inches long. ‘‘ Maid 
of the Mist” nozzle. 

New Man-Power, Double-Cylinder Potato and Orchard 
Sprayer for trees, vineyards, potatoes, truck, etc. Easy to oper- 
ate. Automatically develops high pressure when pushed along. 
Wide high wheel makes pushing easy. Sprays four rows. 10 and 
20 gallon tanks. Heavy brass plunger, valves, strainer, etc. 

“Fits-All” Barrel Sprayer. For tree spraying. Easily handled 
—develops high pressure. Furnished mounted on a barrel or 
plain. Specially designed double swing alternating agitation. 


Horse-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer 


With 60 and 100 gallon tanks for one or two horses. 
Works automatically in field and orchard. 
This is a one-man machine. 


Power Orchard S prayer for large 
hm fruit growers, 100 and 200 gal- 
} lon tanks. Powerful pressure, 
automatic pressure regulator, 
cyclone agitator and four cycle 
engine that can be detached at 
will and used for other purposes. 
Duplexpump with outside packing 
and many other special features. 


poox FREE, 


Given free with our catalog of 30 differ- 
ent kinds of sprayer.. C-ntains 74 illus- 
trations of insects and fungous pests. Gives 

oper formule for their control. Gives 
xperiment Station reports showing the dol- 

lars-and-cents reasons for spraying. Tell us 

what kind of sprayer interests you or what 
you haveto spray. We'll send the free book 
and details of our money-saving offer. 







When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Our Offer 


For Itself 


LET US SEND YOU ANY 
OF THESE SPRAYERS— 
to try for 10 days, then if you 
buy, you can pay us cash or 
we'll wait till next fall for our 
money.— The extra profit will 
more than pay forit. We pay 
PRICES LOW. 
4 HIGHEST QUALITY. 


Spraying Increases Profits 


The H. L. Hurst Mfg. Co.,2214 North St., Canton, O. 
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Spraying and Its Importance 

I} If fruit growers can only realize and 

i] understand that most, if not all, of fungous 
Wa|injury can be prevented by thoroughly 

»\ }iai| spraying the trees, the value of the fruit 

| crop could be easily doubled, says Farm- 


These fungi develop on the leaves and 
fruit in the presenee of moisture, an 


In practice it is customary to spray 
e 
as i i n the flower- ; . 

P ay After I tH. P, aid ; = anna on Lansy. «thy yeti or white fruits are grown to perfection on all the 
color, as at this time it is possible to 
cover the flower stalk and ovary, which 
will later develop into fruit, and thus pro- 
tect them during the blossoming period. 
H| If the weather is cold and wet so that the 
| opening of the buds is delayed more than 
two weeks, itis advisable to repeat the 


second spraying should be made as 
hes set in order to cover 

|| the newly developed leaves and the fruit. 
Care should be taken at this time to = 
an abundance of the spray so as to fill the which were once like desert places, are like 


3 f the apple ; 
are gree. 4 sr ak pew rn the gardens of the Orient, ready torespond 


they attempt to enter the fruit. Two or 
three weeks later, another application is 
necessary; especially for apples and pears 
which are subject to attack of apple-scab, 
Hj and in seasons when the weather is cold 
f| and wet, a fourth application a little later 
For the winter 
varieties of apples, a fifth application 
during the first part of August (the date 
varying with the season) should be made 
for the second brood of the codling moth. 
A slight modification of these sprays may 
be used to advantage for any of our 


For the apple and pear, it is advisable 
¢ brand of commercial lime- 

sulphur solution at the rate of one part 
4 | to 40 parts of water; one part to 50 for the 
cherry and plum; and one part. to 100 for 
‘wo or three pounds of arsen- 
ate of lead should be added to each 50 
gallons of .the spray for the control of 
eurculio, cedling moth, tent-caterpillar, 
canker worm, and other chewing insects. 
For grape vines the same rules can be 
égpliel| but Bordeaux mixture, composed 
of 4 pounds of copper sulphate, 5 pounds 
of lime and 50 gallons of water, should be 
substituted for the lime-sulphur. Ordin- 
arily, this treatment will suffice, for the 
control of plant lice and similar insects, 
an application of tobacco decoction or 
commercial tobacco solution should be 
used when the insects first appear.—L. R. 


———$ 

Michigan Fruit Grows Bountifully 
Here is our most beautiful and pro- 
ductive state with its great variety of soils, 
nature has assembled her choicest bless- 
ings in the shape of essential food ele- 
ments and climatic conditions, says Farm- 
ers’ Review. This makes it possible to 
produce fruit et tee variety and abund- 
lenges the admiration of 
all who behold it for its beauty, and it 
beats the world with its delicious flavor. 
H| Where is the value in fruit, even if it has 
| good looks, if it does not taste good? The 
juicy fruit with a rich pleasing flavor meets 
the requirements of human taste and the 


There is perhaps no other place in our 
great country where the soil conditions 
| are more favorable for growing fruit trees 
here is a 
great variéty of soils in the most of which 
the trees and vines flourish in a very 
satisfactory manner. Thesoils are charged 
4| with the essential plant foods that are 
#| necessary for the growth and development 
of the fruits that are grown in both garden 
and orchard. Originally there was an 


newer portions of the state, the same con- 
ditions now prevail. In some of the older 
portions where the soil has been robbed 

lant foods 
must be supplied with those elements in a 


What is known as the ‘Michigan fruit 
belt’”’ is in a true sense a misnomer. h 
a correct idea in 
| regard to the possibilities for fruit, grow- 
ing in the state. There is a strip of coun- 


try along the east shore of Lake Michigan : 


extending from the Indiana line north to 


about fifteen hundred square miles, where 
much attention has been given to fruit 
growing; and in most of theterritory, great 
success has rewarded intelligent. and well 
directed efforts. But that embraces but a 


” reg > Fe vst ates 
d it smallportion of territory, wherefruitgrow- 
| Ilhas been found that if before infection ig can be followed with successand profit, 


No Money Down - No Bank Deposit 


Along the Huron shore, peaches cannot 


has taken the trees are thoroughly 4 

sprayed ao lime sulphur solution be raised successfully, but on the eleva- 
or Bordeaux mixture, the development of 
res will be prevented an 
warded off. In order to be effect- 
ual, the spraying should be repeated often 
enough to keep the leaves and fruit at all 


tions apples and most, if not all, the other 


the at- fruits can be raised with success. In fact 


im many of the northern counties on the 
proper elevation, apples can be grown that 
agg the admiration of lovers of 
ruit. } 

On the lower peninsula from east to 
west and north to south all the garden 


elevations where there is drainage sufli- 
cient to to prevent the land becoming 
water-soak On all the elevations 
where there is good air drainage, as well as 


water drainage, apples, plums, pears, 
quinces, cherries and hardy grapes, if 
astonis has 


properly cared for, grow, an 
coke satisfy the growers for the abund- 
ant poke; and the consumers with their 
excellent quality. Where were once dense 
forests are now blossoming with more 
than Eden’s gladness and beauty the fruit 
trees and vines, and the sandy plains 


to the intelligent management of the 
modern fruit grower and yield an abund- 
ance of luscious fruits, that return satis- 
factory profits for the expense and efforts 
bestowed on them. What was once con- 
sidered ‘‘waste land” is now known to be 
capable of yielding luscious fruits which 
willbring wealth to the producers, health to 
theconsumers and areasourceof happiness 
to all who come in contact with. them. 
Good fruit is one of nature’s most bene- 
ficent gifts to humanity, and Michigan 
yields it in its most beautiful form, qual- 
ity and flavor. Let us farmers of Michi- 
gan appreciate our favored position among 
the fruit growing portions of our great 
country. 





Spy Orchard a Good Investment 

There is no doubt but that the Northern 
Spy should be grown more widely in 
Michigan, because, as one man wrote, 
“so few states can grow them at all.’ 
One man who has had much experience 
in renting Michigan orchards, wrote. of 
his experience as follows: ‘Have leased 
the largest Spy orchard in Michigan, 
which has proven a better investment 
than any of our other orchards there.’’ 
Two men considered this variety worth 
“double the Baldwin or Greening,’’ but 
several men expressed their opinions that 
it was exceeded by the Red Canada, 

The Northern Spy, in addition to the 
points already mentioned, is superior to 
either the Baldwin or Rhode Island 
Greening in flavor, when well grown. It 
is a most excellent winter apple, being 
suitable for either culinary or dessert use, 
as the flesh is very juicy, crisp and tender. 
Its size, beauty and fine flavor quality 
usually cause it to command high prices. 
It must be handled carefully because of 
its thin skin, and juicy, tender flesh, or 
much shrinkage in storage will follow. 
Its season is from November to the end 
of the cold storage period. The tree is 
hardy and healthy.—Michigan Parmer. 

——_o-—-—-—- 
Testimonial 
Dear Mr. Green: 

I certainly appreciate your paper. 
The different articles contain a vast 
fund of information to all those that 
wish to learn of the fruit business. 
I am now 62 years old and have been 
associated with the raising of fruit 
about all these years.—L. C. Harris, 
Perryopolis, Pa. 
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David Bradley Plows embody 
more than ’80 years’ experience in 
plow making. They excel in the 
ease of handling, light draft and 
capacity for all kinds of work. 
David Bradley Plows with the 
famous Garden City Clipper Bot- 
toms will end your plow troubles. 
We save you middlemen’s profits. 
Write today for our special prop- 
osition on David Bradley Plows. 
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From Factory Direct to You 


Send for free illustrated catalog of our 
high grade Buggies, Market Wagons, 
Spring Wagons, d Wagons, Surreys, 
etc 


te. 
Kalamazoo Carriage and Harness Co. 
Dept. G. F., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Peach and Apple Trees 


AT WHOLESALE 


PLUM, PEAR, CHERRY, ETC. 
TENNESSEE WURSERY 








with cut under front wheelgand trussed 
channel steel frame is positively the best 
world. Light ,end- 


ind hov ean th grentest profit out 
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of your manure products. 
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icity and design. Allour years 
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are built into one a these 
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Across the Years 
Written for Creen's Fruit Frower by 
Martin L. Piper, Vt. 
Across the years there comes to me, 
mother’s sweet voice singing 
To a little child upon her knee, 
Sleep to his eyelids bringing 
And rest to little hands and feet 
That oft to mischief rally, 
Or play in the brooklet clear and sweet, 
hat ripples down the valley. 


Across the years there comes to me 
The happy children's voices, 
As they sing ‘neath the old roof tree 
The mother’s heart rejoices. 
The father to oft enters in 
To the children’s play and laughter, 
And the oid house rings with the merry din 
From lowest sill to rafter. 


Across the years I look and see 
Familiar forms and faces, 

That gather ‘neath the old roof tree 
In their accusto’ places. 

They sit around the humble board, 
On homely fare oft dining 

But ere they eat they thank the Lord, 
Their hearts to Him inclining. 


Alas, they gather there no more, 
That home *is gene forever, 
But some still linger on times’ shore, 
Bound by ties naught can sever. 
Only the cellar walls remain, 
By the brook down the valley flowing, 
But mem'ry to a gray haired man 
That picture fair is showing. 
* My childhood home, 
—po—_—_ 
Improvement in the Apple Market 


We are informed that the apple market 
of New York City is improving and that 
carloads of cold storage apples, New York 
standard A grade, have been sold in that 
city at $2.60 per barrel. 


It is remarkable that Baldwin apples, 


the variety most largely grown, should 
sell at so favorable a price-as this in a 
year of large yields over a wide extent of 
country and during the presence of the 
greatest world wide war recorded by-his- 
tory, and yet I am satisfied that the aver- 
age man, woman and child of this country 
is not fully informed of the value of apples 
as food, and that a system of education, 
or as it might be called of advertising, is 
necessary in order to popularize apple 
eating. Further than this, my opinion is 
that more helpful machinery should be 
used to facilitate the growing and handling 
of fruit, for at present nearly all the work 
done in the apple orchard is by hand or 
horsepower. The grading of fruit cer- 
tainly should be done by grading devices 
in place of the mental exercise necessary 
in passing upon the size of each apple as 
it goes into the barrel. 


-__(- 


THE SMALL FAMILY SUPPLY 
ORCHARD 


Old and New 


It is surprising how many varieties of 
fruit may be grown on a farm without 
much trouble and they all fit into their 

lace and season so well that after we 

ave had them to use for a while, we 
wonder how we ever got along without 
them. Especially does fruit, if nice and 
a little earlier than the common run, com- 
mand a ready sale at good peers in the 
busy manufacturing town close by here. 
But if too early the demand has not yet 
arisen and I have found that sales were 
not so good, says Southern Ruralist. 

When I began to develop this piece of 
property some six years ago, it was my 
determination to raise fruit only for my 
own use. I felt—and still feel—that 
fruit raising, to be a successful business, 
requires far more attention than merely 
setting out an orchard and waiting for it 
to grow. Being pretty certain other 
things would claim the most of my time, 
made me decide to let fruit growing on a 
large scale alone. I purchased for my 
home orchard, which is situated very 
close to our house so as to be handy for 
gathering, only individual trees of such 
species and varieties as we desired. With 
only one tree of each kind it made, never- 
theless, a goodly number. We set out 
among the trees as eo currants, 
raspberries, blackberries, strawberries, 
rhubarb and asparagus. We cultivated 
the trees and small fruits for three years, 
using the ground between rows for our 
garden, and I remember counting up 
twenty-eight different vegetables grow- 
i Our grapes, 
planted at the same time, were also 
worked with the orchard and garden. 

There were about a half dozen good 
cherry and maple trees already on the 
ground, but they were very old and 
about done for. These I extensively 





topped and trimmed. 
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Suerwin -WILLIAMS 


Dry Powdered 
Tuber-Tonic 


Kills as quick as Paris 
Green. Sticks like 
Arsenate of Lead. 
Checks fungus as ef- 
fectuallyas Bordeaux 
Mixture. <A three- 
in-one combination 
spray that keeps fol- 
lage growing to the 
end of season. 


SHERWIN -Wittiams SHERWIN -WILLIAMS 


Dry Powdered Dry Powdered 
Arsenate of Lead Fungi-Bordo 


It’s all poison. You Why take chances 
pay for no water. on home-made, 
Will not freeze. guesswork’ Bor- 
Light in weight. deaux Mixtures 
Easy to handle. when it costs no 
e death to in- more to use this 
sect pests. Longest _ scientific spray pre- 
adhesion. pared by experts? 
Won't injure fruit A sure cure for all 
or foliage. fungus growths. 


Send for our Spraying Literature 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Ca. 


Insecticide and Fungicide Makers 
675 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 














Sauls Select Seeds Bar 


Plain Packages--Good Measure--Best Quality /S4 UL: 
Saul’s 1915 Seed Annual Describes I9 AY 


Saul’s Barly Eureka, the most productive white ensilage.corn grown—Yellow Ensil i 
Corns—Saul’s Northern Grown Alfalfa Clover, Spring Rye and Spring Wheat—Gr 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds of all kinds. No fancy packages—you buy seeds only. 


CHARLES F. SAUL, 233 James Street, SYRACUSE, N.Y. “—=4L f 








FREE! Get this Book 
“Bigger Cow Profits” 


7 ! BA 
Write Postal Today! i 


If you keep three or more cows, you must know the Ij y 
facts shown in this book or you lose big dairy profits every 71 i! 
day. It is the ar + ainsi era —— and gene 4 adh . 
money making catalog ever printed on the subject of butter Waa Y 
fat Profits. Different ish alan, easier to understand, “igh Y) 
easier to profit from. Every page a gold mine of valuable Ly Ml AY) “yy 
information, Send name on postal now—the book is free a ij y 4% Y 
for the asking. <" Oy pagey 
In it you will find complete descriptions of Maynard Cream /f My = %, th Y) 
Separators—the greatest and most won- ay? Y) Sl) 
derful skimming machines ever built, L 
| Quotes prices that never before could buy 
=| anywhere near the quality or efficiency of | 
| the Maynatd. Shows how the Maynard skims every drop 
of milk ezvht oF o- ea times, extracting every trace of 
butter fat. Tells why the Maynard takes the hard work 
out of separating cream. Proves that it’s the most sani- 


tary, easiest cleanea separatorin the world—bar none. 


\ Wonderful One-Piece Aluminum 
\ Skimming Device —The Greatest 5 
Improvement in the History of § 


Cream Separators 


Cleaned in a minute —just rinse in 

hot water. Made of Aluminum—grease 

and milk slime do not stick to it. Needs 

no wiping because Aluminum can't rust 
and does not retain odors. All in one piece. Can be 
Contrast these 


put back right with your eyes shut. 
advantages with 25 to 45 tinned steel discs and lon 
curved tubes—each disc must be wiped dry and fitted 
back into exactly where it belongs. 


Think how the Maynard skimming device saves work and time 
twice a day, every day. And think how the Maynard sksms to 
1-100 of one per cent.—every drop sepa: times. 


Prices Start at $29.50. 60 Days’ 
Trial—No Money in Advance 


Our prices save you $15 to $60, Try any Maynard 60 days, Send 
it back if any other separator in the world compares with it. Write 
today for catalog and No-Money-In-Advance proposition, Pay only 
after you try the Maynard 60 days, if you decide to keep it. Send 
postal now. Address as below— 





airles William S or 5 Mee York 


683 Stores Bidg., New York 
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INGEE ROSES 


on their own 
best for the ama- 


—it’s free. It isn’taca’ 
work on rose growing. iy 
over 1000 varieties ofroses and 
fiowers and tells how to grow them.Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., CX 352. WEST GROVE, PA. 





Hosiery for men, women and children, 
Quaranteed for one year. Must wear 
she laced free. Agents. 

















pairs on one street. G. 


oy agg eee c 
one . Sworn 
proof. Sold only Proposition that beat: 
them all. Big money sure. 
A chance of a lifetime. Write 
for terms and samples. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 

5970West St. Dayton, Ohio 





®& Rose Guide for1915 


ready. It shows what to choose from 
400 roses—the of the 
Free. 1 illus- 


PosterStamps—today. Free. 
The CONARD & Jones Co. 

West Grove, Pa. 

Specialists. Over 50 Years’ Experience 


Catalogue Notice 


Send 10c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 
1915 Large Spring and Summer Catalogue, con- 
taining over 400 Designs of Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Patterns, as well as the latest Em- 
broidery igns, also a concise and compre- 
hensive article on dressmaking, giving val- 
gable hints to the Home Dressmaker. 

Be sure and order this book. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
Woman's Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


We have all kinds of appliances for deformities or weak- 
mess of bodyorlimb. Our goods are extensively prescribed 


by physicians. FLAVELL'’S 1011 Spring Garden St., 


Catalog free: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED COOP Pax; Steady, Mork: 
giving away packages Per- 
fumed Borax Soap Powder with our Soaps, etc. No capital or 
experience needed. Y.Ward & Co., 212 Institute Pl., 


o Doctor Recipe Book”’ describes herbs 
E RB for all diseases, worth $ only 10 cents. 
ind. Herb Gardens, Box 56, Hammond, ind. 





























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
and beautifies the hats, 


@ luxuriant 
BWever Fails to Restore 
Hair to its Youtiful Color, 
Prevents hair falling. 
’ 50c. and $1.00 at 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
—64-page Book FREE 


PATENTS Gat Circe 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO.., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. 


FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


indispensabic to the Well Dressed Woman 


HANDIEST help 
ever invented 
for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy and 
style in the correct 
“hang”’ of the skirt. 
It can be adjusted 
te any height snd 
easily used by pro- 
fessiona! or Kat 

. Heretofore al 



























only skirt markers, 
A but the EZY-HEM 
les a woman to 
urn the skirt the 
right length and pin 
it up all ready to 
hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marki. 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents expensive 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more than its 
cost on the first skirt made. It is made of nicely 
ops nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime. 
tis also an excellent chalk marker. 


DIRECTIONS —Set on the floor so that the 
skirt will fall over Be tens wire, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under, 
so that the long wire will come inside the fold, as 
— iw ners me. 5: and erg hm ed plore. 
ide uge along repea e Ezy-Hem 
can easily be used ker also. Place the 
with the long wire finger outside and against 
ay" and simply draw chalk along the wire 
t wise, using the wire as guide or rule, 
: HOW TO GET IT FREE 
Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal or 
extension — and this spl gauge — easil 


asily worth 

yours without cost. Send subscrii now 

(pee alheery rma 50c — and <a oe can 
furnish the gauges. Address: 





: GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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New Dresses from Old Ones 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—The 
changing seasons bring their own duties, 
and if we are to have the family wardrobe 
ready for spring, we must begin early. 
This is especially true when the purse is 
light. It is a good plan to look over the 
clothing you have on hand, cleaning, 
mending and making over the dresses that 
need it. Then you will be able to decide 
what garments must be bought new, and 
the number may often be reduced to a 
— smaller one than seems necessary at 

rst. 

Many of the new styles are particularly 
kind to the woman who wishes to re-make 
her clothes. The narrow skirts may be 
widened in many ways. One of the new 
two piece models has an inserted gore at 
each side. These panels make the skirt 
two and one-half yards around the bottom 
when the plaits are drawn out, and they 
may be of the same material as the rest 
of the skirt, but usually they are of satin, 
silk or dull stripes. Any of the narrow 
two-piece skirts can be made over in this 
way. Another way to widen the narrow 
skirt is to put on two circular flounces of 
some Other material, which may be part 
of another old dress. It is important to 
alter the waist of the dress when you 
change the skirt, so they will look well 
together, and this is accomplished by 
making the vest, collar and sleeves of the 
trimming material. The silk or satin 
sleeve in a cloth dress is new and stylish, 
and a great help in making them over. 

Many an old skirt can be brought up to 
date by the use of the yoke. These yokes 







are either circular or made of three pieces, 


and are cut in a variety of outlines. Some 
are straight all around, others pointed on 
the sides, while still others have points 
in the front and back. The skirt portion 
is circular, gored, gathered or plaited. 
There are very few women who do not 
have several partly worn dresses made 
with the old fashioned wide skirts in their 
closets, and this is probably the best 
time they will have to use them. Unless 
the dress is black, you will usually find 
it faded in the folds or plaits, and dyeing 
the material is the best solution of the 
difficulty. Take the dress apart, wash the 
pieces in good suds and rinse in clear 
water. Choose the color you wish, and 
one or two packages of Diamond dye will 
make it the desired shade. Dark green, 
seal brown and wine color are popular, or 
if your dress happens to be white serge, it 
may be dyed a beautiful tan or dull blue. 
If your skirt is a very wide, plaited one, 
you can use the surplus width for a, three 
piece yoke. Cut it by one of the new 
patterns, put it together carefully, and 
you will be well pleased with the result 
of your labor. 

Whether the garment is made of new or 
old material, the importance of thorough 
and careful pressing eznnot be over- 
estimated. Press the seams as you go, and 
if a seam is to be stitched on the outside, 
press the piece before the stitching is 
done. ‘Quite often one sees a dress or 
suit that is well made and of good style 
with nothing to proclaim the amature 
dressmaker exceptthe lack of pressing. 
This fault is so noticeable and so easily 
remedied, taat one cannot help wondering 
why it should exist at all.—E. J.C. 


——_Oo-—_—_—_ 
Household Hints 


Eucalyptus oil will remove grease spots 
from any kind of material without injur- 
ing it. Apply a little of the oil with a 
clean piece of flannel and rub the material 
gently until the stains disappear. 

That you stew a pound of prunes with 
pot roast and note the fine flavor imparted 
to the meat. 

That salt will curdle new milk; hence in 
preparing milk, porridge, gravies, etc., the 
salt should be added last after cooking. 

That great improvement will be found 
in tea and coffee if they are kept in glass 
preserve jars in place of tin boxes. 

Keep a very fine knitting needle in the 
kitchen to try the cake. It is much 
cleaner than broom straws. 

It is said that pieces of white wax put 
away with white cotton ents will 
keep them from turning cnn 
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Cabbage should never be boiled longer 
than thirty minutes, for when the time is 
lengthened the leaves lose their tender 
crispness and become soft and dark 
colored. 

Kitchen untensils made of wood may be 
kept clean and white by rubbing with soap 
and lukewarm water, to which is added a 
little common soda or household ammonia. 

When colored clothing is stained with 
mud, let it dry and brush out all you can. 
Then apply a mixture of salt and flour; 
let it remain on, in a dry place, for a day 
or two, then brush off. 

White enamel ware can be cleaned of 
stains by making a strong solution of 
baking soda and rain water. Put the 
utensils in it and boil them hard; they will 
be as white as new. 

———————-0 0°---——~ 


Make it Last.—Do you ever think, now- 
adays, of that time when we left them all 
and started out to seek our new life 
together? The Pullman was almost 
empty, quite empty at our end, and as we 
settled down for the long trip to the 
strange unknown land, I suddenly realized 
what risks, what terrible risks we were 
taking, we who in reality did not know 
each other at all. I remember how the 
city’s outskirts slid rapidly past, till the 
open country came into sight, and not 
until you spoke did I realize how long I 
had been silent. 

‘What is it, little one?’’ you asked, slip- 
ping your arm around me. I could not 
reply at first, only hid my face, tear wet 
as it was, against your shoulder. ‘Try to 
make it last; try to make it last,’ was all 
I could say; and you promised it would 
always be as it was then—that we would 
always be sweethearts. 

“It is almost time for you to come, now, 
and I must not write more, or you will 
find me here, here—and my eyes are not 
quite dry, dear, and my throat feels so 
queer I don’t think I could greet you 
naturally just now. 

“Oh, if you could only take me in your 
arms right_now and hold me close against 
you—as you used to, as you used to.” 
Oo--—= 

The Ideal Woman 

No social or political service, says Dr. 
Eliot the noted educator and ex-president 
of Harvard, can give women opportunity 
to contribute to the real progress and de- 
velopment of mankind comparable with 
that of rearing children and making a 
home for a family. No economic gains, 
no accessibility to the callings and pro- 
fessions, no better access to the socia 
excitements and so-called pleasures of life 
can possibly compensate her for loss of 
her best chance of physical well being and 
sound intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment. The active-minded mother who 
follows the mental development of her 
children receives a second schooling great- 
ly superior to her first; and the woman 
who will surv:ve is the teaching mother 
of a family whose motherhood grows more 
and more comprehensive as life goes on, 
and finally comes to embrace four genera- 
tions of kindred and friends and all cast 
down and unhappy people. 

—_ 1.) —— 
Cake Hints 


A good pinch of salt improves any cake. 
Half water, instead of all milk, makes a 
lighter cake. 

f your cake rises in a mountain in the 
middle, the reason is your dough was too 
thick. 

If it goes down in the middle, your 
dough was too rich—too much sugar: 

The cause of large holes in cake is too 
much ee powder. 

To sprinkle flour in greased pans pre- 
vents cake from sticking. 

A pan of water in the bottom of the oven 
keeps the bottom of a cake from burning. 

A paper over the tin keeps the top from 
burning.—Philadelphia Record. 

——_-0--—-"—" 


He—What! Another new dress! That’s 
enough to make me jump out of my skin! 

She—Why don’t you do it? en I 
can have a belt and a handbag made of 
it.—UlIk (Berlin). 






























































































1207—Girl’s Dress. Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. It requires 434 yards of 40 inch 
material for a 12 year size. Price 10c. 


1210—Boy’s Blouse Suit with Knickerbockers. Cut 
in four sizes: 3,4, 5 and 6 years. It réquires 4): 
ogg of 27 inch material for a six year size. Price 


1231—Girl’s Dress with Guimpe, Cut im four sizes: 
4,6,8and 10 years. It requires 3 yards of 36 
inch material for a 6 year size. Price 1@c. 


1208—Ladies’ Combination Drawers and Camisole. 
Cut in three sizes: small, medium and darge. It 
requires 234 yards of 36 inch material for a med- 
ium size. Price 10c. 


1013—Ladies’ Waist. Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. i requires 
3% yards of 27 inch material for a 36 inch size. 
Price 10c. 


1220—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. Cut in three sizes: 
small, medium and large. It requires 24% yards 
of 36 inch material for a medium size. ice 100 


1225-1229—Ladies’ Coat Suit. 
six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Skirt 1229 cut in six sizes 22, 24, 26, 
28,30 and 32 inches waist measure, I¢ requires 
8% yards of 44 inch material for the sui} for a 38 
inch size. This calls for TWO separatepatterns 
which will be mailed to any address on réeeipt of 
10¢c FOR EACH. - 


1209—Ladies’ House Dress. Cut in. six sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measur It re- 
quires $4 yards of 44 inch material for a 36 inch 

size. The skirt measures.234 yards at its lower 

edge. Price 10c. 







Order patterns by number and give eize in y 


Rochester, N. Y. : 





Jacket.1226 cut in 
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This year, do the best disk- 
ing you have ever done— 
it will make you money. 









‘ disk harrows make it rdealertoshow you 
; 80 easy todogood disk- Cutraway (CLARK) 
By ing that thereisreally disk harrows and 


no excuse for doi: 

any other kind— sell them, write to us. 
there’sastyleand size We ship direct where 
foreveryfarmer. Ask we have no agent. 

Send for new catalog today 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original disk harrows and plowe 

865 Main Street Higganum, Conn, 














; sHeep WIZA RD manure, 


in orchard or garden gives quicker growth, 
stranger plants, larger crops, better fruit 
and vegetables. It is 


CONCENTRATED PLANT FOOD 
Pure, clean, finely pulverized sheep ma- 
nure, without weeds or refuse. Stimulates 
growth and builds up soil. Easy to handle; 
economical to use. The finest fertilizer 
obtainable. For prices and freight rates— 
any quantity, from a bag to a carload— 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 


















Send name on J 
tal now for é 
tiful book 
of 75 new patterns andlowestprices, 
h 4 £, at 5c A hl li Send 








no money—justa postal. Book shows 
how you can make your home more 
cheerful, brighter—a delight to the 
eye. Small cost will surprise 
Beautiful patterns for kitchen, 
parlor, dining room, bedrooms, ete. 
ust write postal today, Address as 





iow 





682 Stores Bldg., New York 
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otha Y tt Senay . 
= JAMES VICK'S SONS Rochester, N.Y. 
15. Flower Ci 
sizes 
of 36 
Send for Bargain List 
ae of fruit trees,’ plants, vines, ornamental 
med- trees, shrubs and roses. Best stock, low- 
est prices; by Parcel Post or Expréss. 
ees GRAND MERE NURSERY, Baroda, Michigan. 
hn size. 
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Real Wealth 
Written for Green’s Fruit Gro b: 
Albert E. Vassar. en 

The city for wealth—the country for health, 
Then why not choose the latter? 

You the health will gain and you'll have the grain 
And your purse’s growing fatter. 

The money and health are the greatest weal 
Which ye mortals all are after hy 


And the two combined in the country you'll find, 
Where only the Lord’s your poe 
ME be FASTA 


Answers to Inquiries 
Training and Pruning Grape Vines 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—I find many 

valuable hints in Green’s Fruit Grower, 

as we have quite a bit of fruit on our farm 
of 120 acres close to a city. We have 
three-quarters of an acre of grapes. They 

did ‘very nicely last year, vuldnk nearly 

1000 baskets of grapes. We also have 

raspberries, strawberries, gooseberries and 

currants, and have a nice orchard started, 
which will be five years old this year. 

I would like to know about pruning and 
training the grape vines. So far I have 
only two wires, one about 20 inches from 
the ground, the other 30 inches. This 

ear I am going to put another wire 
igher up. How high should I place it? 

How should the vines be pruned? Is 

March the right time?—John Waldman, 


18. 








Grape vine unpruned. 


Reply: Place. the additional higher 
wire about five feet from the ground. 


There are many ways of pruning and 
training grape vines. By the fan system 
you simply leave from three to five fan 
shaped arms, each cane reaching from the 
base to the top wire and spread sidewise 
as far as there is room. By another 
systemt you simply leave canes stretched 





Grape vine pruned. 


upon the top wire right and left. By 
another system you will leave a cane right 
and left for each wire, cutting off all other 
growth, leaving two or three eyes where 
each new cane is removed. 
—————_-0---— 
Whitewashing Trees 

Green’s Fruit Grower: After spraying 
trees in the spring for scale would it be 
beneficial to whitewash trunks of trees in 
fall to check scale?—Mrs. Milo H. Peter- 
son, Michigan. 


Reply: Yes, it will be helpful in dif- 
ferent ways.—C. A.G. 
Oo-———-— 

Where Are the Trees Grown? 

I sometimes get letters asking if trees 
from the south or from the west will 
thrive in the middle states. I have 
tested this matter thoroughly and have 
found that apple trees grown in Georgia 
are eed in western New York, 700 miles 
north of where they are grown. I have 
good authority for stating that trees 
grown in the western states will succeed 
in the southern states. Nursery trees 
grown in the eastern states will succeed 
in the west as well as those grown there. 
These facts while seemingly contrary to 
the general opinion are well established 
nevertheless. 

scence © Aaeiieennenel 

Drummer—Don’t you have old-fash- 
ioned barn dances any more? 

Lew Lucas—Nope. Now we call ’em 
“garage socials,” 
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fruits and vege- 
tables by the 
National Steam } 
Pressure Way. i 

We will scnd 
you our “‘Profit- 


able Canning” Magazine free for 6 
months—it willinform you on every 
possible point regarding the things 
you should know—how a family of 
three can put up a 2,000-can pack 
of tomatoes or string beans in a 
short time, easily, simply and 
quickly, with a $15 National outfit. 

We will tell you how hundreds 
and hundreds have been freed from 
the commission man—how they 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
520 Spring Street 





J-M Transite 
AsbestosShingles 


Fire- and weather- 
proof, last forever. 


J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing 
Weather - proof, fire 


——_ needs no 
painting. * First cost 


only cost. 

J-M Regal 
Ready Roofing 
“Rubber-Type” roof- 
ing for general pur- 

poses. 
J-M Roofings 
for Every 
Requirement 
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, your name and 
address on a postal 
Z card to us we will mail 
YW  youa free book, 60-pages, 

fully illustrated, that willopen 

your eyes to the wonderful possi- 
bilities of canning your excess 


————— 
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a 
Requirement 's, We can help, 
a § -MANVILLE CO. Ore. 
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THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver 
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toprofits bymeans 
of a small National 
Canning Outfit. 

The U. S. Government says 
regarding the steam pressure 
process: ‘“‘The Steam Pressure 
Canners are the most successful 
for canning vegetables, etc., be- 
cause greater heat and pressure 
effect complete sterilization. It 
readily destroys all bacteria and 
spores.” 

Write for these free books to- 
day. Don’t throw away good 
money any longer. Let us put 
the proof into your bands. It costs 
you nothing. And 
every season you 
are without this 
information you 
are doing your 
bank account a 
rank injustice. It costs so little 
to start a little: canning industry 
of your own—and we tell you all 
about the means of marketing the 
product—of obtaining and retain- 
ing the best trade—how to get 
the big prices-—how to know what 
is best to can-—everything. 

Write us today for this free 
literature—a card will do. 















If you 
will send 
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“9tllamy custewura % rf 
Int afte. Songene-” : 


(Signed) Charles H. Wheelock 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








This contractor would not risk his local rep- 
utation by such an endorsement, did he not 
have perfect confidence in J-M Responsibility. 


Your Roof is 


Our Responsibility 


— because a J-M Roof, when registered with us, 
is permanently in our care—backed up by over 
half a century of recognized business integrity. 


No matter what kind of roof—house, barn or 
shed—J-M Responsibility stands under it to 
the last. We won’t let you be dissatisfied 
with J-M Roofing. It must be right. 


J-M Responsibility is stronger than the guar 
antee of materials we give you—better than 
any “scrap of paper” ever signed. 

J-M Roofing on your roof makes it our roof, too. 
We see to it that it makes good to you—that 
its service to you serves our reputation. 

J-M Asbestos Roofin examined by Un- 
derwriters’ Labesptacien tasder the 5 

of the National Board of Fire Underwriters.) 
‘We want every buyer of J-M Roofing to register his 
roof with us. Then we can see that you get J-M Roof- 


ing Service rendered irom your as thousands 
of other J-M roof owners aregettingit from their roofs, 


ROOFING 
Responsibility 
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FREE BOOK 
ide showing best vari- 
Gute cies of fruita, ber- 
ries, vines, shrubs and decorative 
plants. Contains 
SPECIAL COLLECTION 
OFFERS 


which will save you money, 
a assure a a 
mg-Season yield. 
unique, helpful book. 
Write for it today. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS 
Box 28 Moorestown, N. &> 















Woolflower 


The three most popular 


low, Hybrid Cosmos and 
Gladiolus Childsi America) 
a record without a parallel. 
This year we add to the trio 
‘5 another novelty equally 
unique, equally valuable 
and of surpassing brillian- 
& cy. It will find its way 
over the world as quickly 
as the others did and take 
P its placeeverywhere as the 
. foremost garden annual. 
The Chinese Woolflower is a Celosia of new form 
el growth, two feet high with a score of 
es each crowned with a great crimson ball of 
substance which holds its color and beauty all 
> season making it the most interesting, 
noryel an’ showy of ail garden or pot annuals. 
Price 30 cts. per pkt. OS pO pista, 
for GO cts,, together with New BLUE PETUNIA and 
GIANT SUMMBPR COSMOS free for was pnd Catalog. 
Plants and rare new Fruits /ree to all who apply. Weare the 
yo Dahlias, 


growers in thc world of Gladiolus, nas, 
Tris, and our stecks are best and cheapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 








The Chinese 





SURE CROP SEEDS 


. Vi Cro; . 
(BUREET Proms the GROWER Gp the SOWER. 
Save the Middieman’s Profit. 
SPECIAL OFFER ONLY 10c 
‘ rie oe OUR BIG. CEM COLLEC- 
To apeeiied we offer you [ b 
TION of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, comprising one big 
each of Giant Aster, Mignonette, thus Pinks, 
Candytuft, Cosmos, California Svney, Early Red 
Onion, Early Summer Cabbage, Rosy Gem Radish, Early 
Gurled Lettuce, Purple TP ip, Perfection Tomato, 
Golden Heart Celery, and Long Standing Spinach. 
15 SEPARATE PACKACES 
Tocover post SEND 100 TO-DAY |*Sor Dig Bars 


together with Our Big Illustrated 1915 
Seed and Piast Guide. 















age & 
DB QONDON BROS. Soodsmen 
W. State St., Rockford, Illinois 
Free FREE °°<,ive- 








like hungry wolves 
¥ Fish Bite any season, if you 
bait with Magic-Fish-Lure. Best 
fish bait ever .. Keeps you busy 
ng them out. Write to-day and get a 

to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 

. EB. Gregory, Dept, 38 8t. Louis, Mo 
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Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gardeners as the best ever 
Our new Seed Catal tai in 
Goa Sr coees oie ea eae ret 


good 
70 iustrations; 176 pegs. Free to any one 
or it. 


}sending us a request f Send for it today. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 
2122 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Green’s Fruit 

Ee OI eh ee ee At picking time there is almost no loss 

om CARA AA AS ad, J from dropping, unless te apples strike & 

Ry} limb in falling. e drops are always 

Letters From es clean and marketable. We fertilize but 
G6hfe People 


do not cultivate —H.M. Seymour, Ill. 
C. A. Green’s Note.—On some soils the 
“Prudent questioning is the 
half of knowledge.’’—Proverb 


above method will work well. On other 
LON Oh eg se: PY 
Oe OF. 





rower 




















soils only low grade apples will be pro- 
duced without cultivation. 
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The Great Blower Blackberry An sages Cornell on 


Mr. C. A. Green: “ter am 34 24 of the Dear Sir:—Your letter is received. I 
January issue of Green's Fruit Grower, in think I should agree with you that there 
article relative to Blower’s blackberry, in <a ie helenae towards 460 mush orunis 
closing, the statement appears that this wee He y cutting out nh ane wn 
variety was originated by 2 Mr. Blower as es from the base of the main 
of Erie County, New York.” I knew this branches. However, I could hardly agree 


orn a pe age So waeee pened] may be desirable or that “nature” is a 
year. He S pated among us Fino - definite guide as to the best method of 
le as on a par with the Fay f: ‘ ™ pruning trees. Certainly experience in- 
_— P y family, dicates that we can not follow nature in 
pruning grapevines. Unfortunately there 
is practically no careful experimental 
evidence available on the subject of tree 
runing; and until there is such evidence, 
f do not think we are justified in giving 
definite advice. I think the tendency of 
the best New York growers during recent 
years has been to prune rather lightly, 
especially while the tree is young. By 
this practice no limb is cut out unless it 
be a crossirg or interfering limb, or one 
where the advisability of its removal is 
very evident. Until we have more ex- 
, erimental evidence concerning prufing, 
, T should be inclined to recommend this 
method.—W. H. Chandler. 


—_—_——O--— 


What He Learned from Green’s Fruit 
Grower 


Mr. C. A. Green:—Your request for 
suggestions in a recent issue of the Fruit 
» Grower, leads me to say that there is only 
one particular in which I would like to 
see a change. That is where corre- 

‘ spondents give their experience and in 
whose genius made possible the great 2rticles treating of experiments, I should 
Chautauqua Grape Belt, like to see the state and county men- 

do not write this to disagree with any tioned, so that I may determine whether 
of the excellent things said of this grand I ean, in my locality, profit by the experi- 
berry, but to straighten statements. Mr. encerelated. | ; : 
Blower’s brother now has something like __1 have found in your magazine a liberal 
12 or 14 acres devoted exclusively to this #mount of practical information, which I 
variety —Earle W. Gage. have put to use with pleasure and profit. 
A recent number ee . —— wr rat il 
gating grapes, whic was delighted to 
Dehorning Shade Trees see pt ys will put to good use next fall, 
In last Green’s Fruit Grower you spoke as there is in my pasture a wild grape vine 
of this, in the case of Maples, that had been which has completely overgrown a wild 
unformed for twenty years, and were 12 apple tree and which bears yearly a good 
or 15 feet high. Perhaps you refer to crop of beautiful large grapes. I have 
‘Sugar Maples.” Any other species asked several farmers about here and not 
surely would have been nearer 50 feet’ one could tell me how to make cuttings. 
high with that many years growth. And I want to get cuttings from this vine to 
then if branches say d inches in diameter plant near my barn and house. 
had been removed, wouldn’t they decay at | When I subscribed for your journal 
the center, —— = shell at the three years ago, there appeared (Novem- 
outside from which a large number of ber) an article on pruning orchard trees. 
new sprouts would spring, only to break I had just bought this place and found on 
down from their own we ght, thus well it twenty-five ragged and disreputable 
nigh ruining the tree? This would be the looking apple trees. I could get no one’ 
case, judging from my experience in the’ to prune ie me, as there seemed to be a 
premises —John S. Chandler, Florida. great lack of pruning knowledge among 
Re,.y: The maple tree is 8 inches the farmers near me, therefore E took 
‘urough trunk. It is making a good new your article on pruning and went to it 
top after dehorning. No, norotoccursas single handed. f pruned, sprayed and 
wounds are covered with paint. I have scraped just as I found recommended, and 
to guess at the age of this tree. I de- was rewarded the following season with 
horned four years ago an elm tree 20 years a bountiful crop of 95 per cent. perfect 
yee nearly one foot through trunk. apples, the trees looked 100 per cent. bet- 

t is now the best formed elm tree on my ter, and in blossoming time how beautiful! 
My neighbors said the trees had not borne 
such a crop in twenty-five years. The 
pleasure and satisfaction gained were 


} . ina : worth more than ten times the cost of the 
Green's Fruit Grower—-Gentlemen>—We three years’ subscription, and here’s a 


notice on page 8 of your December num- a son ce , 
ber, an article in regard to the quality of cog gg three years more.—G. W. 
apples arama ree pt cultivation not being 7°. *‘- “+ 
as good as that of those grown in sod. In Tee 

this apple growing section, wehavefound The Baldwin is still the leading eastern 
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place. 
_—O -— 


Apples Without Cultivation 


entleman pereopat, and I beg to state vith you-that a large number ef branches 
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1915 Model 


Lad em Yb 


Tested and Rated . 

by University of Illinois Experts. 

Write today for our new gasoline 
engine proposition which tells all 
about the test made by the Uni- 
versity Experts and explains why 
we can make lower prices on our 
New Model 1915 Economy 
Engines, yet give you more power. 
Sizes, 134 to 12 Horse Power. 
Prices, $28.50 to $198.00. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago 
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upo: 
the oldest and most popular Floral M 
all for stamp, Don t missit. Geo. W. Park, LaPark,Pa. 
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— Eb iFORM — 
COUNTRY SALESMEN WANTED 

You don't have to be experienced. We will teach 
farmers, mechanics and hustlers, willing to do 
pleasant work, how to make 

$1.000 to $3.000 a year 

Here is a great chance to become your own boss. 
Every farmer and small town resident becomes your 
steady, profitable customer for our quick-selling 
goods. We supply the capital, credit, and give ex- 
clusive territory. Write for our Plan if you want to 
make money. State age. 


The DUOFORM CO., Dept. 15, North Java, N. Y. 
— hhix 














ARK’S FLO a 
P ° May ni LORAL GUIDE ee aber Mowers, 


n, and copy Park's Floral Magazine 
zine in the world, 





450,000 TREES 


200 varieties. Also Grapes, Small Fruits, etc. Best rooted 
stock, Genuine, cheap. 2 sample currants—l0c. Descrip- 
tive price list free. Lewis Roesch, Box D, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Oregon State Publications Free 


1914-1915 Oregon Almanac, and other official books pub- 
lished by State Immigration Commission, telling of resour- 
ces, climate and agricultural opportunities for the man of 
moderate means. Ask questions—they will have painstaking 
answers. We have nothing to sell. Address Room 105, 
PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB, Portland, Oregon. 








WEEDLESS FIELD SEEDS| 


we re trying with als oer might to furnish 
solu ure, Red, ammoth, Alfalfa, 
Timothy Swoet Olover, all other field seeds, 
with all blasted and émmature grains rem 
Write today for free 
‘How to Know 4 
0, M. SCOTT & SON, 46) Main St., Marysville, Ohio 














this to be almost invariably the rule. apple and the Ben Davis the leader in the 
This has been the dryest year ever known west, notwithstanding all the attention 
and the difference was more marked than which has been given by horticultural 
ever, both in size and color. Our practice writers to other and newer varieties. 
is to cultivate a young orchard until it These two kinds make up over 25 per cent. 





comes into bearing and then sow to clover of the national apple crop. Northern 
and bluegrass. The clover runs out in a’ Spys come next, Wineeap fourth and 
few years and the bluegrass soon forms a Greenings fifth. The twelve leading 
complete sod. We do not pasture this, kinds make up about two-thirds of the 
but allow it to grow up and falldown, mak-: leading crop,:and the rest of the product 
ing a-perfect mulch. We run a mower: is mostly comprised of twenty-three other 
over the grass onceor twiceinaseasonand kinds. Some of the several thousand 
clip off any weeds or grass that gets too kinds of apples are not grown to any such 
tall. The soil thus treated is very porous extent to affect the total figures of the 
and will absorb almost any rain we have applecrop. Missouri, Illinois and Arkan- 
besides preventing washing of the soil. sas lead in production of the Ben Davis, 

The sod makes a good support for our’*while New York is the greatest. Baldwin 
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power sprayers at any season of the year. state. 
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Orchard and Garden 

Plan for a home garden. 

When spraying, if showers come and 
wash off the poison, spray those trees a 
second time. 

Peaches, pea, cherries and all stone 
fruits are to be planted in spring. 

Hen house cleanings put on the garden 
now will pay big dividends next June and 


July. 

iid you ‘‘keep a bee,’’ you should algo 
have some strawberry plants. It is sai 
that a swarm of bees will visit 10,000 
strawberry plants in one day. 

Send orders for fruit trees and shrubs 
early. Purchase these from reliable 
dealers. 

With spraying apparatus so cheap, and 
spraying solutions so easily and cheapl 
mixed, there is no excuse for any man’s 
failure to spray his growing trees. : 

Nature does not plant trees and shrubs 
in straight lines. The natural way is bet- 
ter than the artificial way. Set your 
shrubs in clumps and not in stiff rows. 
They will add a charm to the yard. Do 
not forget that open grass spaces are a 
delight to the eye. 

Winter pruning is applied largely to 
heading and shaping the trees. Dead 
growth may also be removed at the win- 
ter pruning and to better advantage than 
any other time. New growth may be cut 
back in many. cases to good advantage. 
This.is especially true in the case of small 
fruits, grapes and other small or tender 
growth. 


ing checks growth of trees. It makes no 
difference then at what time during the 
dormant season the pruning is done, the 
effect on tree growth will be the same. 
However, there is a certain advantage in 
delaying the pruning until late winter. 
There is always danger of a certain amount 
of winter killing of twigs and smaller 
limbs. Pruning after this danger is over 
will obviate any necessity of pruning 
twice. Then, too, where wounds are made 


d early in the winter the freezing and thaw- 


ing are apt to check wood growth and to 
Me tissues so that a prompt healing 
is hindered and sometimes prevented. In 
case trees are making too vigorous a 
growth, it is sometimes desirable to prune 
them in summer: However, summer prun- 
ing, to be effective, must take place just 
after the terminal buds have completed 
their-growth. This is usually during the 
latter part of June. Later pruning simply 
starts new wood growth and defeats the 
pruner’s objects. 

These general principles of pruning 
apply to all fruit trees of all classes and 
ages. Where one has a large orchard to 
ae he will usually find it necessary to 

egin in early winter and he will undoubt- 
edly be busy the entire winter. If the 
pruning were delayed in such cases, most 
of it would never as done. It goes with- 
out saying that before one undertakes to 
prune, he should make some little study 
of fruit buds and tree growth. The best 
pruning tools are a sharp pruning saw and 
a pair of hand shears; the ax and the two- 








Three happy p‘ckers of Red Raspberries. 





A good thing to do these days when 
there is not much to do excc,*: chores, is 
to give the grape vines some avw:ention, 
as they should be pruned bevor; -h® sap 
starts in the spring. They shov!o be cut 
back all the past season’s growth except 
two “‘eyes,’’ or joints, rext io the older 
vine. It looks like skinamg them, but 
the fruit next season will be better quality 
and there will be a bigger yield. 

A most valuable adjunct to gardening 
is a good cow, the best grade cow to be had, 
and perhaps fifty or more good chickens. 
These will add two hundred dollars to the 
net yearly income and will keep up the 
fertility of the little farm. Chickens will 
increase the berry crop by destroying 
harmful insects. d 

Cherry trees require the least pruning; 
merely cut out dead, broken or ‘‘crossed’ 
limbs. Other trees need a judicious thin- 
ning out and sometimes cutting back. 
If two branches interlock, remove the 
smaller one. Avoid cutting so as to leave 
“‘stubs;’? make neat cuts close to union; 
paint all large wounds. Be chary of cut- 
ting off large limbs; if it must be done, 
saw on under side first, partly through, 
and then saw from above. 

The north side of a hill is the best loca- 
tion for an orchard, because changes in 
temperature are not so great as elsewhere.” 
On south slopes the buds start too earl 
in the spring. Cold air descends in hol- 
lows and closed valleys and is likely to 
kill the-young buds. An orchard near a 
lake or ae pond is not likely to be in- 
jured by frosts, because the waver tends 
to make the temperatures more even. 


—_$ 
Best Time for Pruniug the Orchard 


As a general rule, winter pruning pro- 
motes wood. growth, while summer prun- 


hand shears have but a small place in 
orchard operations, 
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Grapefruit too High 

Present low prices of grapefruit have 
caused much discussion among operators 
as to the future of this delicacy. Years 
ago it was.considered the fruit of therich, 
and now it is low enough so that it can 
go on the table of any consumer. The one 

rawoack to the proper consumption is 
the enormous charges made in restaurants 
and hotels. Many of the best places 
charge 25 cents for a half a grapefruit, and 
none of the best places less than 20 cents. 
Take a box of 54s and at 20 cents for. a 
half portion the box would cost the con- 
sumer $11.80. Such fruit can be bought 


$ today for $1.50 to $1.75. It is difficult to 


convince the restaurant. and hotel people 

that it would be far better to os pac 
rapefruit at a lower price, says New 

York Produce News. / 

Some wonderful stories are told of the 
yields of grapefruit trees in Florida. 
Walter Preston, who manages the big 
grapefruit and orange orchard for his firm 
in the Manatee section, one season took 
56 boxes of grapefruit from one tree, which 
were sold at $10 a box, making that tree 
yield $560 for one season. This probably 
is the record for a yield. 

There are some old trees in Florida 
which withstood the freezes of 1895 that 
yield a wonderful amount .of oranges. 
One of these trees recently had gathered 
from it in one season 44 boxes of 
oranges. These at-$2 a box would make 
the tree yield $88 in one season. These 
old orange trees are large and have been 
permitted to grow tall, but there are not 
many of them in Florida. 
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The Lime-Pulver is the only machine com- 
bining a crusher and pulverizer in one com-. 
plete compact outfit. The machine that either 
crushes rock for road and concrete work or 
gives you finely ground limestone—reduces 
40 lb. rocks to dust. 

These smaller Lime-Pulvers handle rocks 
as large as the larger Lime-Pulver—the only 
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outfit, that will reduce big rocks to 
-4 finely ground limestone, and do it 
‘3 with little power. 

~) a@ new engine. 
now built in smalier sizes. 


, Ghe Jeffrey 
[IME PULVE 


ere 
> yy Sizes for Engines from 6 H. P. to 30 H. P. 


756 First Avenue, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Sh B& Be» 


Big Rocks Crushed for Road and Concrete Work or Pulverized to Dust. 









At last you can get an inexpensive 







No need to buy 
The Lime—Pulver is 




















difference is they cost less—they require less 
wer, and their eapacity is less. Endorsed 
the leading arricultural authorities, aid 
used by Commissioners of Agricultural and 
County Agents for demonstrations. 
Half What Outfits Cost Before 
Write today, giving us the horse power of 
your engine, and get full particulars about our 
free trial and special advertising-demonstra- 
tion offer to the first man in each community 
who gets a Lime-Pulver. 


HE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 











write advertisers 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

















You'll Freeze Fast to P. A. 


Load up that old jimmy pipe 
a cigarette with P, A., strike a 
and let ’er flicker. 
fire or flare back, men! 


P. A. won’t miss 
One puff, 
you’ve got steam up and you’ve got tons PH 
the full fragrance and flavor of : CARTE eon An 





Copyright 1915 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 


or roll 
match 


Cur 


OB/ 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


You'll vote it the one real tobacco. 
And when you find out you’ve 
smoked all day and all night and 
that your tongue and mouth and 
throat are just as unruffled and 
peaceful as a Sunday morning in 
the country, you'll freeze fast to 
P. A. for life. 


It used to be that pipe and ciga- 
rette tobacco without a saw edge 
was harder to find than hitching 
posts in the subway. But now that 
P. A., made by a patented process 
which takes out the bite, has rung | 
down the curtain on tongue terror, 


you hear a lot of noise about no- 
bite tobacco. 

But there never was another 
tobacco just like P. A., and it only 
takes a ten-cent tidy red tin ora 
five-cent toppy red bag to sit in 
with a right to call. : 

Stake yourself to a try-out-size 
package of P. A. and it’s the dough- 
nut against the hole that it will be 
you for P. A. for pipe and ciga- — 
rettes. Buy it in pound crystal- { 
glass humidors for home and for — 
Office. It’s the real joy jar. Alsoin 
pound and half-pound tin humidors 
at stores where they sell tobacco. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C, 
OL RN NS 


ten you write advertisers Please 


mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 







































> #.W. Mann Co., Box 39, Milford, Mess. 









WEN es 
lloney W ith 
Poultry 


a good incu- 
Bator! Write us forour 
book, ‘“The 


ew free 
Profits in Poultry 
ay: " Also get 
our ‘er on 


CYPHERS 


BUILT INCUBATORS 
$10.00 and Up 


Fireostyies Superior jor Hot-Water Incubator, Colum- 
ae oe endl famous Stan dard Cyphers. 
y years’ service for 

poultry raisers. Write foe’ “The Profits in 


~—8differentsizes.Also 
Brooders 
100 other helpful arti- 














MyFree Book “Hatching Facts” 


4 how thousands make big hatches, 
make big money with Belle city hatching’ 
fits. Tells how users won 13 more 
‘World’ 's Championships in 1914, making 







Times 
Belle WORLD’S 
: as 
Write today for this join the 


t 
money-making ya. 'sfChampion, Bou Poultry 
Book gives you full particulars of m; 


$800 Gold Offers f= 












ae ey Jim Rohan, Pres. a. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 103, omen Wis. 


















You couldn't buy better at 
twoor three times the — | 
California Redwood case,triple 





berooder —— 
$4.00—and up. Write for free book today 
fucubater Co., Bax 706, Nesta, =. ely $10.28 








b@olem OF-1 em t-let mee Crelelem Mihai eh 4 
Raising Poultry 


i Ponltry—all leading varieties 
‘Why Goat you do the same? Learn how easy it is to start. Booklet How to 
Hinise. 48 cut of 60 Chicks”—100. Catalogue FREE. Write today. Address 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 16 Second St., Des Moinos, ia. 


PEACE 10c. 


Sterling Silver Peace Ring, > ge, 
engraved, exquisitely finished. 
4s embossed, and Pre *PEACE” is engraved ae. 
blue background. Similar rings sell in stores 
at $1.0o and up. To introduce our New Mlustrated 
Catalog, the finest ever published, we will send one ot these 
~ egg Peace aa upon receipt of 10 cents in silver or 
send size of ring you wear. 


EE aa tip Gene Gienehs thew Week, tt. ¥: 
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free. ive Incu- 
bator Co., Box 157Racine, Wis. 


200 EGG HATCHER Sry $3 


No freight to pay. Actual hen controls everything, 














Go lamps, ne expense, ne costly r Over 600,000 
sold. Th of Agents wanied. 
Free Catalog with Special intreductery tier. ( 


RATURAL HEN INC. Cd., Sta. H. Dept, 9, Les Angeles, Cal. 


MAKE HENS LAY 
Gees tial ot grains ews ort 








raw bone. ng value is four 
PM ey more fectiie, chicks more 
bro oilers earlier, fowls heavier, 


profits 
MANNS ‘A553! Bone Cutter 


> Cate all gee with se edkaetinn meat and 

é vee. Never clogs. 10 Days’ Free Trial. 
in advance. 

Today for Free Book. 
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— $3 


IMPERIAL MFG. 





PEARL GRIT 
I¢ makes shells, makes eggs, makes feathers. 
It serves ® double pu Send for prices 
and our new valuable poultry booklet. 
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| How to Set a Hen, and Her Care While 
Sitting. 


When it is noted that a hen sits on the 
nest for two or three nights in succession 
she is ready to ‘be transferred to a nest, 
which should be prepared for her before- 
hand. This nest should be in a box and 
composed of straw, hay, or chaff for nest- 
ing material. Dust the hen thoroughly 
with insect powder each week while she 
is sitting. In applying the powder, hold 
the hen by the feet, head down, working 
the powder well into the feathers, giving 
special attention to regions around the 
vent and under the wings. The powder 
should also be sprinkled in the nest. The 
nest should be in some quiet, out-of-the- 
way place on the farm, where the sitting 
hen will not be disturbed. Move her from 
the regular laying nest at night. Put a 
china egg or two in the nest where she is to 











Gertrude Taatjes, of Massachusetts, who is caress- 
ing her white Pekin duck, writes us that these ducks 
ms got pets in which the lady is greatly inter- 
este 





_|sit and place a board over the Spening 


so that she can not get off. Towar 
evening of the second day, leave some feed 
and water and let the hen come off the 
nest when she is ready. Should she re- 
turn to the nest after feeding, remove the 
china egg or eggs and put under her those 
that are to be incubated. . In cool weather 
it is best to put not more than 10 eggs 
under a hen, while later in the spring one 
can put 12 to 15, according to the size of 
the hen: If eggs become broken while 
the hen ‘is sitting, replace the nest with 
new, clean material, and wash the eggs 
in lukewarm water so as to remove all 
broken-egg material from them. 


Testing the Eggs 


Many eggs that are laid are infertile. 
For this reason it .is advisable to set 
several hens at the same time. After the 
eggs have been under the hen for seven 
days they should be tested to see whether 
they are fertile or infertile. Infertile 
eggs should be removed and used at home 
in cooking or for omelets, and the fertile 
eggs should be put back under the hen, 
In this way it is often possible to put all 
the eggs that three hens originally started 
to sit on under two hens and reset the 
other hen again. A good homemade egg 
tester or candler can be made from a 
large shoe box, or oy box that is large 
enough to go over a lamp, by removing 





THE OHIO MARBLE 00., 
268. Cleveland St, Piqua, Ohio 








an en] and cutting a hole a little larger 
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than the size of a quarter in the bottom 
of the box, so that when it is set over a 
common kerosene lamp the hole in the 
bottom wi!l be opposite the blaze. A hole 
the size of a silver dollar should be cut in 
the top of the box to allow the heat to 
escape. An infertile egg, when held be- 
fore the small-hole with a lamp lighted 
inside the box, will look perfectly clear, 
the same as a fresh one, while a fertile 
egg will show a small dark spot, known as 
the embryo, with a mass of little blood 
veins extending in all directions if the 
embryo is living. The testing should be 
done in a dark room.—U. S. Bulletin. 


oF ay 
POULTRY NOTES 

Chicks should not receive food until 
they are 36 hours old. 
Physicians say that of all meats, poultry 
meat is the most healthful. 
The more a hen exercises the more eggs 








The Steinmesch Poultry 
Book is Now Ready. 


Henry Steinmesch of the Executive 


Board of the American Poultr 
tells in this book the simple 


Ass’n 
acts—ot 


Housing and Feecing, of Incubation and 
Broodi 
of Eggs 
mailed‘on receipt of 10c, stamps or coin. 


E ENRY STEINMESCH, 


ofthe many varieties of Poultry, 
r hatching, etc. A copy will be 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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°GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varicties illustrated and 

scribed, many in natural colors. A perfect guide to poultry 
taisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatche 
ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in business. You 
need this noted book. Send 10c for it—today. 


B. H. GREIDER =: : =: Box 44 RHEEMS, PA. 


64 VAR. POULTRY Hares, Stock and Eggs for hatching 
in , sosenehie prices. Val. illustrat- 
ed desc. cat. free. H. D. ROTH, x 7, Souderton, Pa. 


POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrated and gives prices of 45 a apee 
land and water fow's and eggs. This boo 
should be in the hands of Seg 4 erson e 


terested in poultry for profit. dress 
S. A. HUMMEL, Box 43, Freeport, IIL 


priLe’s 66 VARIETIES 
larm-raised Land and Water- Fowls. 
yon Illus. Catalogue, and *“Grower’s 
Guide,” 2c. Tr omens deal. Write 
today. HENRY PFILE, a 

















she will lay. So keep her scratching. 

To get eggs from a _* Pe must be in 
the proper condition of flesh 

Darkened nests will do much towards 
preventing the egg eating habit. 

In applying powder, hold the fowl by 
the feet, head down, and work the powder 
well into the feathers. 

Pullet eggs do not hatch as well as hen 
eggs. Remember this when selecting eggs 
to incubate. 

Have all eggs in the incubator as near 
the same size, age and breed as possible, 
if good, uniform results are expected. 

A good way to keep an incubator clean 
is to cover the nursery floor with heavy 
em before the chicks begin to hatch. 

ive the hens plenty of clean water. 
They will drink more in the winter than 
in the summer. Feed different kinds of 
grain and often some green stuff. 

Heavy paper is best for the brooder 
floors. These should be taken out and 
burned every day and replaced with fresh 
ones. 

Wheat contains a larger amount of 
albumen than any other grain, and there- 
fore should be the basis of all egg-produc- 

ing, foods. 

over the floors of your chicken houses 
deep with dry litter, scatter cracked corn 
with a mixture of small grains, and the 
hens will work every particle of it out. 
The result is eggs. 

It won’t hurt layers to eat clean snow. 
They like it, are eager for it and we have 
yet to see any harmful results from fowls 
or chicks eating clean snow. 

In order to keep the system toned up it 
is best to feed some green food, such as 
refuse heads of cabbage, turnips or alfalfa 
and clover leaves steeped a few. hours. 

If you set hens be sure to give them 
clean nests and keep them clean. The 
nests and the hens, too, may very well 
be dusted with come | insect. powder. 

Experiments have proved that a hen in 
good condition will eat, on an average, 
three ounces of mash in the morning, two 
ounces of grain at noon, and four ounces 
of grain at night. 

ake care of the hen manure, for in it 
_— have one of the most valuable plant 
rtilizers known, if it is judiciously 
applied. Its value offsets a much larger 
portion of the cost of grain fed than most 
people think. 

Don’t feed the chicks anything for at 
least 24 hours after they are hatched. 
better wait 48 hours before feeding. But 
be should have all the tepid water they 

ll drink right from the start. 

"Plenty of grit and oyster shells should 
be before the hens all of the time. Re- 
member, the snow makes their usual 
supply of these necessities inaccessible 
in the winter. 

Give charcoal to your fowls. It has 
a tendency to keep them in health. Corn 
on the cob, thoroughly neers, will 
furnish charcoal in as good a form as 
there is.. Feed it freely. No harm can 
come from it. 

It is a recognized fact that animal food 
must be given during the winter months 
to get a satisfactory egg yield and keep 
the fowls in a healthy condition, and 
while it may be supplied in other ways, 


$1.50; 30, $3.00, 


Poultryman, Box 669 Freeport, & 


VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, ts, Dogs, 
9 Pigeons, Hares, eto. List free. Colored Des'c 
60 page book 10c, J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


5S 7BREEDS Fine pure bred chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys. 
Northern raised. hardy and very beautiful. 
Fow!ls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest poultry farm, Send 4e 
for fine 11-page 21st Annua ! Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., our679, MANKATO, MINN. 














Address 
NOLS 


EicLin COMPANY, or epmnerters, ec tu 
Hatches Every Chick 


Poultry raisers ought to follow the simple and easy 
Buckeye system which positively hatches every 
hatchableegg. How to <e $200 a season with one 
incubator that costs $7.50 is fully explained in a most 
interesting book which wili be sent gee ed free 
to any reader who mentions this paper. Every one 
should write today for this valuable free book to 


BUCKEYE COMPANY, 646 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


EGGS—15, $1.00; 40, $2.00. Thoroughbred Rooks, W: 








dottes, Brahmas» 


Reds, Lezhorns, Hamburgs. 19 varieties. — White 6; — 13> 
Catalogue. 34 years’ experience. 8. K. MO. 4 Coo- 


persburg, Pa. 














MONEY IN PATENTS 
I et your potest sah oy ie me: staeatectersse want 
ills patents. Tl or free . 

ered U.S. Patent Attorney, Si Weckingioa, D.C. 











Barred Plymouth R Rocks and Si 
Comb Brown Leghorns for F. 
and Winter Shows 
The best in quality at remarkably low figures. 


Our Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns again distinguished themselves by winning 


atthe Flower City 
ester, Dec., 1914, in hot competition with the sin- 
gle Rock classes cometaiog. over twenty birds each, 
and pen classes filled. On Barred Rocks: Ist, 2d and 
3d pens; 4th cock; Sth amd 10th cockerels. OnS 
Brown Leghorns Ist pen; Ist and 4th hen; 4th cockerel 
and 4th pullet. 
We can furnish you birds for breeders end utility at 
Males ~ - ~- $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 
Females - + $2.00, $3.00, $ 5.00 
A limited number of patesete only at $3.00 each. 
Show birds a matter of correspondence. Order 
direct from this add to the farm of no regrets. 


Green’s Nursery Company 
Poultry Department Rochester, N. Y. 


itry and Pigeon Association Show 








green bone is the most economical. 
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How a City Man Made Good Growing 
Peaches, Pigs and Poultry 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
H. W. Cobb 


. W. Cobb. 

AVING just completed an -un- 
usually bountiful harvest of fruit 
from chester, N. Y., trees, I 
thought possibly that you would 
be interested in my struggle and 
modest success in fruit growing. I am 
not exactly a back to the lander, having 
been more or less with the land since my 
family moved to a little one-half acre 
place in Ridgewood, N. J., when I was 
about fourteen years old. It was then 
that the inspiration came to me to raise 
chickens, and in connection with my first 
poultry investment I bought about thirty 
Abundance plum trees and planted them 
in the chicken yards. These trees bore 
enormous crops of beautiful plums, and 
the income, together with my income from 
three ieenidoaee white Leghorn hens, en- 
abled me to buy an acre of land adjoining 
my father’s place, and it was then that the 
fruit growing fever took possession of me. 

From that day to this I have worked 
with the soil to the utmost of my strength 
and energy, but it has been not all pleasure 
and the crops have not always yielded as 
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to purchase on a long payment installment 
plan five acres of good rich clay soil 
adjoining the first acre; and to pay for this 
— of ground and the planting of several 
undred trees, I found that it would be 
necessary for me to secure employment 
and it was then that I went to New York, 
securing @ position at a very small salary 
with a business house for whom I worked 
for twelve years, spending my day in 
New York as a salesman and working my 
farm evenings, holidays, early in the 
mornings, Sundays and every hour that 
could be spared from my regular occupa- 
tion. I continued my active intérest in 
the farm proposition and after planting 
the five acres to Elberta pandhep and 
currants between the tree rows, together 
with a few Baldwin apples and other 
fruits, I used the space between fruit 
rows for strawberries, and if it had not 
been for my wonderful crops of Corsican 
and Brandywine strawberriés, I would 
not be able to tell this little story today 
because many a time I have run a har 
race with the sheriff and it was a problem 
who would win, but the berries kept us 
moving, paid the interest on the mortgage 
and bought us more manure to hasten the 
fruit to maturity. One season we sold 
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ach orchard of Harry Wood Cobb, of New Jersey, which produced 8000 


cut is from 








The upper 
beekete the past year. The lower cut shows Elberta peaches just picked. Three acres of peacnes yielded 





we had anticipated. Of later years; when 
I had many acres of peach trees in bear- 
ing, waiting for years for results, spending 
every cent I could beg, borrow and earn, 
with the sweat of my brow, working out 
by the day, trimming trees and other hard 
laborious work for neighbors and evading 
creditors as I would the plague, in the 
hope of a large crop that would put me in 
easy financial condition and repay amply 
for the years of toil and labor and anxiety, 
T have seen the beautiful pink blossoms 
develop and, with their coming, the great 
joy _success, when a black frost has 
killed every bud in a mingle night and the 
anticipation of affluence turned into a 
dull horror of foreclosed mortgages and 
collectable judgments. 

While many of us have passed through 
all this in our lifetime, we have lived to see 
the brighter and pleasanter side of life, 
and it has been my experience that joy 
and sorrow, pleasure and pain are about 
equally divided, and it is the fellow who 
stands up and fights who comes out ahead, 

first acre, I set out Elberta peaches 
and *g currants, and while there may be 
better fruit today, [ have never seen larger 
quantities of peaches or currants than 
grew.on those first plantings. I set the 
peathes twenty feet apart and the currant 
rows between, and manured heavily with 
barnyard manure, giving clean cultivation 
and producing potatoes or corn on the 
same land for the first two years. 

The cash returns from this little piece 
of land in two or three years, enabled me 


$400.00 worth of berries from less than an 
acre of:land, planted between peach trees. 
That strawberry crop will never be for- 
gotten by the writer, as the harvesting 
thereof necessitated’ getting up at three 
o’clock in the morning and picking berries 
until train time which in those days was 
seven o’clock. We had a _ wonderful 
advantage in those early days in harvest- 
ing and selling our berries and fruit right 
in Ridgewood at good prices as this town 
is a thriving suburban town only twenty 
miles from New York and the demand for 
choice fruit is always in excess of the 
supply. ’ 
(Continued next Month) 
— oo 

As soon as the ground is frozen, it is 
well to put four or five inches of manure 
over the tulip bed. 

Oo" 

Go oyer the house plants and ferns 
and remove all scale insects. Soap suds 
is good to use. 
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A Matter of Choice 
A volunteer Sunday school teacher had 


a lot of trouble in explaining the joys of} exhaustive study of thisim- 
the future life to his young charges. To} portant problem and the answer 
a little girl he said: is in our new Poultry Book, just 

off the press, Send 10c for a copy, 


“Don’t you want to go to heaven?”’ 

“Of course I do,’’ answered the child. 

“But why do you want to go to heaven?” 

“Well,” she answered, “I got tc go 
somewheres, ain’t I?’ 


to-day, and we will enclose our 
Cash ValueCoupon. The book is 
worth several dollars tothe poul- 
try owner, THE G. E. CONKCY Co. 
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Effects of *: 
Orchard 
Blasting 


RED CROSS 
FARM POWDER 


These cats are made from photos 
showing comparative growth of pear 
trees from Spring of 1913 
/;: to Ang. 1, 1914, Bellemont_.,\\y 

Orchards, Inc., Norfolk, Va, 


IN DUG HOLE 


At progressive farmers and orchardists know that trees planted 
in blasted ground grow much faster than those planted in the 
old way and bear fruit earlier. 

This proves the truth of the principles of Vertical Farming, which 
aims to cultivate downward as well as to till the top soil. 

Three years ago tree planting in blasted holes was experimental— 
now millions of trees are set out by the Vertical Farming method 
every spring and fall. 

In like manner, blasting the subsoil to increase general crop yields, 
now regarded as experimental, will in a few years, be common. 

To learn how and why Vertical Farming may double the yields 
of your farm, get the Free Reading Course in Vertical Farming, by 
Dr. G. E.. Bailey, one of the best works on soils and soil culture 
ever published. Sent free with every request for our Farmer's 
Handbook No. F 81. Write now. 


Established 1802 DU PONT POWDER CO. Wilmington, Del. 
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Protect your trees, vines and plants 
by spraying in time. Stahl’s “How, 
When and Why of Spraying” illustrates 









Live Well On 
Chicken Profits -} 


You can doit when you go about it the 
Johnson ee Let me send you this 
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live off the chickens and save the profits 
you make in other lines. Youcanlet the 
chicken profits pay the bills—iive on the 
fat of the land and still have money to (am 
put in the bank or putinto improvements 
around your home. Get in touch 

and we will show you the way- 


Old Trusty 


Makes big hatches winter or summer for 
the beginner as well as the oldtimer. Now & 
used by 580,000 poultry raisers, which is 
three or four times more than the next 
best can show. That’s because Old Trusty 
owners goin for profits andget them. You 
take no risks the Johnson way. Old Trusty 
comes on thirty to ninety days’ trial and 



















to 
point East 
of Rockies—a trifle 

















ten-year guarantee. Also we pay freight. 
Write today for Old Trusty book and low 
price based on 100,000 sales this year. seo a points 


M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Nebr. 
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3 Fruit Grower 


Write Postal for 
FREE New Incubator 
=" Bargain Book! 


Shows you how to make bigger poul- 
try proi.ts ct Icss cost. Quotes prices 
hers of unquestioned quality 
that save you $6.00 to $20.00 according 
tosize. Proves that William incubators 
hatch every hatchable egg at smallest 
cost, with Icast attention. Many fea- 
tures not found on other machines. 
Also a big variety of poultry supplies. 
Freight paid Eog 
$495 byus. Buys 1 5 0 Size 
Deuble walls, thoroughly Insulated with 
heavy wool felt. Finest Hot Air Heatin: 
3 System everinvented. Com- 
plete, with safety lamp, lamp brachet, egg 
, egg tester and practical in- 
vered Hot Water Incubators: 
40 Egg Ste, $12.95. 





Write tor Incubator 


681 Stores Bidg., New York 


Plant the Peach that Pay Quickest 


Hottes Elberta Peach Pays $195.00 only 28 
Months after Planting Almost $4.00 per tree—this is the marvel- 


lous record of just 59 of our celebrated 
Moncriet Pedigreed Hottes Elberta in W. C. Price's orchard, Cowley County, Kas. 
Plenty of records show this great ‘‘find’’ of fruit worla is grand surprise and suc- 
cess.in any peach climate—always producing early crops of beautifully tinted, firm 
and golden fieshed delicious fruit that is almost twice as large as the old Elberta, 
and brings 25 to 50 per cent more on the market, 

Hottes Elberta ripens early, bears heavy and Zo ocegge SB an exceptionally long 
keeper, a splendid shipper, unexcelled for ——~ - o ardy in bud and wood. A 
sure, safe, guick money-maker for every orchard. first in your section to plant 
this early bearing wonder. 


JAPAN DREAM—The Tomato Peach 


Matured 44 perfect peaches four months after planting in orchard of 

William Royce, Cement, Oklahoma. 160 peaches from one tree 15 months 
after planting reported by J. R. Smifh, Sweet Springs, Missouri. Youngest-bearing, 
heaviest fruiting peach everdiscovered. Guaranteed to bloom first year and bear 
second year unless season is unfavorable. Extra hardy variety. Bears early when 
good peaches are scarce. Fruit a beautiful red, fine quality, free-stone. Pays 
quicker profits than any other peach. One year after planting you can count on 
Japan Dream bearing just like your Tomato vines—equally heavy—equally early. 


Send For The Book That Tells How It Was Done 


bef ou set another tree. It’s a book every fruit-grower 





Get the Moncrief Orchard B ight away 
should have. Tells all about these wonderful, quick-bearing peaches, how they are propagated, grown 
developed into trees that pay a profit in less than two years from planting. Notonly that, but you wil! find the 
Moncrief Orchard Book paving the way to surer, more certain and quicker orchard profits with all kinds of fruit. For 
thie grest book tells all about the Moncrief way.of producing trees that bear earlier (younger), bear beavier, bear 
SS better fruit and MORE regularly. Describes all Moncrief strains of standard and many new wetter paying fruits. 
It’s a most valuable book for any farmer, orchardist or market-grower. Get it before you plant thie year. No charge, just send your name. 


WINFIELD NURSERIES, J. Moncrief, Pres. - 1003-4 Park Street - WINFIELD, KANSAS 




















Thought, Skill, Experience and High 
Grade Material Make 


MYERS 


Myers Junior 
Outfit 


Power Spray Outfits 


LEADERS | 
in the 


Spraying World 


Are you thinking of pur- 
chasing a power spray rig? If 
so, it will be a good time to 
consider MYERS. Here is a 
line of Power Outfits you want 
to investigate—It covers the 
entire field of power spraying 
including large, medium and 
smaller capacity outfits, for 
high pressure work. 


MYERS POWER SPRAY 
OUTFITS are built in three 
styles and five sizes. They 
have been developed to meet 
the demands of those who 
spray for profit and watch re- 
sults closely. Each outfit is 
complete within itself ready 
for engine and trucks, and 
guaranteed by us for relia- 
bility, efficiency, ease of oper- 
ation, capacity and economy 
in handling mixtures. 


Hereis one reason they have 
—_— so popular among 
ruitmen—we do not equip 


Belt Driven—2’ Horizontal Pump—100 Gallon Tank. 
them with engine or wagon 
trucks but build each outfit so 


Completely Equipped With All Accessories 
that itis an easy matter for 


Myers Senior | anyone te de this, and in — 
ow you already own an engine 
on ud and trucks it will not be neces- 
sary to purchase new ones 

Nos. 1-2 | when buying a Myers Outfit— 
the old ones will probably do. 


Wecould name feature after 
feature found on Myers Power 
Spray Outfits that enter into 
their construction and make 
them Leaders, but prefer to 
have you request acopyof eur 
complete Spray Catalog illus- 
se and describing all 
styles including our extended 
line of smaller capacity Bucket 
and Barrel Hand Sprayers, 
Nozzles, Hose and Accessories. 


Write Dept S. and your let- 
= will receive prompt atten- 
on. 


¥ = — ee 
Gear Driven—2” Duplex Pump—100 or 150 Gallon Tank. 


High Pressure Power Outfits 


Myers Special Power Outfit No. 15 
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Gear or 24” Duplex Pump—200 Gallon Tank. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. ORANGE STREET 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS. 











STARTING A PEACH ORCHARD 


The Experience of One Man Who 
Made a Success 

One mistake was in planting the trees 
too close. The first lot were set ten by 
twelve feet, and the second planting was 
made twelve by sixteen feet. As a result 
of this close + or the trees will soon 
crowd. The owner has since learned that 
sixteen by eighteen feet or possibly 
sixteen by twenty feet is close enough to 
plant, says the Indiana Farmer. 

Mr. Gosnell has cultivated his orchard 
just as regularly and thoroughly as he 
does a field of corn, and at no time does 
he permit weeds to grow undisturbed 
among the trees. Inasmuch as during 
the first two or three years the peach 
orchard can profitably in put in some 
crop, which also proves an incentive to 
give frequent cultivation, he has grown 
sweet corn, pop corn, potatoes and various 
garden crops between the tree rows. 

The two-year-old trees were pruned 
quite severely last spring. They were 
sprayed with the lime-sulphur solution 
earlyinthe season; and about the time the 
calyx cup was falling off the peaches, 
arsenate of lead was added to the lime- 
sulphur mixture. 

Some of the trees of the first planting 
bore fruit last season, but Mr. Gosnell 








says that peach trees should not be per- 
mitted to bear heavy crops of fruit the 
second and third year after transplanting 
to the orchard. Mr. Gosnell intends to 
pick off a large portion of the fruit the 
second and third year, while still green, 
thereby allowing each tree to make a 
better body growth and develop a better 
root system. 

It is also the intention of the owner to 
apply commercial fertilizers to the orchard 
next spring. If he had stable manure he 
would use that for nothing equals it as a 
general fertilizer, as it adds humus to the 
soil and also produces conditions in the 
soil favorable for the development of 
beneficial bacteria. 

While peach trees grow rapidly and 
come into bearing at an early age, they 
also die early unless cared for scientifically. 
Anything that may be done to increase 
the life of the trees by thorough cultiva- 
tion and the maintenance in the soil of 
the kinds of fertilizing elements ser 
require is well worth while. Althoug 
it is impossible to tell at this time what 
the final history of Mr. Gosnell’s orchard 
will be, other peach growers have stated 
that by keeping up the cultivating and 
the feeding of the trees with manure or 
commercial fertilizers every year, their 
trees have borne heavy crops of fruit for 
— years or longer, and it is entirely 
probable that peach trees can be made to 
live as long as apple trees.—W. F. P. 


—_—_———_0o--- 
Duchess of Oldenburg 


The Oldenburg is one of the most valu- 
able of the Russian apples thus far intro- 
duced into this country and _possesses 
excellent culinary qualities. It stands 
shipment pretty well and sells for a satis- 
factory price for a variety of its season, 
but is rather perishable and apt to deter- 
iorate- rather rapidly. It is in season 
during late August and September, but 
may be used for culinary purposes before 
it isfully ripe. One of the greatest points 
in favor of the Oldenburg is its great 
hardiness. 

Another variety which is especially 
valuable because of its ability to with- 
stand severe winters is the Wealthy. 
Furthermore, being a red apple, it sells 
well and is good in quality for either 
dessert or culinary uses. Its season is 
from October to early winter or midwinter 
and in ordinary storage its commercial 
limit is October, but in cold storage it 
may be kept until January or later. 

—— 
MANY SECTIONS AVAILABLE FOR 
BLACKBERRY PLANTATIONS 


The Fruit Now Grown Successfully in 
Almost Every Portion of the 
United States 

Under good management an average 
yield of 2,300 quarts of blackberries per 
acre can be expectec, according to a re- 
cent publication issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Where 
the soil is very deep and rich and the best 
moisture conditions are found this may be 
increased to 5,000 quarts and certain 
varieties on the Pacific slope have even 
given 7,000 quarts an acre. The last census 
showed that approximately 50,000 acres 
were devoted to the blaekberry planta- 


























tions in the United States. 


TPhic acreage fs distributed over prac- 
the entire country. Missouri 
leads with nearly 6,000 acres and New 
Je:sey is second with 4,300. As a matter of 
fact, blackberries can be grown success- 
fully’on almost any type of soil and in 2 
wide range of climates. In the colder 
arts of the Northwest the severe winters 
requently kill the plants, and in the arid 
sections of the West hot, dry windsdestroy 
the ripening fruit. The choice of proper 
varieties, however, will do mueh te over- 

come natural difficulties. 

— 
Sprouted Oats 

For winter eggs, green food is essential. 
Nothing is better or cheaper than sprouted 
oats. Take any kind of boards and make 
a tray about 20 by 30 inches and three 
inches deep, or any size you prefer, give 
it good bottom drainage. € as many 
oats as will cover the bottom of this tray 
one inch deep with oats. Soak the oats 
over night. Pour them into the tray and 
let them drain. Smooth them down leve! 
and place in the cellar or any other place 
where they will be reasonably warm. 
Sprinkle them every day. In a remark- 
— short time the oats will sprout and 
will grow rapidly, the tray becoming filled 
with a mass of white roots. When the 
oats are about four inches high, begin to 
feed, giving each hen each day about a 
oc inch, They will eat every particle 
of top and root and ‘‘smack their lips’’ for 
more. Make the number of trays you 
find that are necessary. Be careful that 
the trays do not sour as soured trays are 
a source of serious bowel trouble. 

————<—0O--— 

Where dropping boards are used, clean 
up the boards well every time there is a 
thaw, even if you can’t clean thoroughly 
when things are frozen solid. Thawing 
droppings mean foul, dirty feet for the 
birds, and fowls with dirty feet soil the 
eggs in the nest, and spoil market value. 


Tells why chicks die 


B. J. Reefer, the poultry expert of 6% Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
ite Diarrhoea and How to Cure 

satehnn contains scien onan be aa es pens 
te! t imple home cures 
eg eg eh 
rite Mr. Reefer for one of these valuable FREE books. 


YOUNG CHICKS 
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GEO. H. LEE CO. #22 Omaha, Nebr. 








Incubator and Brooder Oil 


For spring hatching. 


Best 150’ Oil Made 
Direct from Independent Refinery 
30 and 50 gallon barrels. 
A. B. BIRCHARD, - ° 
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PAINT Soon Free 
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JERSEY RED PIGS 


will increase your fruit production, permanently en- 
rich your soil and produce two profits from the same 
piece of land. Pigs of’all ages at reasonable prices. 


HATCHING EGGS FROM PRIZE- 
WINNING POULTRY 


Winners at Madison Square, and all local shows. 
Indian Runner Ducks, Pekin Ducks, Parkes Strain 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, White Orpingtons and 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Youngs Strain 
White Leghorns. All eggs $1.50 per 15. ~ 


Orchards Planmed and Planted, Trimmed and Sprayed 
oy os expert of twenty years experience. Catalog 


HARRY WOOD COBB 


Glen Rock Fruit and Stock Farms 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


A 200 ACRE FARM FOR SALE 


This farm is remarkably fertle, is situated in the fruit 

rowing section of western New York about thirteen miles 
fom Rochester, not far from Green's Fruit Farm. This 
farm is owned by a iriend of mine. If you are looking for a 
farm please write me for particulars. 


CHARLES A. GREEN, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


100 Gallon Cypress Tank 


for storing water, for scalding and salting. 
and many other purposes. Can furnish 
ie with tight cover makingit suitable for spray- 
ing for $3 additional. We make all other 
size tanks in any shape, for all purposes. 

Steel towers to elevate tanks, bells, wind 
mamilis, also silos, pumps and gasoline en- 
weines. Goods guaranteed as represented, 
or money back. Write for special proposi- 
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THE BALTIMORE CO., Baltimore, Md. 





Worth of Seeds 


Free [ol915. Customers 
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SPRAY ve ATSCO 


which has i 
SS? peer apvarers ga areas 
more covers . Ifitis U! you are 
ieee Mere es 
AIR-TIGHT STEEL TANK COMPANY 
12 Gloster Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Berets the New mtemenprers: Lae Domosie 
prayers, the pump, engine an 
made in cur factory u ler the supervision of experts. 


DOMEST 


The Hillside Sprayer is complete for rd perpess, but 
indispensable for the man with a hillside orchard. 
We build a full line of High Pressure Sprayers, both 
Hand and Power. Our new free book, “Important 
Information About Spraytng,”’ contains spray calen- 
dars, formulas and other valuable information. Send 
for your copy #oday. Box 500 
DOMESTIC ENGINE AND PUMP CO 
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WOODLAWN NURSERIES ALLEN L. WOOD 
553. Culver Road, Rochester, N.Y. 





P:uning a Bearing Tree 

My pre ctice in pruning a bearing tree is 
to keep it reasonably open and to do a 
great deal of work among the smaller 
twigs, thinning ov’ the unimportant ones, 
keeping bearing shoots and spurs apart, 
equalizing the bearing wood of every Jimb 
as much as possible and giving plenty of 
air circulation through the 
tree, says Rural Life. It is more work 
to trim an apple tree in this manner as 
compared with the way trimming is gener- 
ally done, but it is a large contributing 
factor towards fine quality and uniform- 
ity of size. It is my observation that a 
tree that has received too much pruning 
in its early years in the excessive zeal for 
an open head never becomes the beautiful 
and productive tree that we would get 
with a less amount of pruning. 


Thorough Spraying 


Our spraying operations are most thor- 
oughly done and in consequence San Jose 
scale and codling moth are having a pretty 
hard struggle for life in our orchards. 
Our worst insect. disturber is the aphis, 
and we have not done muchof importance 
towards its control. The leaf roller, the 
red bug and the apple scab fungus in our 
particular section of the Hudson River 
district have not as yet given us any 
serious trouble. When they come, the 
work will be much harder. We fully 
realize that these and other bad thin 
may reach us at any time, and are wants 
ful. The fruit grower must be ready at a 
moment’s notice to meet his enemies. It 
is never in any case plain sailing as in the 
old days when the markets were less criti- 
cal and any sort of an apple would do; 
and the man who now comes out Winner 
by producing a crop of perfect apples 
either must have a marvelous lot of 
nature’s assistance, or must be a good 
fighter. It is not alone a matter of know- 
ing, but of doing. 

—_———0--—-—>= 
Dressings for Wounds on Trees 

Many different wound dressings have 
been used, and nearly as many have been 
discarded because they did not meet some 
of the many requirements of such a cover- 
ing, says Farmer’s Guide. There are 
three ~ractaaeaes | requirements: First, the 
dressing must be sufficiently fluid in com- 
position to permit of its application during 
the winter months and early spring; 
second, it must form a water and air-tight 
covering that is adhesive; third, it must 
be of reasonable cost and easily obtained. 
Among the wound dressings often rec- 
ommended are white lead and linseed oil, 
grafting wax, coal tar, gas tar, crecsote, 
and common paint. Each of these has its 
advantages and disadvantages. It has 
been my experience that the pure white 
lead diluted with enough of raw linseed oil 
to make it spread readily will not injure 
the cambium layer, and it forms a solid 
watertight covering that has a tendency 


an expensive and not altogether satis- 
factory dressing as it séparates freely from 
the surface to which it is applied. The 
objections of coal tar and gas tar are that 
they penetrate too far into the wood and 
leave the surface rather open than water- 
tight. It is my opinion that the tar 
coverings are injurious to the cambium 
layer and that the wound does not callus 
over.as quickly as when painted with the 
white lead preparation. There is a pos- 
sibility that the damage done by the tar 
dressings is over-estimated. Creosote is 
an excellent yor vig for -the inside of a 
cavity that is to be filled. Common paint 
is good as far as it goes, but it does not 
have the permanent qualities of the white 
lead preparation, and will need renewing 
two or three times to once of the other. 

The subject of the dressing must be 
studied by the orchardist, and the dressing 
that most nearly meets the requirements 
should be used. Common paint and white 
lead paste have a tendency to let the wood 
dry out and check. This should be 
avoided in all cases as it permits the dis- 
ease spores which are distributed freely 
later in the season to enter. The raw 
linseed oil with the white lead seems to 

revent the drying out and checking. A 

ittle. experience with this preparation 

will acquaint the user with the most 
satisfactory proportions of the two 
materials. 

In every case these dressings are to be 
used after disinfecting with bichloride of 
mercury, diluted one to one thousand, 
whenéver.the injury is the result of disease 





or of. pruning, to eradicate diseased parts. 


Ca Vee 
. . 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Economy in Writing 

San Francisco Argonaut 
A Glasgow merchant, famous for his 
stinginess, came into his office one morn- 
ing and found a young clerk writing a 
letter in rather a flourishing hand. ‘My 
man,’ he observed, ‘‘dinna mak’ the tails 
o’ yer g’s and y’s quite sae lang. I want 

the ink tae last the quarter oot.” 
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Genuine Beurre Bose 


We’llstake our last dollar on this statement. Pick- 
ing season last of October, but best pricecan beob- 
dif cold storaged until the holiday season. 
Known to sell for $8.50a barrelabout Dec. 15: 
We pay all freight and transportation 
and guarantee deli in perfect condition, 
Direct to you—no agent’s ts to pay. Send & 
for our free ca e. ipful information = 
from cover to cover. 
WM. P. RUPERT & SON, Box 70, Bences, N.Y. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








APHIS INJURED 


‘4, The U. S. Dep’t of Agric. Says $30,000,000 


is the annual damage done to the American fruit crop by insects. 


Aphis causes a considerable part of this loss and the standard in- 
secticide recommended by experiment stations and spraying ex- 
perts for thisand many other orchard pests is 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 


Guaranteed to contain 40% Nicotine 


THIS ISTHE TIME TOSPRAY ‘‘BLACK LEAF 40" is not recom- 
=a mya ggg rap te mended for all insects; but for 
MGs show green. nt delay Aphis, Pear Psyla, Hop Louse, 
Oe ee SLACK Aphis and many other soft-bodied suck- 
40” when buds are like the one ine insects it has proven to bes 
shown in this picture. Writeus hichly effective and a very eco- 
for Agple Aphis Bulletin. nomical insecticide. 


a 
*. 





Black ea 


* |MICOTINE -SULPHATE 





LET US HELP YOU PROTECT YOUR ORCHARD 


If your dealer will not supply yon with “Black Leaf 40", send us P. O. Money Order for 
$2.50 and we will send you, express prepaid, 2 2 pound can that will make 200 gallons of 
effective spraying solution. If you are in doubt about the insecticide you need, write us, 
send specimens, or give descriptions of your insect enemies and we will help you to find 


the proper insecticide. 


KENTUCKY TOBACCO PRODUCT CO. Dept. B Louisville, Ky, 


INCORPO? ATED 





*‘SPECIAL—‘BLACK LEAF 40’ IS DUTY FREE IN CANADA” 





to stick for a.long time. Grafting wax is| ‘ 





TEE Mistiid tea 


Vy 4-u 


2,” ppm pays you as well as the spraying 
of your orchards, vineyards, and truck gar- 


dens—especially if the spraying is properly done by a 


competent outfit. 
perfect fruit crops with a well-tried-out: Internatio 
spraying outfit, and pocket the extra profits. 

e fa 


Bridge the chasm between poor and 
Harvester 


e famous Titan gasoline engines in the IH C spraying outfits 
are simple, easily operated, require little attention, and have no 
unnecessary weight to drag around. Only the very highest grade 


spray pumps are used. You are protected in 
every way and assured of equipment that will 
give efficient service for years. 

IHC outfits are adapted to small and large 
orchards, made in several types—on skids, on 
portable truck, or complete with tank—to suit 


sorts of general power work for you. 

Send for a complete interesting catalogue 
packed with good spraying information. -) 
will point out to you the nearest dealer. 


your exact conditions. The engitie will do all INTERNATIONAL 
[HARVESTER 
EXHIBITS | 
SAN FRANCISCO} 
SAN DIEGO [— 


Lieis | 
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Big Bargain 


SEED 20 Packets 10c 


us packets of tested seed from 
Geek “Over 600,000 of these mammoth collections 
sold. We make this surprising offer to get you 
to try our quality seeds and see our low prices. 
Beet, Pertectod Red Turnip, ae. 
caeetoportected Hail Long, best table sort. 
Colery, Winter Clant, } 
Cucumber, Family F fa e sort, 
Lettuce, Selt’s Prize Head, early, tender. 
latermeion, Selre E extra big, fine. 
‘ v 
Gaton, Prtsstaker, weight 3 lbs., 1000 bu. per acre. 
Parsnip, White Sugar, long, smooth. t. 
Radish, White Icicle, long. 
Tomato, Cartiest in sm 





. Swee 
crisp, tender, best. 
w i. eres. sen e. 
Turnip, World's Fair, large, yellow, sweet. 
Flower Seeds, 600 sorts mixed, large packet. 
Crookneck Sq 


table. 


2 for 10c~— 
Money Saving Catalog wood on 350 A 


Sree. of Itmited—send for yours ioday. 
J. J. BELL SEED COMPAIJY, Deposit, N. Y. 


ORY’S Honest 
ZeX\FLOWER SEEDS 








of packets of choicest kind 
post paid for ] 
Branching Asters, Bache 
4 lor’s Button, Yellow Core 
opsis, handsome Pansies, 
; brilliant Sweet Peas. 
FREE New Catalog K 
Tells how to raise perfect 
flowers and choicest vegetables, 


3. 3. H. GREGORY & SON 
112£im St Dept.1 Marblehead, Mass. 











Bulbs, etc., by 
mail,express 
or freight. 
Safe arrival 
and satisfac- 
tion guaran- 
teed, Every- 
you 
want for 
lawn, garden 
or orchard. 
1200 acres de- 
voted to growing stock, 60 in hardy roses alone. 
45 greenhouses, 61 years’ experience. 192-page 
Catalog Free. Write for it today. (89) 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
. Box 432 Painesvilie, Ohio 
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Olds’ Alfalfa Seed 


Fancy Black Hills Alfalfa. From 

land never irrigated, 99.62 per cent pure. 
Fancy Montana Alfalfa. Brightest 

Montana seed from non irrigated fields. 








Grimm Alfalia. Genuinc Grimm seed, 
Montana grown. 
Fancy Kansas Best Kansas 


grown, dry land cent pure. 

Fancy Utah Alfalfa. Cleanest, bright- 
est Utah grown, at low prices. 

Large stocks all the above, all free 
from noxious weeds and high in germ- 
ination. Ask for samples with tests 
and prices. Also free booklet, “Alfalfa 

in the North.” 


Olds’ Enlarged Descriptive Catalog 


ds of every farmer. The 
Gatto Ess. at moderate prices, 


L.L. OLDS SEED C0., Drawer @ , Madison, Wis. 


. 
. 
¢ 

























SURE To BLOOM 
| Yee : 
"> ROSES 


Am. Pillsr, pink; Jonker Mock, 
ood, red; Killarney, 


fF ars 
™% 
“ a 


* 7 
SZ 





Our 19365 catalog full of cultural directions and 


Write for it today— FREE 


SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Box 724 Springficid, O. 








All hardy stock—twice trans- 


planted—root pruned. Pro- 
tect buildings, stock, crops. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


A Beautiful Setting 


for Your Home 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by F. H. SWEET 


matter how small your home- 

stead may be, it can afford a 
beautiful setting. This does not 

mean an elaborate’ display of 
trimmed evergreens and rare and 

costly trees, it means an inexpensive and 
generous supply of trees and shrubs, that 
will give pa blossoms, grass and some 
times fruit. An American lawn can best be 
made of American trees—and it does not 
exclude fruit trees. The old aristocratic 
idea, that fruit trees were out of place 
among ornamental trees has passed away, 
as it is recognized that they can be made 
ornamental as well as profitable features. 
Lawns are of three sorts: for shrubs, 
constituting what is called shrubbery; 
for trees, whether a grove, or a botanica 
garden or simply a frontage; and for play- 
grounds. When you have only an acre or 
two, it is best to classify your lawn as 


| shrubbery and play ground united; with 


the house set in a grove. If economy of 
space still cramps, let the grove come 


people have a notion that a country home 
consists in something. that must inces~ 


santly be puttered over by half a dozenf 
pays the bills. fe 


men. The owner only 
This is not really living in the country. 
The secret of success is to get a place in 
order: then hold it in order by personal 
superintendence. But do not undertake 
a fot of haberdashery, and mistake it for 
gardening. : 

In selecting material for an_ average’ 
country lawn, we can, and should, confine 
ourselves largely to native shrubs and 
trees. They must not be despised because 
they are common. I have never seen In 
any section of the United States where, 
within a few m‘les of his homestead, the 
resident could ot secure a good collection 
of beautiful trees. Certainly this is true 
in most of the states. This would be 
likely to include wild cherries, haws, nuts, 
Judas trees, euonymus, barberry, vibur- 
nums and elders; and, among the ever- 
greens, hemlocks, pines and arbor vitae. 








. 


Libiitidirsesrititin 
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Shruos and vines add beauty to the home grounds. 





down to a few commanding trees of per- 
fect proportions; while the shrubbery may 
flank the house or partly surround it. 

But in all cases be careful of a muddle 
or a medley of all sorts of trees and shrubs 
and flowers without any apparent relation 
to each other. This is the chief trouble 
with our American homesteads; they often 
have no distinctness of patpete as to 
detail, and no unity of the whole plan. 
Many of them convey no idea whatever, 
but are a succession of efforts to crowd in 
as much of the useful and beautiful as 
possible. The owner of half an acre 
crowds his stuff a little closer than the 
owner of an acre, but he means to get just 
asmuch. Fancy or rare trees are planted 
pell-mell with our common oaks, maples 
and elms. If the question were asked of 
the owner, ‘What are you really trying 
to express a planting?” he would be 
surprised. He has never thought of any- 
thing except to get a lot of pretty things, 
and squeeze them in anywhere and every- 
where. Tree agents persuade him to buy, 
and whatever is bought must find room. 
As likely as not, he has three or four eut- 
leaved weeping birches in a row, or a line 
of evergreens. Not a tree, shrub, flower- 
bed or fountain bears a rational relation 
to anything else. 

After a unified and consistent plan for 
a country home, the next thmg should be 
inexpensiveness. Our country homes have 
generally nothing but a little frontage of 
grass, run over with a lawn mower once a 
week—a mean conception and a small 
achievement. Such a lawn, utterly use- 
less from the esthetic as well as from the 
useful standpoint, costs more in the course 
of the year than a noble grove and a 

uarter acre of most beautiful shrubs. 
ut this preference of lawn to grove is not 
our worst failure. Many of our wealthy 


Of course, by expending a little more 
money, all these and more could be got 
from a nursery and perhaps in better 
condition for transplanting. 

This list scarcely touches the beautiful 
things that nature has scattered along our 
creeks and in our glens, such as the soft 
maple.. These trees are curiously broken 
up into varieties, and one of*the most 
superbly variegated sorts is the swamp 
maple which ee wherever there is a 
moist dell. If young specimens are 
selected they do admirably well on our 
lawns. This is true also of our native 
elms, which grow in such profusion that 
there is ample opportunity to select those 
that are specially adapted to your needs. 
Besides these, the Kentucky coffee tree 
can easily be secured, and anywhere it 
proves hardy. The native persimmon 
is hardy as far north as Canada, and makes 
one of the most beautiful lawn trees. My 
purpose is not to suggest, by any means, 
a complete list, but to draw attention to 
the fact that our most common trees and 
shrubs are beautiful on the lawn. 

A delightful lawn may consist wholly, 
or almost wholly, of fruit trees. An apple 
orchard is both ornamental and a source 

fpleasure. Init the house may be placed 
appropriately and economically; but this 
requires discretion in the selection of 
sorts that grow without too much sprawl- 
ing. Apple trees need not be grown in 
rows, in order to bear well. In former 
times the Indians grew them in great 
groves of fifteen hundred trees. ear 
trees are peculiarly fitted for tree lawns, 
and the dwarf varieties for shrubberies. 
There is hardly anything more beautiful 
than a cherry tree. either in blossom or in 
fruit. This is truce not only of the round- 
headed, sour varieties, but of the tall and 
superb sweet varieties like Rockport, 


—————-~ 
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For 25c xerilmail 
each of the following 
Famous Fordhook Vege- 


would quite so complete the re- 


rieties which have given the utmost 
satisfaction wherever used. 


Burpee's Golden Bantam S: h 
ear dest and best first early. enact: ht 


Burpee’s Earliest Wayahead Lettuce, the 
earliest butterhead " waritey. vs 


. Burpee’s Fordhook Bush Lima. This va- 
riety of lima bean is shown natural size and 
color on page six of Burpee’s Annual for 1915. 


Burpee's Hailstone Fadish, the quickest 
Chalk’s Early Jewel Tomato, the earliest 
reauy first-class tomato in the family garden. 
25c buys all of the above. 


teresting new booklet ‘‘The Food Value of 
Fresh Vegetables.” 


As a Compliment to the Ladies 


Asters, embracing all of the choicest double 
American varieties. 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


Known git Americas seed cat- 
1915 is better than ever before. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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Finest Fordhook 
Vegetables 





h are unequalled in their 
other small collection 


of the average garden. 
tested and proved va- 


white radishes. 


Five collec- 
for $1.00 aid mailed to five 
esses if so ordered. In each 
enclose free a copy-of our in- 


ude with each collection a 
cket of our Fordhook Favorite 


book of 182 pages, for 
t is 
Write for it teday, and 

Fruit Grower. f: iad 
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OSES 2” NEW CASTLE 


most 


reliable and beautiful book on roses 


ever published. Superbly — in natural colors. 


Contains expert advice to 


ome planters on how to 


grow roses and other plants. It's the boiled down 


facts of 


our long experience. Tells ali about our 


famous k. Send for it today—s postal will do. 


OS. CO., Box 360, New Castle,Ind. 





Fruit Gr 


at WHOLESALE 


HELLER 
Vegetabie. Flower and Field 
° SE 6 fn Gwe > a 
WHOLESALE PRICES. Write 
today for our wholesale catalog. 


C.N. ROBINSON & BRO. Dept.76 Baltimore, Md. 


Established 1870. 





and Imp 














ot O. 
Big Catalog 


—money refunded, 
FREE 


Over 700 illustrations of vegee 
; tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


Mlingis 








FAIRY. 
When you write advertisers ~- 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





FLORAL VOMPANY, Box 833 
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Bigareau, Windsor and Governor Wood. 
The Northern Spy also-makes a capital 
lawn tree, if care is taken about its branch- 
ing. The Astrachan, with its load of 
scarlet fruit, bears earlier, but I like late 
sorts better for lawns. In arranging the 
lawn it is well to mingle fruit trees or an 
erect-growing sort, like the Buffum pea 
tree, with evergreens. Magnolia acumi- 
nata is hardy everywhere and is a native. 
Its shaft, straight as an arrow, carries 
superb foliage. The tulip, tree is also 
native, and our lindens can be found every- 
where from Maine to Florida. For a 
quiet homestead you can even confine 
your planting to half a dozen trees like 
jindens, maples, butternuts and white 
ash. A linden grove constitutes just the 
place for a few hives of bees. This-tree, 
in common vocabulary the basswood, is 
one of the finest trees in the world for 
lawns, for groves or on side streets. 

The shrubbery, I have said, should, if 
possible, be a plot by itself and associated 
with your drives. I have already named 
a few of our common native sorts. Add to 
these altheas and hydrangeas for late 
blooming, and then never omit those 
varieties which only make their beauty 
known in latest autumn or in winter. One 
special object is to plant our lawns so that 
they can be made to brighten our homes 
during the coldest weather. .For a winter 
beauty and warmth of color be sure to 
have barberries, and plenty of the high- 
bush cranberries, and the red-barked 
dogwoods. 
as a windbreak should be an abundance 
of mountain ash. This tree takes but 
little room and is loaded with bird food. 
I should never consider a country home- 
stead without having in mind an abundant 
supply of food for song birds, our allies 
in fighting insects. Barberries are good 
for this purpose, as are also the berries of 
the beautiful wild cherry and mulberry 
trees. 

Now you comprehend, I think, my ideas 
of lawns as something nicely adjusted to 
the needs of the people, the birds, and the 
bees—not simply as conventional planta- 
tions. of costly trees. Nor does a lawn 
consist of a smoothly shaved plot of grass. 
Grasses are all beautiful, and quite as 
beautiful when waving in the wind as 
when sheared close to the ground. A good 
country lawn should be mowed three or 
four times a year, with a scythe. At the 
same time do not get it into your head that 
every dandelion must be picked out, and 
every other little wild beauty dug out. 
Leave the little fussy lawns to crowded 
cities, where nothing simpler, sweeter and 
more homelike can be afforded. 

CO--- 
Planting the Apple Orchard 


An experienced man is liable to make 
one or more blunders in setting out an 
orchard for the first time, and as the trees 
are to occupy the same land for many 
years, it is important to guard against 
mistakes, for they may be a serious handi- 
cap to success the way through, says 
Farmer’s Guide. ! 

The ideal location for most varieties 
of apples is an elevated or sloping ground 
with at least a small mixture of sand in 
the formation to insure drainage and make 
cultivation easier. Or if the land does 
not have natural drainage it must be se- 
cured either by tiling or open ditches. 
Good orchards are possible on low, flat 
ground, but the frost damage is greater 
while the quality of the fruit is impaired; 
besides, it is noticeable that on low, flat 
rich soil there is an abnormal growth of 
wood and the tree short-lived. Mod- 
erate fertility is best. 

For the standard sorts set the trees 
not cleser than thirty feet apart each 
way. It is a common practice to set 
them too close together which greatly 
impairs the color of the fruit, makes more 
trimming necessary and gives the tree a 
greater tendency to run up tall thus 
Increasing the labor of gathering fruit. 
Some planters set the trees forty feet 
apart each way, using fillers between, 
such as Wagner, Wealthy, Grimes’ Golden, 
and other rather small-growing trees. 

To get good results aa! the ground 
well in the spring or fall—the latter has 
some advantage as it makes early planting 
more likely. For ordinary soil, use some 
coarse stable manure, ashes and perhaps 
commercial fertilizer. If land is very 
steep and hilly, plowing may not be 
advisable, but trees can be set in sod and 
the practice of sod mulch cultivation 
followed. This is successfully practiced 
in many localities. ? 

In throwing the dirt back into holes, 





toys 
a’ 


Near the house and serving’ 


some of them were only partly filled, 
which made an excellent moisture trap 
to catch the rains that followed. A few 
days later as the ground became more 
dry the filling was completed. Along the 
latter part of May a straw mulch was 
laced around each tree to insure against 
uth. It was a very dry summer that 
followed but every tree lived without using 
any water. The holes in the ground for 
receiving the trees must, of course, vary 
somewhat in size; but for two-year-old 
trees they should not be less than two 
feet across and from 12 to 18 inches deep. 
Be sure to have them wide enough. 

On the west and north side of our 
orchard a windbreak of Norway spruce 
was planted. They were small plant not 
over two feet high and were set from 
seven to fourteen feet apart. They cost 
about two cents each including the freight 
and were purchased from the experiment 
station. 

In purchasing trees to plant bear in 
mind that there is much deception among 
tree dealers. Many agents come along 
representing this or that nursery; but it 
is better to buy of some nursery direct 
that has long had a reputation of fair 
dealing. Deception is so easy in trees, 
because it is almost impossible to deter- 
mine the ony or variety until long 
after the planting has been done, which 
gives the seller ample time to clear out 
of the country or quit business, hence it 
is —— to compel him’ to make 
amends. Some years ago, we planted an 
orchard having a number of trees of the 
Mann variety. They were bought for 
Rhode Island Greening and look very 
much like them. The fraud was not 
discovered until: at least a dozen years 
afterward:—H. E. White, Ohio. 
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Orchard and Garden Notes 
_ Prepare flats and boxes for transplant- 
ing next spring. 

Perennial onions should be mulched 
with strawy manure or leaves. 

It is almost impossible to get too much 
manure on the asparagus or rhubarb 
plantations, excepting that it may delay 
earliness in spring. 

The Japanese snowball (Viburnum to- 
mentosum plicatum) is a desirable shrub 
for the lawn in many locations. 

Wood ashes make a good fertilizer for 
the strawberry bed or orchard. Apply 
about 20 bushels to the acre. 

One of the oldest trees in America, at 
Ravenna Park, Seattle, Wash., -is dead. 
It is a fir tree 180 feet tall with a diameter 
of 20 feet and a circumference of 58 feet. 
— supposed to be 1,800 or 2,000 years 
° 


Many forms of the Pelargonium can be 
grown to advantage in the house. The 
scented leaves of the rose geranium are 
especially pleasing. 

his winter hang out suet and other food 
for the birds. They will appreciate it and 
in watching them you wi he well repaid 
for your trouble. 

Berried Solanums make excellent house 
plants at this time of the year. Amon 
the best are the Jcrusalem cherry an 
Chinese lantern plant. They may be 
— like peppers in the spring and 
ifted from the ground late in autumn. 
Some of the common peppers are also good. 

One interesting fact, brought out at 
the Minnesota Horticultural Society meet- 
ing, was that the great bulk of produce 
goes on to the market poorly packed and 
graded. The producer must pack and 
gate better if better prices are to be had 
= — vegetables or frhits.—Colman’s 

ural. 
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The Apple Market in New York City 


Since the apple season opened this year 
244,941 barrels have been taken from this 


port as against 244,460 barrels in the same’ 


period last year, says American Culti- 
vator. 

Maynard & Child, Liverpool apple 
cable, Monday: Devonian selling 17,000 
barrels. Many slacks. Baldwins, $3.60 
to $4.44; Mostly, $3.96 to $4.32 ; Greenings, 
$3.60 to $4.08; Spies, $4.08 to $4.56; Ben 
Davis, $3.84 to $4.08. London cable: 
ee steady. Nova Scotians, $3.24 to 


Simons, Shuttleworth, Webling Co 
Liverpool apple cable: Baldwins, $4.08 
to $4.56; Starks, $3.60 to $4.08; Spies, 
$3.84 to $4.32; Greenings, $3.60 to $4.08. 
Good clearance. Maiketeasier. Balance 
of Psd steamers East Foint and Devonian 
selling. 





124 different men in 
124 different N. E. towns 


ACH FARMING HIS 
OWN WAY, under his 
own weather conditions, 

using his own kind of seed, 
his own peculiar methods of 
cultivation and planting on his 
own soil, but 


ALL USING 
BOWKER’S FERTILIZER 
ALONE 


averaged 86 bushels shelled 


corn and 329 bushels potatoes 
per acre,—over three times the 
U. S. average yield. These 
were full acres; not small ex- 
perimental plats. 

The largest crop 

of potatoes was 545.4 bush. per acre. 


The largest crop 
of shelled corn was 160.4 bush. per acre. 


“‘For the land’s sake’ — use 
Bowker’s Fertilizer 


Get the Story of the crop Contests and ask for 
prices of mixed or unmixed fertilizer. State number 
of acres and what crops. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 
We have agents all through Eastern half U. S., but can use 
more. Ask for terms and carload inducement. 


























Trees that will grow and bear those large, tasty, attractive apples 
for your table and for which the market bids so high. Fromsplend' 
or Many varieties. Remarkably low prices. —We offer 300, 
trees that represent 25 years of untiring sel m pr trees‘in g 

free orchards. Buy direct from us—save money to start with, saving worry when 
trees commence bearing. Low prices. Any quantity. Prompt shipment, 
nteed true-to-name, hardy and well rooted. Full description in 
Guar te Fruit’ Book showing our full line of large and small fruits 

with the latest cultural method Free. Write today. 


THE BARNES BROS, NURSERY CO. Box 9 Yalesvilie, Conn, 






















Make Your Own Drain Tile 
THE FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 1244 inches long. One magn or boy operates it by hand 
or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured by patent 
process. No tamping or use of pallets. This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 5,000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our 
You can do the same. Save cost of hauling and breaking. Make 
tile $3 to $5 per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU. DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 86-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 
levels and get grades, make and Jay your tile at low cost. 

Box 197, ST. JOHNS, MICH, 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., ° 

















20 Pkts. Northern Grown Seeds {Qe 


OLDS’ SEEDS are planted year by thousands of the most success. 
eners. To advertise our seed 
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s ord, 
CUCUMBER, .Oids’ Ex. Ey.White Spine. \° 
OLDS’ ENLARGED CATALOG, a % 
{varieties Potatoes, Field and Garden Seeds. 


| L.L. OLDSSEEDCO. 


LETTUCE,.....Good all the year round, /Gf)", PUMIPKIN,,........-. best for . 
. GABBAGE...... "43 ons, eu RADISH, .....- Early, tender ty bt 

CARRO »+--Lhe gene’ favorite. {fear Gee GPINACH,....... 

s OWS" best frst ear } FOMATO,....... ids’ best extra . 

The best Wethersffe : TURNIP,..... A favorite tal '. 

1P,... Th and 8 é po eas laren Soe * 

i . 6 a 

PARSLEY,.. . Just % a 

M LON, . Gol. Rocky Ford POPPY,.......5 le mixed. 











By Madison, Wis. °¢”* 
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Classified Advertisements | 
No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and ns type larger than 6-pdint. The first 
three words only tc be printed in capitai ‘etters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count asone word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. No ad- 
vertisement inserted for les: thar $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any bookkeeping at this rate. 
Cash must acoompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to the month in which the advertisement is 


to appear. 
Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. | 
Green's Fruit Grower Go.. Rochester. N.Y. 


HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN wanted for U, S. Govern- 
ment Life Jobs. $65.00 to $150 month Common 
ed i Write immediiatecy for list of 
ranklin Institute, Dept. 














itions open to you. 
Ris Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 
300,000 protected positions in U. 8. service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is-a-big chanc< 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime-employ- 
ment. Just ask for-bookiet S-1146. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 


% PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTE—Manufacturers are writing 
with list 














for patents ured through me. 3 books 
200 inventions wanted sent free. Advice-free. I 
Owen, 50 Owen Bidg., 


get patent-or no fee. R. B. 
Washington,D. C. 


FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED. We have iirect buyers. 
Don't pay Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers ‘locate desir- 
able ew . American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


2 FOR SALE 


15 DAHLIA BULBS $1. Catalog. J. 8. Griff- 
ing, Cutehogas, N. Y. 
BERRY TICKETS PRINTED cheap. Prevent 


trouble in settling. Samples free. Jones, 
Goreville, LiL 
































FOR SALE CHEAP, power > er. and cider 
eo. nearly mew; and violin $3.00. Clarence E. 
iles, R. F. D. No. 3,-Greene, N. Y. 
FALI-BEARING STRAWBERRIES. Ask sag | 
epecial !etter, giving full information. Partridge 
Rock eggs, ten cents each. Sunset Farm, Apponaug, | 








DAY OLD CHICKS for sale. 13 varieties, 
hatched “strong and -ealthy from pure bred stock. 
Catalog free. Old Honesty Hatchery, Dept. G, 
New Washington, Ohio. 


HOME CANNERS—All sizes. Used by U. S. 
Government Schools, Girls’ Clubs, Collaborators and 
Farmers everywhere. For Catalog and Special Offer, 
write Royal Home Canner Co., Dept. M, Albion, 


018. 


PURDY’S WHITE ROCKS wen this season: Ten 
firsts, four seconds, one third, three fourths, twenty- 
four entries. Heavy laying strain, Eggs best pens | 
$3; Utility $2 for fifteen. E. C. Purdy, Box A 
Croton Falls. N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Plainview Nursery consisting of 160 
acres fine land adjoining Seth Ward College, fine 
stock, healthy home wn tested trees, making 
money. Write for full particulars. Shallow Water 
Land Co., Plainview, Texas, 


FULL BARREL LOTS ofslightly damaged Bristol 
Stoneware, ship; any address direct from pottery, 
New Brightan, Pa., for $1. Lots are well assorted, 
household articles containing crocks, jars, pans, bowls, 
pitchers, tea and bean pots, a little of each. Send 
‘cash with order.- Write us. EH.’ Swasey & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


FERTILE FARMS near New York, Philadelphia; 
fruit, poultry, truck, dairy; catalog. W. Stevens, 
Perkasie, Pa. 


























RICH VALLEY FARM insouthern N. Y. Modern 
improvements. Further information address G. H. 
Parker, W‘ndsor, N. Y. 


RICH NEW YORK fruit and vegetable farm, 38 
acres, 20 minutes to post office and school. Ira 
Watson, Fredonia, N. Y. 


ABSOLUTELY THE ONE best eight acre irri- 
ted bearing apple orchard in Washi Dn. 
Fosdick, Chelan Falis, Washington. 


80 ACRES IMPROVED, 8 miles from Denver; 
cheap. 18 acres in cherries ring. Write for par- 
a W. H. Bailar, R. R. 6, Box 119, Engle- 

, Colo. 


EXCELLENT FRUIT and truck garden lands in 
Eau Claire County, Wisconsin. Wild lands fifteen 
to twenty dollars per acre; orchards fifty years old 
in vieinit ; telephone and mail service. Ask for 
Fruit Book No. 9. Land Department, Soo. Ry., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


PRODUCTIVE FRUIT and poultry farm, with 
new six room residence. Poultry houses and all 
necessary outbuildings, eight acres, all planted to 
large and small fruits, sold at the door to automobile 
trade. Twenty miles from New York, near station, 
trolley, school, stores, etc. Receipts $4,000.00 
season. Price $7,000.00, easy terms. Will exchange 
for largefarm. H.W. C»bb, Ridgewood, N. J. 























MISCELLANEOUS 
en PER ACRE ‘made growing ginseng. 
Cire free. Paul Hacker, Eooutinn, Mich. 


VIOLIN FOR SALE cheap. Sent on trial. 
Write Miss Bertha Mardis, Route 6, Rosedale, 











THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. Twenty vari- 


| size of Gregg, of good color, hi 





. 45, $1.00; 40, $2.00. Catalogue. 
enry K. Quakertown 


ohr, . Pa. 


ase ea ee 
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Green’s Fr 
COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE for fruit. The Cooper Brine 
System using ice and salt. Superior resulis over 


7 











other m mable cost and safety. 
Madison-Cooper Co., Calcium, N. Y. 5 
AGENTS WANTED 





, WANTED—Agents to take orders for engraved 
poo ys business cards. Large profi ples 
free. G. E. Southworth, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


YOUNG MAN, would you aporet & tailormade 
suit just for showing it to your friends? ‘Then write 
BANNER TAILORING .CO., Dept.-5, Chieago, and 
get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


WANTED— msible- representative in each 
county. New combination. 12 tools in 1. Sells 
at sight to farmers, teamsters, contractors, é6tc. 
Weight 24 »ounds. Lifts 3 tons, hoists, stretches 
wire, pulls posts. Many other uses. Free sampl 
nts. Easy work. Big profits. One 
agent's profit $45.50 in one day. Another $1000 in 
Dec. 1914. We start you. rite today for Big 
Color Plate. Quick action secure. exclusive. sale. 
Harrah Mfg. Go., Box M, Bloomfield, Ind. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located; particulars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept., 22, Lincoln, Ne’ 








to active 














Plum Farmer Black Raspberry 

The recent New York State Experiment 
Station says of promising new fruits as 
follows: 

How long it will maintain its good 
character and high position is a question, 
since black raspberries are subject to 
many ‘diseases, and varieties frequently 
run out; but at present, Plum Farmer is 
the best fruit of this type grown on the 
Station grounds, and very favorable 
reports are received of its behavior in 
other sections. The plants are vigorous, 
healthy and hardy, since they were little 
injured by the unusually severe winter 
of 1911-12. _The fruit is large, about the 
quality 
and well adapted to shipping. Its season 
is early as it ripens a weék or more in 
advance o: G-egg. It is a splendid new 
fruit, well worth testing. 

PERFECTION CURRANT 

Though a comparatively new variety, 
the Perfection currant is already oi com- 
mercial importance in New York State, 
but it deserves the attention of ail groweis 
of small fruits. It,is of an attractive rea 
color, slightly larger in both berry and 
cluster than the Fay currant, and superior 
to Fay or Cherry in flavor and quality. 
The berries are uniformly large tc the tip 
of the cluster, and the base of the stem is 
iree from berries, making it very easy to 


pick. 
: DIPLOMA CURRANT 

The productivity, attractiveness and 
quality of the Diploma currant make it' 
well worth planting in this State. Its 
berries are borne in long clusters, light 
red, with a thin transparent skin, a very 
juicy pulp slightly tinged with red and 
mild in flavor. It must be handled with 
care because of its thin skin and juiciness, 
but. when picked and packed properly} 
will, doubtless, ship long distances in good’ 
condition. , 

———_—— oOo 
Orchard Inquiry 

Mr. E. J. Mattern has an orchard of 
300 trees on the mountian side in Penn- 
sylvania, which was pianted ten years 
ago and has received no attention. The 
soil has not been cultivated. The orchard 
is surrounded by timber. The question 
he asks is what treatment should this 
orchard receive this winter and next 


J. | sprin, 


g. 
Reply: Iwould expect that the orchard 
would need pruning. I advise caution 
against over pruning. Simply cut out 
surplus branches—branches that inter- 
fere with each other and which make 
access to the trees difficult for apple 
pickers. In the hands of an inexperienced 
pruner it is always safe to advise that but 
little pruning be done each year ratherj 
than that severe. pruning be done, and 
then the orchard be neglected for years. 
You can improve this orchard by cutting 
out from 4 to 6 branches that seem to be 
in the way and unnecessary. Spray the 


last } orchard at least: twice the coming season.’ 


_——Oo—__—- 

I have been a subscriber about 12 or 
14 years and have only one fault to 
find and that is, it don't come often 
enough. More people should read it. 
Can*t see where it can be improved. 
It should please all who read it and 
are interested in fruits.—C. H. Colton, 
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How You Can Earn 
a SAXON Automobile 


sashdeniniomndiatiels 





The Greatest Advertising Offer 
_ Ever Made To Anyone 


I have devised an advertising plan which makes it possible for you to earn 
this Saxon automobile without investing a cent in.anything. The plan reads 
like the story of Aladdin’s Lamp, which, when Aladdin rubbed it a little, would 


bring him anything he wished for. 
because my offer is real, while Aladdin’s story is on 
think I’m joking—but I’m not. I’m dead in earnest. 

I haven’t the space here to tell you all about it, but if you have ever wanted 
to become the owner of an automobile, now is the time to secure this Saxon— 
the first automobile that made one continuous trip from New York to San Fran- 
cisco in thirty days, over the Lincoln Highway. It averaged thirty miles to 
every gallon of gasoline. This proves that it will cost no more to own this 


automobile than you now spend on your weekly pleasure. 


If you believe what I am writing is true and want to secure this automobile 
free of all cost, write me today. It does not matter if you are a man, woman, 
boy, or girl, the offer is made to you. 


Send four cents to cover postage and advertising literature. 


HENRY L. FREKING 
Manager Territory 43 SPENCER, INDIANA 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Indeed, my cp 3 is even more wonderful 
ly a myth. You perhaps 




















Promote good health and happiness 


—greatly reduce cost of living 
Joy—the best and most prelific Blackberry. Jumbo—biggest and best 
Raspberry. Van Fleet Hybrids—wonderful Strawberries. . Caco— 
best and most beautiful~ Hardy Grape. 
for everybody. Carrie Gooseb: ucceeds: everywhere, 

MY CATALOG No. 1, an illustrated book of 64 pages, tells all about them and 
describes, with prices, all the “good old vezieties” of Small Fruits as well. It gives also 
full instructions for planting with cultural notes, and tells about the giant Jumbo rasp- 
berry that I am giving away. It is free. 


For 36 years a specialist a A LOVETT, Box 134, Little Silver, N. FR 


in Berry Culture 














Seasonable Supplies 


Special Prices on Reliable Spray Solutions Ready to Use 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE—Price of one gallon in condensed form making 
50 gallons of spray by adding 49 gallons of water, $1.00; 5 gallons, $3.50. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD—Use one to three pounds of Arsenate of Lead to 
50 gallons of water or Bordeaux Mixture. Price, 1 lb., 25c; 5 lbs., $1.00; 10 
Ibs., $1.50; 25 Ibs., $3.00; 50 Ibs., $5.00. 

BORDEAUX LEAD ARSENATE MIXTURE—This is a fungicide and in- 
secticide combined. Use one gallon of Bordeaux Lead Arsenate to 49 gallons 
of water. Price per gallon can, $1.25; 5 gallons, $5.50. 

LIME-SULPHUR—Much used for San Jose scale and other scale insects. 
Price, one gallon, seme | from 11 to 45 gallons of spray, dilute as per directions || ” 
on package, 80c; five gallons, $3.25. Price per barrel, (50 gallons) , $8.50. ' 

Green’s Grafting Tool and Grafting Wax 

Green’s Grafting Wax in convenient pound and 4% 
ES pound packages. Price postpaid 44 lb. 30c; pound 45c; 
y5 lbs. $2.00. Green’s Grafting Tool, complete, made 
of forged steel. Price, postpaid, 75c. 


Send for Catalog of Fruit Growers’ Supplies. Send Postal Today. 
Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Service Dept., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



































Johnson City, Tenn. 





Everybody’s—Best Currant ~ - 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


|Right Now is the time! 


to order Green’s Trees 
and Plants.. Order from 
this catalog to-day. 

Don’t delay any 
longer. 

If you have not re- 
ceived your copy 
of Green’s new 

Catalog use 
the coupon 
below. 

















Green’s Fruit Grower 





$385 


F. O. B. Columbus, Ohio 
‘with Standard Cultivator Equpmeni 


Hitch the Universal — 
Cultivator to Machines 























Attached to 7 tooth Diverse 
Caltivator—the truck 
is furnished 


Attached to Weeder— 


Narrow truck is included 


in the purchase price 


























Spike Tooth Harrow— 
Narrow truck included in 
purchase price 


Light Disker— 
special attachment as 
in cut below 




















Hay Rake—special attach- 
ment as in cut below 


With Corn Planter— 
special attachment as in 
cut below 
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Two of the attachments 
used to hitch to your own 
tools—Cost $2 to $5 


Mowing Machine— , - 
special attachment as 
in cut opposite 


~~ 
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See How 
Easily the 
Tools on 
This Page 
Can Be 
Attached 
to the 
Universal 














Now on Your Farms 


Ww: want to send you the book showing the Universal and 


its many practical uses. 


With one of these powerful 


little machines you can cultivate an acre an hour any time 
without dependence on horses. You can increase acreage 
and bank on greater yield per acre. Yet the Universal costs 
less than a good team, no death risk, no time lost getting to. 
or lea¥ing field, expense stops when work stops. 

No experienced help needed. The Universal is semiauto- 
matic in operation. Automatic governor takes care of the 
varying Joads. Lubrication by plunger pump, operator free 
to steerand watch the cultivator. 


The Universal Motor Cultivator 


hes corn, cotton, 
It Caltivates science tailie, 
sorghum, sugar cane, federita, 


tobacco, tomatoes, garden truck, 
orchards, Vineyards, etc. 


mower, rake, spike 
It Palls tooth harrow, drag, 
rollers, small disk harrow, cultiva- 
tors of various kinds, weeders, etc. 


corn, cotton,sorghum, 
It Plants clover, alfalfa, pota- 


toes, garden truck, etc. 

pump, wood saw, 
It Op erates feed grinder, corn 
sheller, washing machine, churn, 
electric light plant, or any other 
light appliance of the modern 
farm. 


Strength and Sturdiness 


The “V” type, two cylinder, 
water cooled motor has 3% in. bore 
and 5 in. stroke, automatic plunger 
pump. lubrication, thermosiphon 
radiator, Holley Carburetor, At- 
water-Kent Ignition, automatic 
governor, controlled from the seat 
while the machine is in motion, 


worm drive running in oil bath, 
expanding ring clutch, one speed 
forward and reverse, gear ratio 55 
to 1, weight 1,000 lbs., speed 1 to 
4 miles per hour, motor develops 
10 h. p. on brake test, pulling 
horse power equal to team medium 
size horses. 


Get the Book 


It tells all about the years of 
field test that resulted in this ma- 
chine’ that does good practical 
work under the hardest and most 
unusual condition. The book shows 


the machine at work, gives speci- 
fications and shows you the many 
practical uses of the Universal on — 
both large and small farms. Write 
for the book today. 


The Universal Tractor Mfg. Co. 


2032 South - lich Street 


Columbus, Ohio - 





